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Kavyaprakasha 

‘ Light of Poesy ’ 

PREFACE TO T^HE SECOND EDITION 

It was in a fit of juvenile entluisiasni that I permitted 
the first edition of iny translation of the K(ivya 2 Jrahd!^ha 
to appear in the ‘Pandit’ of Renares ; otherwise, under 
ordinary (arcumstances, it would he sheer audacity on 
the part of a boy of eighteen to put himself forward 
as the interpreter of a, book which, apart from its 
subject-uiatter, is regarded, in point of style and expres¬ 
sion, as one of the tersest, and hencje the most difficult, 
in the Sanskrit langu:ige. The hoy of eight<3en however 
had his justification; ho had written out a rough 
translation of the work in course of his preparation 
for the M. A. Examination; and when, on passing 
that examination, he had his ambition for authorship 
aroused by the example and precept of his late lamented 
tutor. Dr. Arthur Venis of Benares, he sent his afore¬ 
said translation to him and asked him if he thought 
it fit for publication. Apparently with a view to 
encouraging lus pupil, the doctor wrote to him—“ room 
(iould be found in the Pandit for yom translation 
of the Kavyaprakasha ”, and the woi’k was allowed to 
go forth to the public. The boy of eighteen has since 
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grown to be an old man of fifty, and numerous have 
been the volumes Avith which he has thrust liimself 
before an indulgent public; and after all these years, 
when he came to look into his earlier work, he felt 
that ho owed it to the public to revise at least 
such of his Avorks as had secured a number of readers. 
Foremost among these appeared to be the Kdvyapra- 
kdi^ha, the translation of which, imperfect as it is, has 
had to be read, more or less, by numerous candidates 
for the M. A. degree, for Avhom the original is prescrib¬ 
ed by almost every University in India. 'Jims it 
is in the spirit of repaying a debt long over-due that 1 
am setting my hand to doing Avhat is practically the re¬ 
writing of the translation of the work Avhich, during all 
the centuries that haA'e elapsed since it Avas written 
in far-off Kashmir, has held the supreme position in the 
Avorld of Sanskrit rhetorical literature. 

With a AUCAV to interesting the modern readc'r, 1 
reque.sted my son, Amaranatha Jha of the University 
of Allahabad to add some' notes, which would luJp 
the comparatiA'e study of this interesting subject. 
After he had done this work (AV(*r Cliapter 1, it was 
found that matter aAuilable for these notes was so 
abimdant that if it were to a[>pear in the form of 
foot-notes, the original work would become hugely 
encumbered. He has therefore decided to in(>orporate 
all this material for comparative study in a separate 
book that he is Avriting on th(> subject, and to include in 
tins A'olume only a fcAV notes.—My own notes on the text 
I have embodied in the Text itself, distinguishing 



them from the text either by using s(Hi!ire braekets (in 
tlie case of sliort notes) or })y omployijig a. smaller type 
(in the ease of longer ones). 

I hope the reader will (ind this rc^vised translation 
less defeetive than its forerunner. 


Tiijc Univkrsity: 

Aj.1.A1IA]!AI), 

Fehru(iry l'J24. 


CAXCiAXATHA JHA. 




GOVINDA! 


It ira,s (it your inskmi'i’. that this translation loas 
done in 1801; and it is at yonr persistent insistence 
that it has heeii re-v'ritten in 1024. May you find it 
nm'e satisfactory than itsp>rcdecessoi—is the fervint 
lope (f 


Your own, 

(iANCJA. 




Chaptei? T 


OF THE AIM, SOURCE AND KINDS OF 
POETRY. 

Commentary :—In the beginning, the author in¬ 
vokes tlie appropriiite divinity for the destruction of all 
obstacles. 

Text.—Splendid is the poet's speech, comprehend- 
ing a creation which is without the restraints 
of Nature's laws, full of pleasure alone, 
independent of other helps, rejoicing in a 
nine-fold Rasa. —(i) 

Comm. —Braliina’s creation is subject to the laws of 
Nature, is full of pleasure, pain and delusion, is 
dependent upcm inateiaal and (‘o-operative causes, such 
as atoms and actions (matter and motion) respectively— 
has only six tastes, and these, too, not always of an 
agreeable nature. The creation of tbe poet’s speech, on 
the {!ontrary, is different, aJid hence is ‘ splendid ’—an 
I'xpi’ossion which implies revemice to it. 

The author now states the subje(!t-matter, together 
with its aims : 

Text. — Poetry brings fame and riehes, Icnoieledge, 
of the ways of the world and relief from 
evils, instant and perfect happitwss, and 
counsel s-weet as from the lips of a beloved 
eotiso7‘t. {2) 

Comm. —Faine—as to Kalidasa and others ; wealth 
—as to Dhavaka and other poets, from BrI Harsa and 
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other kings ; knowledge of rights and usages proper to 
kings and others; relief from evils—as to Mayura, 
whose hymn to the sun brought him a cure. 

The chief aim of poetry, however, is the attiiinment 
of the piire unmixed pleasure that follows instantane¬ 
ously on the sensing of Easa. When poetry exer¬ 
cises its full functions, it helps the development of 
the various Easas [Emotions], sublating the direct 
effects of the word and its meaning. As such poetry 
differs from the Veda, in which the word, in the form 
of a master’s command, predominates; it differs also 
from the Puriinas, in which the predtjminant element 
is friendly counsel (not to be followed literally). 
Such poetry is the work of poets, clever in depicting 
things in a manner passing the comprehension of ordi¬ 
nary men; it offers to other poets and cultured men 
counsel most persuasively, like a beloved wife, i>y 
means of a juoving tenderness in the manner of it (that 
is, in the words)—counsel such as tliat one should 
behave like Efima and not like E.avaua. As such, 
poetry is by all means to be studied and cultivated.* 

*Cf. Wordswortli (Preface to the Li/rical Italkuh, 1800): “ The 
end of poetry is to produce excitement in co-existence with nn over¬ 
balance of pleasure and Shelley, “ Poetry is the centre and circum¬ 
ference of knowledge ; it is that which comperhends all science and 
to which all science must be referred.” Leigh Hunt, in an essay 
written in 1844, says, “Poetry, strictly and artistically so called, that 
is to say, considered not merely as poetic feeling, which is more or 
less shared by all the world, hut as the operation of that feeling, such 
as we see it in the poet’s book, is the utterance of a ]>assion for truth, 
beauty, and power.” Cf. also Horace .L%s Poetica : 

Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetoe. 

Aut simul et jucundeat idonea dicere vitse. 
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Having defined tlie aims, the author now states 
tlie souree of poetry. 

'fcxt.—Poetic genitis, knov^ledge hn'n of a sholy 
of the woh'ld, of scieneef: find of poems, 
and the practice of the teachings of those 
versed in vritingpoetry—these three, together 
constitute the sowee of poetry. (•>) 

Comm.- —(1) Poetic genius, whicli may be called 
the germ of poetry. This is a peculiar faculty, without 
which there eoidd either he no poeticud work or. if there 
were, would l)e ridiculous.* 

(2) humility in ('omposition, arising from a careful 
study of—‘ objects,’ i. e., of all kinds of objects, 
animate as well as inanimate; of the sciences, such 
as prosody, grammar, lexi(!ons, fine arts, the sciences 

(To ieacli, to please, these are the poet s nitris, or ;i1 oact' to profit 
;ui(l to amuse). Cf. Jh^ileaii, 

C^u en savaiites leeoiis votre muse fertile 

Partoiit joi^iie au plaisant Ic .solide et I'utile. 

ITn lecteur sa"c fuit un vain amusement. 

Et vent mettre profit son divertissement. 

(Be full of prudent lessons ; with the ])leasant mix the useful and 
the true. A sober reader wants both instruetion and delight.) 

A siiJ^nificant passage from Sidney’s Apoloijt/ for Porlrt/, 151)5, ma>' 
be quoted : “ The poet does not merely show the way, but giveth so 

sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice any man to enter into it." 

A diversion may here be permitte<l to notice very briefly the 
remarks of western critics and poets on the subject. This ‘poetic 
genius ’ is precisely what Bacon meant when he wu’ote that ‘poetry 
has something divine in it.’ Shelley, in his D^fettcc of Poe/rt/, wrote : 
‘The functions of the poetical faculty are twofold; liy one it 
(aeatt)s new materials of knowledge and powT.r and pleasure ; by 
the other it engenders in the mind a de.sire to reproduce and arrange 
them according to a certain rhythm and order which may be called the 
beautiful and the good.' 
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dealing with the four ends of life, t and the seienecs 
dealing with the distinguishing qualities of, elephants, 
horses and the various weapons of warfare; and of 
poems, the works of great poets. The word ‘ iidi ’ 
implies ‘ history ’ and the rest. 

(:i) h^requent attempt at writing poetry, under the 
direetion of men eapa])le of writing and appreciating it. 

'riie above three conjointly, and not ,singly, consti¬ 
tute the source, and not tlu' sources, of poetry.* 

Having thus stated the cause, the author next 
describes the nature or (iharaciter of poetry: 

Te.rt.—Tt consists in tvord and sense — v’iUiout 
faults and v'ith merits and excellences of 
style — which, may at times he without 
Figures of Speech.^ (4) 

Comm .—^The faults (grammatical and othc'r mis¬ 
takes), merits {madhurya, etc.) and ornaments of speech 
{Upfirna, etc.) will be described later on (chapters VH, 
VTTI, IX and X). 


t Facommentary expounds this further, thus—Z)//a/‘- 
manhafitra^ such as Jahntiuit Miiriama, Sinriti-Shastra, sue)] as lliat 
of Mauii, Ydjnaralhja and others : like that of Vdlf<?/d- 

yma ; and MoJeshashasira, such as Vedanta, Sanldtya, Tarlca, Nydf/a 
atid Yotja of Vydm, Kapila. Kanada, Al'^hapada and PataniaH, 
respectively. 

* None of these three is sufficient, itself, to produce poetry, 
t Contrast Shelley—‘ Their language is vitally metaphorical.’ 
Compare with this the definition in Sahityadarpana. which says : 
‘ ramvadeva kdryam,' and that in Jlasatjaiigadhara : ‘ ramanh/ariha- 
pratipddalcah shabdah Icavyant. This statement of the Kdryapralcdsha 
is subjected to a severe criticism in the latter, which holds that the 
word ‘ artha ’ (sense) is only of secondary importance, and that the 
mention of figures of speeoh is redundant. 
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The words ‘ at times ’ mean that, while generally, 
poetry has some Figure or otheis yet, it in some 
case there be no figure directly expressed, that omis¬ 
sion alone need not make the composition unpoetictiL 
For instance— 

“ My husband is the same as when from me he 
stole my virginity ; these lovely Chaitra nights 
are the same; this breeze, too, comes, as of old 
from the Kadamba grove, laden with the fragrance 
of Malati blooms; and I, too, am the same. 

Yet still my heart longs forljove’s dalliances 
amidst the citron-bowers on Keva’s banks.” 

In this verse, there is no explicit figure of speech. 
T1 le Rasa (orotic) being the primary element, there 
cannot be said to be a Figure (because, as the PrtuUpa 
says, th(^ Rasa is not in a subordinate position, and 
therefore there is no liastcraddlanldra; a Rasa is called 
a Figure only when it occupies a subordinate position.) 
The author next states tlie divisions of poetry. 

Text.—The 2 ioetry in which the suggested nieatting 
dominates the expressed, is p)oetry of llte hesl 
kind, ended ^Dhvani ’ hy the, }e(xrned.* —(d) 
Comm. —By the learned—that is by lire grammarians, 
that word is called Dlivaiii which suggests the spdiota, 
w'huJi is all-important (inasmuch as it is through this 
sjdiota that a word conveys its meaning) ; others carry 
this theory of the grammarians farther still, and apply 

"‘Readers will note here that “ suj^^gestiveness ” has been re- 
URi'ded by western critics as the distiiij<uishin<^ feature of Romantic 
Poetry. 
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the word Dhcani not only to words, but also to sense, 
capable of suggesting meanings other than the (liveetly 
expressed ones. As an instance of DJivuki, we 
have— 

“'Phe sandal-paste has vanished from thy breast ; 
its colour has (led from thy lip; thine eyes have 
lost their jetty fringing dye—and all thy slendei' 
frame is quivering with hair on end. Thus T learn, 
() false friend, that knowest not the approach of 
tliy friend’s sufferings, that thou hast been only to 
the tank to bathe and not to that mean wretch.” 

Here the words‘mean Avretch ’ suggest the real 
meaning ‘thou hadst gone to dally in my loA'er’s coni- 
pany.’ 

Text.—Whu the su(j(jested mewii'ny is not 
(loracnont, as described above, the poetry is 
hut of iiaddle (".reellence, (.md is e'dled the 
Poetry <y StdK.yrdi'nate Siiygestioe. —(.7) 

Comm. — Exam,pie. —“There is a cloud on the face 
of the young damsel at the .'^ight of the country youth, 
Avith a bunch of fresh Va'Ajula lloAvei’s.” 

Here the suggested meaning—‘thou hadst pro¬ 
mised to bear me comj ,iuy in the Vanjula bower, l)ut 
thou never didst go there,’ is subordinate to the 
more beautiful expressetl meaning ‘ cloud on the 
face.’* 

' neciiu.-jo thu clianii of the erotic in. separation is ciihaaced l)y 
tile yl K)m oil the flirts looks, which therefore supersedes tlie former 
meaning. 
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Text. N(>'ii.-.'<')t.<j<j(^siive 2 )oHry, amsisiiny of faud- 

Jul mml'i Had i)i<’<inra<j.s, is of ihc. iifervyr 
krnd called ‘‘Fa'ncifnl' by the learned* 

Comm. Fumiitul—(hat is, pussc-ssinj;’ ‘merits’ and 
‘Hguresnon-siiggestive, devoid ot’any clearly sugges- 
t(3d ineanijig; ‘inferior’—of the lowest kind. Example; 

^'Svachhandochch/ialadachchlialachchhaitdiara,- 
chchhdtetard'ndnclichhald'nkurcldiaHmoltanndiarHdi- 
avmviliitasndind/niddhndya rah. lihidyddndyadu' 
ddradardurdarvriryhddaridradrumadroluHlrekania 
hormlmeduramadd manddlcini, mandatdm.” 

“ May (hinga, the divine, all your douhts and ei’iors 
Wiinove!—(fanga, on whose sacreil hanks the happy 
lisis perform their daily rites, who haw; their delusions 
washeflaway by the lovely sparkling (d' wattrs dashing 
against the rocky l)ank-holes full of big frogs, whose; 
})ride is enhanced by the high waves rising on accouiu 
of the wide-spreading trees having fallen in.” 

iVnd again:— ‘Vinirgatam nidhadamdUmarnandirdtd 
Bhavatyujiashrutya yadrchchhayd' 2 )i yam 
Sasa'mbhramemlradratapdtitdrgald 
Nimllitdikfiva hh'iydi ‘ mardvatV 

Cf. Leigh Hunt, What Port, n ; “ Tmagiiuiiioii. teeming witli 

aetioii aud character, makes the greatest ]>oets : feeling and thought 
the next; fancy (by itself) the next ; wit the last. ' Also WoiaVsworlli: 
“ Abuses of this kind [excessive use of a poetic diction] were imported 
from one nation to another, am.l with the progress of refinement this 
diction becomes daily more and more corra}>t. thrusting out of sight 
the plain humanities of nature by a motley masquerade of tricks, 
quaintnesses, hieroglyphics and enigmas. " 
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(Full soon US Amaravati liears that he has moved 
beyond his palace-gates—the pride of all thy Demon¬ 
race—though it may be but for a pleasure stroll, her 
gates are barred up in all haste and huriy by agitated 
Indra and slid wears the aspect of a maiden with closetl 
eyes.)* 

Thus ends Chapter 1, in which are determined the 
aim, source and nature of Poetry. 

* Tho su<,^‘i:e8te(l is the heroism of Hiiyagriva, which is 

sup])resHed by the figure ilpreLsd. 



C'lIAl*TER TT 


OF THE NATUPvE OF * WORDS AND 
'PHETR MEANTNOS. 

Ccnnm .—^Tho autlior doscrihos, in dno ordor, llio 
natnro of words mid tlioir sonsi*:— 

Text. — Wm'd-i here <tre of three kinds—the 
Mepre.ssive, the Indicative and the Snqqes- 
tive.i 

Conin). —‘ Ifere ’ | in pootry ;—llio oxact natnn' 
of tlieso is going to lio dolinod lator on. 

7'ext.—llte meanings thereof are the li.rpressed 
and so forth. 

Comm .—'J'liat is, tlio E.qwcssed, llio Indicated 
and the Suggested. 

Text,—According to .some, the Tmpoi‘t edso. 

Comm. —Tho opinion ludd hy tlio Ahhihitdn- 
vayavddin Mimdmsakas (the followers of Knmarila) 
is that wlien the denotations of a ninnher of words— 
wlii(d) are going to be de.seril)ed later on—become 

* Aa words and sense, form and matter, are the chief ingredients 
of poetry, the author proceeds to discuss their characteristics. 

t Cf\ NeAimtau on Aristotle’s Poetics: 'From living thus in a 
world of its own, it [the poetic mind] speaks the language of dignity, 
emotion and refinement.” 

I He says, ‘ here, as in the scriptures, there is no such thing as 
suggestive word’, 
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relatetl together, tlii'ougli ‘ mutual requirement, ’ ‘ com¬ 
patibility ’ and ‘ proximity, ’ there appears a resultant 
in the shape of the ‘ meaning of the senten(!e, ’—which 
is not expressed by any single word constituting that 
sentence, and which, being, on that ac^count, of a 
peculiar character, comes to !)(' ('ailed 1)y the name 
‘ Tdtparydrthn ’ or ‘ Import 

ddie Anvitdhhidhdnnvddins (followers of Prahha- 
kara) on the other hand, hold that the ‘ meaning of tlu* 
sentence’ is the expresxrd meaning of the words 
themselves. 

[By the former view, each word of the sentence cxpi’esa('s 
its meaning, and these word-meanings, ))ecoming related 
together, give rise to the ' meaning of the sentence’ ;—while 
hy the latter view the connected meaning of the sentence 
is also expressed by the words tJiemselves ; as. according to 
this view, words ha ve no m(‘aning a)>art from the sentence 
in which they ocenr.] 

T(’x:.—Almost all tim r<(rio'>is khals of meavmqs 
are held to he sej/fjestire /dso. 

Cornm. —As an (cxamph* of ‘ uggestion’ by the 
E.ipi'essed meaning, we h<‘iv(' the following.— 

“ Y(ai said, 0 moiiuT, that house-hold requisities are 
wanting. Say, then, what is to be done? Day-light will 
not long continiK' ';—where the meaning suf/tjested 
is that the woman speaking is (kisirous of roatning 
about for enjoyment. 

[This siigge.stion has been inferred through the character 
of the siicaker, who is known to he a. /rouidn of loose 
; if it came from a virtnoiis person, the speech 
would convey no such suggestion at all.] 



CHAPTER It 11 

As an example of suggestion by the Indicated 
meaning, we have the following.— 

“ O friend! you have for my sake been put to great 
trouble in having to pursue that handsome man ; but 
what you have done was prompted only by your good¬ 
ness, kindness and affection for me —where the mean¬ 
ing Indicated (by the clear marks of infidelity perceived 
by the speaker) that ‘ by giving the pleasure of your 
company to my beloved, you have acted like my 
enemy ’;—and what is suggeHcd by this indicated 
meaning is that the lover has proved unfaithful to his 
own beloved (by misbehaving witli her friend). 

[This snggestiou is based upon the fact of the speaker 
being the I)elove(l of the man to whom she had sent mes¬ 
sages through her friend.] 

As an example of suggestion by the Suggested 
meaning we have the following 

“See, the white crane, still and unperturbed, is 
shining on the lotus-leaf like <a conch-shell testing on a 
dish of flawless emerald.” The spetiker says expressly 
that the bird is sitting quiet, unmoved, and suggests 
thereby the security of the spot, betokening the 
absence of intruders; the suggestion, iheveiove, is that 
the spot is just suited for their meeting. On the other 
hand, the suggestion may be, “ since the bird is sitting 
'^acefully, you could not have come here ere this ; 
'^^estation that you had come here is conse- 

’ is based upon the fact of the two 
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The authot now proceeds to describe in due order 
the character of the Expressive and other kinds of 
words:— 

Text—That which denotes the direct conventional 
meaning is the ‘ Expressive' word. —(7) 

Comm —As a matter of fact, in ordinary parlance, 
thei’e is no comprehension of the meaning of a word, 
the convention regarding whose denotation is not 
known; thus it is only when the word is helped 
by its f'sage that it expresses a certain meaning; and 
when the conventional denotation is appreliended 
directly, without the intervention of any other agency, 
the word is said to be ‘expressive’ of that denotation 
or meaning. 

Text — Tfu' conventional denotation is four-fold, 
consisting of Community* and, the rest,—or 
{according to some) of Conwnimity alone. 

(7omm~—Though in evei*''^ case it is the indivi¬ 
dual that is endowed with intelligent actitoty, and as 
such capable of acting and desisting from action ;— 
yet it is not right to restrict the conventional 
dnotation to that alone, as tliis would make the 
convention either indefinite (if it wei-e applied to all indi¬ 
viduals, whose number is intinte) or wrong (if it w-^ 
restricted to any one or only a Imv individu- ’ 
hence not applictible to other individual 
because (if the convention were r* 

^ Conimiuiity is tukeii to imply the 
anti name. 
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viduals alone), no sueh distinction or differentiation 
would be possible as we have in the expression—‘This 
(a) ox (community) whicli is (h) white (attribute) and 
(c) Dittha (by name) is {d) walking (action).’ 

[As per hupoDieseH, every one of these four words 
would denote .the indiviflnal only, which is one and the 
same.] 

For these reasons the only reasonable course is to 
take the conventional denotation as appertaining only 
to tlie characteristic appurtenant to the individual. 

This characteristic of things is of two kinds—*(a) 
that Avhich belongs to the thing by its very nature 
and {h) that which is fastened upon it by th(‘ speaker; 
the fonner of these again is of two kinds—(c) that 
which is an ticcomplished entity and {d) tliat wliich 
has got to bo accomplished ; the former of these 
again, is of two kinds—(c) that whicli constitutes tlie 
very essence of the thing denoted by the woi’d and 
if) that which is the means of the imposition upon 
it of some distinguisliing feature ; of these latter two, 
the former i. e. (e) is the Community, — as 
has been declared in Vdkyapadlya, ‘By itself the 
ox is neither an ox nor a non-ox, it is only by reason 
of its being related to the community ox that it is 
called an “ox” [which means that the community is 
the very essence of tlie thing denoted];’—the latter 
[*. e. if)] is the quality, because when the thing has 
obtained its essfence (become an entity), it is the 


Or in logical terminology, separable and inseparable accident. 
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quality of whiteness and so forth, that serves to 
distinguish it;— (d) that wliich lias got to be accom¬ 
plished is' the action, consisting of a series of steps 
appearing one after the other;—lastly, when the 
speaker, of his own accord, fastens upon a particular 
object the distinguishing charactei’istic in the shape 
of any such haphazard group of letters as ‘ Dittha* 
'Davittha ' and so forth, solely as a collocation of letter- 
sounds ending with the last syllable, and not as 
occuri'ing in any distinct ordei' of sequence, this 
gi’ou]) of letteivs is what forms the name of the 
object concerned, and is what is classed as a proper 
noun (b). This is what the author of the Mahd- 
(on Panini-sutra, ' JfJrk') has declared in the 
following words—‘ The denotation of words is fourfold, 

as signified in the expression, “ the ox which is white 
and named Dittha is walking.” 

As regards the Atomic Dimension and such other 
Eternal Qualities (as, e.g. the Infinite Dimension, Sound 
and so forth) which, being eternal (lualities, aie coeval 
Avith the substances to which they belong, of which 
latter, on that account, they are the very ‘ essence’, 
and as such included under the category of ‘ commu¬ 
nity’,—these have .wen so been classed under the 
category of ‘ quality ’ (and not under ‘ community ’), 
only in view of the fact that th^^v have been classed (by 
the Vaislesikas) under‘qualities’; but in reality they can 
be called ‘quality ‘ only in a figurative or indirect sense. 

As for qualities, actions and proper names, even 
though each of them is, in reality one only (there 
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being only one whiteness, only one act of walking 
and only one propei- name ‘ Dittha each of these 
being comprehensive respectively of all individual 
shades of whiteness, of all kinds of walking and of 
all instances of the uttei’anee of the particular name 
by several persons), yc't it appears as if there were 
some diversity in them, the reason whereof lies in the 
fact of their subsisting in diverse individuals ; just as, 
for instance, though the face reflected is one only, 
yet when it is reflected in diverse reflecting substarces, 
—such as the polished sword, the mirror, the oil 
and so forth,—it has the appearance of being 
diverse. 

[Hence as the 'Uversity in the case of quality, action 
and name is only apparent, not real, tlio denotation of 
these does not involve either ‘ vagueness ' or ‘ wrongness ’ 
which has been found in tlie case of tlie denotation of 
individnals.] 

Some people (i.e. the Mimamsakas) have argued as 
follows*:—“ (ti) Even though the quality of whiteness 
subsisting in such varied substances tis the snow, the 
milk, the conch and other things is in reality diverse, 
yet there is something in them by virtue of which 
all of them are spoken of and comprehended under 
the single common name ‘ whiteness ’; and this 
something is what has been called the ‘ community 
of whiteness ’;—(6) similarl}’’, in the cooking of 
such diverse things as molasses, rice and so forth, there 
is the ‘ community of cooking ’;—(e) as also in the 
name '‘Dittha' as pronounced by such diverse individuals 
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as the boy, the grown up man, the parrot and so 
forth; or as applied to such and such objects named 
''DiUha' as are undergoing transformation at every 
moment, tliere is the ‘ community of the name 
Dittha ’ ;—and from all this it is clear that the 
denotation of the wortl consists (in all cnses) in the 
community (and not in quality, action and name 
also.)” 

There is another view held by others («.e. the 
Naiydyilcas) viz., that what is denoted by the 
word is the Individual- helonginy to the Coni’ 
munity. 

Yet others {Bmiddhm) have held the view that 
what is denoted by the word is the ''Apoha' i.e., ‘the 
negation of the contrary ’. 

[tf. fj., what the word ‘ ox ‘ denote^; is ’ the negation ol 
the non-e.x‘; this view being in accordance with the 
Bauddha theory that there is absolutely no pimilioe eiiti/y 
in the world.] 

All these various views are not . el foxth here, as 
it would unduly prolong our work, and it would not 
seive any useful purpose in regaixl to the real subject- 
matter of the treatise. 

Text.—That is the primary meaning', and this 
is the primary funciimi of it {the word), 
called ^denotation'. —(S) 

Comm., —‘ That' — i.e., the directly conventional;— 

‘ of it', of the word. 
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2'ext,—Whan the prinitiry Meaniny i.s precluded 
{J)y incompntihility), another meaniny, in 
affinity therewith, comes to he implied ,— 
cither on the basis of usaye or far a speeicd 
purpose,—this process of imposed implica¬ 
tion is called ‘ Indication Lak§and .— (9) 
Comm. —(a) In tlie oxpresRion ‘ karmani kushalah', 
(usetl in the sense of ' expert in his work’) the primary 
meaning of the word ‘ kushalah ' is‘grass-chopper’, 
and this idea of ‘ grass-chopping ’ is not compatible 
with the sense of tlie sentence;—similarly in the 
expression ‘ yahydydm yhosah ’ (used in the sense of 
‘the ranch in the (iaiiga’) the primary meaning of 
the term ' Gahyd’ is the river itself, and this is 
incompatible as the location for the ranch ;—hence 
in ) 3 oth these cases ‘ the primary meaning is barred ’, and 
‘ another ’ secondary meaning comes to be implied by 
the primary meaning in each of these two cases,—(a) 
the term ^ kushcda ’ implying the sense of tlie ‘expert’, 
which is ‘in affinity with ' the primary sense of ‘grass¬ 
chopping,’ in this that just as the ‘ expert in business ’ 
is possessetl of discrimmation so is the yrass-chopper 
also (who cuts what he needs and rejects what lie does 
not need),—and (b) the term ‘ Gakyd' implying 
the sense of ‘the bank,’ which is 'in affinity with’ the 
primaiy stnse of the ‘river’ in this that it is situated 
in close proximity;—and while in (a), the case of the 
term ‘ kushaJa ’, the said implication is basal upon 
‘usage’ (by which the term is generally used in the 
sense of ‘ expert ’), while in (b), in that of the tenn 
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‘Ganga,’ the said implication proceeds on the basis of 
the ‘ purpose ’ of pointing out those properties of 
‘ sanctity ’ and the rest wliich could not be expressed 
by the use of sucli expressions as ‘ gahgiitafe gho^ah ’ 
(‘the ranch on the hank of the Ganga’);—this 
function of indirect implication is ‘imposed’ upon 
the word, in the sense that it is not direct (from the 
word to the meaning), but indirect, through certain 
inTerveninar factors (in the shape of the ‘incompati¬ 
bility of the primary meaning’ and the rest mentioned 
ih'th<' text). 

Teoi:t. — ''Pure' Indication is of two hinds — {a) 
the ‘ Inclusive,' in tvhich there is implication 
of the other {the secondary) meaning for the 
purpose of completing {the logical cannection 
of) the primary meaning itself, and {h) the 
‘ Indicative ' in which the primary 'meaning 
surrenders itsef for the sake of the other 
{the secondary meaning) — {lO). 

Comm. —(a) An example of the ‘ Inclusive ’ Indica¬ 
tion we have in the expression ‘ kunttih pravishanti' 
(‘the lances enter’),* where the ‘primary meaning,’ the 
‘lances,’ implie'^ the men holding the lances, for the 
purpose of establishing the kfgical connection of the 
lances themselves with the act of ‘ entering’ (whichcould 
not be done by the latices, except through the men 
holding them). 


*Crrcek F'igui’O .of Speech ‘ metouymia.' 
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Some people have cited as an example of ‘Inclusive’ 
Indication, the expression ^ gauranubandhyah (‘the 
ox is to be sacrificed’), where, they explain, the 
priinaiy meaning of the temi ‘ox’—which is the 
‘ community ’ ox —impKes an individual ox, for the 
pm-pose of establishing its connection with the act of 
‘ being sacrificed ’ enjoined by the said vedic expression; 
iind they go on, this individual ox could not be 
regai’ded as directly denoted by the word itself, because 
of the principle ‘ the denotation of a word, having its 
force spent up in the qualifying adjunct (which, 
in this ctise, is the community), is unable to proceed 
to the qualified (which is the Individml).’ 

This however is not a right example of ‘ inclusive ’ 
indication; bewuise in this case, there is neither any 
‘purpose’ (served by the indirect implication, which 
could not be got by dhect denotition), nor any ‘ usage ’ 
(and these alone have been dechued to be the basis 
for indii’ect implication). AVhat rccdly happens in the 
case cited is that the individual is implied by the 
commimity by reason of their invariable concomitance; 
just as there is in the case of tlie imperative passive 
form 'kriyatdm\ where the agent is implied by 
reason of his being invariably concomitant with an 
action,—or in that of the imperative word ‘ huru. the 
<d)ject is implied by reason of its being inseparable fropi 
every transitive verb,—or in the case of the word 
firavisha, ’ ‘ enter,’ which implies the ‘ house ’ to be 
entered, as what is entered is inseparable from the 
act of entering, —or in the case of the word ‘pi^ttn* 
4 
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‘cake’(in'the accusative), some such verb as ‘eat’ 
is implied, as without some such transitive verb, there 
could be no object. 

The expression ‘ fat Devadatta eats not during the 
day ’ as implying his Tiocturnal feeding has been 
r^arded by some people as an example of ‘ Indication ’; 
but in tliis case the nocturnal feeding is not ‘indicated’ 
by the words at all; it is simply cognised either through 
‘Verbal Presumption’ (of the expression ‘he eats at 
night ’ as held by the Bhdtta), or through pure presum- 
tion (of the fact of the nocturnal feeding, as held by 
the Prdhhdkara). 

(h) An example of the ‘ Indicative ’ Indication we 
have in the expression ‘ gahgdydm gho^ah ’ (‘ the 
ranch in the Gahga ’); here, for the puipose of obtain¬ 
ing for the Bank (which is the secondary mean¬ 
ing indicated by the term ‘ Gahgdydm ’) the character 
of being the location of the ranch, the term ‘ Gahgd¬ 
ydm ’ ‘ surrenders its primary meaning ’ ( i.e. the 
river) ; and in this case the process of Indication is 
called ‘Indicative.’ 

Both of these kinds here exemplified (ct and b) 
belong to the category of ‘ pure ’ Indicsition,—so called 
because they do not involve or require any auxiliaiy 
agency (in the shape of some sort of similitude between 
the Primaiy and Secondaiy meanings). 

It is not true (as some people have asserted) 
that in cases of ‘pure’ Indication— Uke those just 
cited—there is a clear ‘difference’ manifested bet¬ 
ween the indicated (secondary) and the indicative 
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(primary) meanings,—this ‘ difference ’ being teclmically 
called ‘ taias^thya ’ ‘ aloofness,’—[while in cases of Indi¬ 
cation other than the ‘ piii’e, ’ there is ‘ non-difference ’ 
manifested between the two meanings.]—^This, we say, is 
not true; because as a matter of fact, in a case where the 
Banh is spoken of by means of the word ‘ Gahgd, ’ it is 
done clearly for the purpose of expressing some definite 
notion (such as that of ‘ sanctity ’ in the present ease); 
and this pui’pose ctin be accomplislied only when the two 
(the indicated ‘ bank ’ and the indicative ‘ river ') are 
comprehended as absolutely identical \ i. e., the sanctity 
of the ‘ bank ’ is recognised only when tlie ‘ bank ’ is 
identified with tlie ‘ river ’ whose sanctity is abeady 
well-known.] Tf this were not so, and if all that 
was intendetl to be expresseil was some sort of connec¬ 
tion with the ‘ river, ’ then as this could be done equally 
well by the ordinaiy expression ‘ gahgdtate ghosah ’ 
(‘ the rancli on the banks of the river Gaiogd ’),-—what 
difference would there be between the expression of 
that idea by this direct assertion and the indirect 
‘ indication ’ of the same (by the indirect expression 
‘ gahgdydm ghosah ’) ? 

Text.—There is however another {kind of Indica¬ 
tion) called the ^ Super-i7npomnt\ whei'ein 
the ‘ Mnposed' cis well as Uhat imposed upon ’ 
are both distinctly expressed. 

Comm .—That Indication is called ‘ Superimponent ’ 
in which what is ‘ imposed ’ iind what is ‘ imposetl 
upon ’ are both mentioned as coiTelated and as cleaiiy 
distinct from one another. 
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Text.—That same, {Indication) would he called 
^ Introsusceptive^ when what is ^imposed' 
swallows the other {that is '’imposed upon'). 

-ill) 

Comm .—Where the ‘ vi^ayin what is ‘ imposed ’ 
‘ swallows ’— i. e., takes within itself—‘ the other * 
». e., that which is‘imposed upon’,—^it is a case of 
‘Tntrosusceptive ’ Indication. 

Text.—These two kinds of Indication {a) when 
based upm similitude, are known as 
'qualitative'; and (6) as'pure' when they 
are based upon other kinds of relationship. 

Comm. — {A) As examples respectively of the 
‘ Superimponent ’ and ‘Introsusceptive’ Indication, based 
upon similitude (and hence ‘ qualitative), we have 
the two expressions {a) ' gaurvdhikah' {' the plough¬ 
man is an ox ’); and {h) ' guarayarn ' (‘ he is the ox 
itself ’). 

[In («) the character of the ‘ ox ’ is what is ‘ imposed, ’ 
and the ‘ploughman’ is the one ‘imposed upon’; and both 
these being mentioned as distinct from one another, it 
is a case of ‘ superimponent ’ Indication ; while in (i) the 
character imposed, ; i. e. the ‘ ox ’, ‘ SAvallows ’ up the 

man upon whom it is imposed, the man loses his distinct 
individuality and becomes merged, as it Avere, in the ‘ ox ’ ; 
hence this becomes a case of the ‘ introsusceptive ’ Indi¬ 
cation.] 

The exact process of Indication in these cases is 
thus explained by some people:—When the ‘ plough¬ 
man ’ is spoken of as the ‘ ox, ’ this latter word 
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indicates the qualities of stupidity, dullness and the 
like which belong to the animal denoted by that word, 
and through these qualities (thus indirectly indicated) 
the word ‘ox ’ comes to denote the man (and it is 
thus that the co-ordination between the man and 
the ox is secured).—According to others, however, what 
happens is, hot that the word ‘ox’ diriictly ex¬ 
presses the man (through its qualities of stupidity 
and dullness), hut that it indirectly indicates similar 
qualities in the man. —But according to others again 
(men of our way of thinking), the word ‘ ox ’ indicates 
the man himself, as being the substratum of those 
same qualities that belong to the ox also. 

This has been declared elsewhere also (in the Shlo~ 
kavdrtika) —^‘Indication is the name given to the 
cognition of what is invariably concomitant with what 
is directly expressed by the word; and this process is 
called ‘ qualitative ’ on account of the indication being 
based upon the presence of certain qualitie.<^' 

In this passage what is meant by ‘ invariable con¬ 
comitance ’ is only relationship, and not actual (insepar¬ 
able) concomitance: for if the latter were meant, 
there could be no indication in the case of such 
expressions as ‘maflchdh ’(‘ the platforms 

are shouting ’) 

[As there is no iiisepamblc concomitance between the 
platform and the men on the platform]. 

In fact it has been rightly observetl that in cases 
where there is actual invariable concomitance (between 
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the indicated and the indicator), one naturally im¬ 
plies the other, and there is no m>ed for the indiontive 
process at all. 

(h). Examples of the ‘superimponent’ and ‘ in- 
trosusceptive ’ Indication, based upon factors other 
than ‘ similitude,’ {and hence ‘ pure ’) we have in the 
two expressions ‘ Ayurghrtam ’ (‘ clarified l)utter is 
longevity ’) and ‘ Aynrevedetm’ (‘ It is longevity itself’); 
—where the factor upon which the indication is based 
is some such relationship as that l)etween cause and 
effect, and the like and in all such cases the two kinds 
of Indication—‘superimponent’ and ‘introsusceptive’ 
—are such as are actually preceded (and biought 
about) by the said lelationships of ‘ cause and effect ’ 
and the like. 

Now here, in the case of the two kinds of ‘qualita¬ 
tive’ Indication, the purpose se»'ved [(<*) in the ca.se of 
the ‘superimponent ’ variety, e,g., ‘ the ploughman is an 
ox’] is the bringing about of the ''ognition of similarity 
l)etween the two things i-ecognised as different from one 
another,—and [(/>) in the «ise of the‘introsusceptive’ 
variety, ‘he is verily an ox’] it is the bringing 
about of the notion of absolute identity between the 
two things. In the case uf the two kinds of‘pui-e ’ 
Indication [e. g., (a) ‘Butter is longevity ’ and (b) ‘ It is 
longevity itself’] on the other hand, the purpose served 
is the bringing about of the notion that the thing 
spoken of is one that accomplishes a certain object 
in a way better than anything ehe [in the case of (o)] 
or in/adibly [in the ease of (?>)]. 
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In some cases the Indication is based upon the 
relation of ‘subserviency;’ e.g., pillar that subserves 
the purpose of (the worship of) Indra is called ‘ indra 
—sometimes it is based upon the relationship of ‘ master 
and servant ' \e. g. when the king’s servant is spoken as 
the ‘ king ’;—in some cases it is based upon the relation¬ 
ship of ‘ whole and part ’; e. g. in the expression ‘ agra~ 
hastah ’ (‘ foremost hand ’) as applied to any and eveiy 
foremost limb, this latter is indicatal by the word 
‘ hand ’;—in other civses again it is based upon the 
relationsliip of ‘ doing the same work e.g,, when one 
who is not a carpenter is spoken of as ‘ cai’penter ’ (on 
account of his doing the carpenter’s work). 

Text—IViUK indication is of six kinds, — (1^). 

Comm .—That is, (the four kinds mentioned in 
11 and 12) along with the first two kinds (described 
in 10). 

This (Indication)— 

Text — ii'hen based upon usage, is without any 
‘ suggested ’ meaning ; but when it zs based 
upon some purpose, it is accompanied by a 
‘ suggested ’ meaning. 

Comm, —In fact the recognition of the jt/iirpose 
(in the case of Indication) is obtained only through the 
process of ‘ suggestion ’. 

Text — And it may be either abstrzise w* exphcit. 

Comm. —‘ It ’—the suggested meaning. 
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It is ‘ abstruse ’ in the following passage— 

‘Oh! The first tide of youth is exuberant in the 
body of the moon-faced one : her face is blooming 
with smiles, her glances have acquired the graceful 
arch, her gait evinces a rising gracefulness, her thoughts 
have relinquished steadiness, the bosom shows the 
budding breasts, and her thighs are plump and efficient.’ 

[Here we have the primary meaning of the following 
words barred by incompatibility with the context—(«) the 
word ‘ is exuberant ’ (as applied to tide of youth, which is 
inanimate),— {h) ‘blooming’ (applied to smik, though 
it is really applicable io jioiverf^, —(c) ‘ actiuiring ’ (as applied 
to the fjiaiices, which are inanimate),— [d) ‘ rising ’ (as 
applied to f/racifulness, which is not a material substance 
and hence cannot do any risiiif/), —(c) ‘ relinquishing steadi¬ 
ness ’ (as applied to thoughk which are not sentient ),—(/ ) 
‘ budding ’ (as api'lied to breasts, though really applicable 
to floivers,)—'cMd iy) ‘ efficient ’ (as applied to the thighs 
which are inanimate); and hence they are taken as indicating 
the (figurative; meaning in which the words are understood 
in the passage ; e.g. (a) ‘ exuberance ’ indicates c.veetkna' and 
what is suggested is ‘desirability — {b) ’ blodriing ’ indicates 
unrestrained manifestation, and what is suggested is ‘ sweet 
odour ’ and so forth (c) ‘ aenuiring ’ indicates mastery and 
it suggests the ‘appearance of the loved person’;— {d) ‘rising’ 
indicates which suggests ‘heart-ravishing cha¬ 

racter (e) ‘ relinquishing steadiness ’ indicates impatknee, 
which suggests ‘ the increasing influence of love’;—(/) 
‘budding’ indicates unflabbiness, which ‘ fitness 

for embrace ’:—{g) ‘ efficiencj ’ indicates capacity for spirit¬ 
ed intercourse, which s^-ggests ‘ loveliness.’—And all this, 
not capable of being comprehended by ordinary men, is 
very ‘ ..hstruse’.] 
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As an example of the ‘ explicit ’ suggested meaning, 
we have the following— 

‘ Coming into contact with prosperity ’ even dull 
persons become conversant with the functions of the 
clever : the intoxication of youth itself teaches the graces 
to lovely women.’ 

Here the word ‘ teaches’ (having its direct meaning 
barred, in relation to the ‘ intoxication of youth,’ which 
is inanimate), indicates ‘manifestation’, which suggests 
‘ spontaneous attainment of the graces ’; and this sug¬ 
gestion is quite explicit). 

Text — In this way Indication, has been declared 
to he of three kinds. {13). 

Comm. —That is, (1) that in which there is no 
suggested meaning, (2) that in which the suggested 
mciining is abstruse, and (3) that in which the suggest¬ 
ed meaning is explicit. 

Text—That which contams the said {indication) 
is the ‘ Indicative '— 

Comm. —‘Word’, * shabdah', has to be construed 
here (from Text 6). 

‘ Tadhhvh' —That which contains,is the substratum 
of, the Indication. 

[Having described the ‘ expressive word ’ (in Text 7) and 
the ‘ indicative word ’ (in the foi-egoing Text), the author 
now turns to the description of the ‘ suggestive word.’ As 
in the other two cases, however, so here also, before describ¬ 
ing the ‘ suggestive word,’ it is necessary to explain the 
process of ‘ suggestion.’ This sngycstion is of two kinds- 
‘ Verbal,’ based upon the word, and ‘ Iileal based upon the 
meaning ; as the present context is dealing with u ords, the 
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author takes up Verbal suggestion here, the other kind 
being dealt with in Chapter III. The Verbal suggestion 
also is of two kinds, that based upon the directly expressed 
meaning of the word, ‘ denotative,’ and that based upon the 
indicated meaning of the word, ‘ indicative.’ And as he 
has been just dealing with Indication, he takes up the 
‘ Indicative ’ suggestion first.] 

Text—Of the Indicative Woi'd, that function 
{ivhieh brings about the cognition of the 
'purpose ’ of the indication) is of the nature 
of ‘ Suggestion ’. 

Conan. “AVliy so 
[Answer.) 

Text—In regard to that intended idea foi' 
hringiiig about the cognition whereof one 
has recourse to Indication, and which is 
cognisable through the word only,—the 
function {of the word) can be none other 
thaib' Suggestion 

Comm A word is used indicativoly- only when it 
is intended to convey the notion of tlio ‘purpose’ 
(which could not he cognised through the direct deno¬ 
tation of the word);—and yet tlie said notion is 
obtained from that same word, and not from anything 
else; and in this function rhe word is none other than 
suggestion because' 

Text—[a) it canrwt be direct Denotation, as there 
is no usage to that effect ',— 

^ C’omw.-—In the case of the expression ‘the ranch, 
in the Oahga’, the ‘ sanctity' mid such other qualities 
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are recognised as belonging to the hank; and yet there 
is no usage of the word ‘ Gaiiga ’ in that sense;— 

Text —(6) iior can it he Indicatimi, because the 
necessary conditions are tcarUing, — {IS), » 

Comm .—^That is, the tliree conditions described 
above—the Primary meaning being barret! and so forth 
(see Text 9). For instance— 

Te^t—What ‘ indicated ’ is not the primary 

meaning ; rwr is that meaning incompatible’, 
nor has it any connection xeith the intended 
idea ; nor again is \ there any pu/rpose 
served by it {i. e., by making the iniended 
idea an object of further Indication ); 
nor lastly is the xvord itself wanting in the 
requisite force. 

Comm .—In the expression ‘the ranch in the 
Gahga’, the word ‘ Gaiiga ’ is taken as ixidicating the 
‘hank’, because its primary meaning of ‘river’ is 
found incompatible;—if, in the same manner, the 
sense of the ‘ hank ’ also were intompatihle, then 
alone could it he taken as indicating the intended 
idea (of ‘ sanctity ’ and so forth);—as a matter of 
fact however, in the first place, the bank does not 
form the primary meaning of the word ‘ ganga,’ 
nor is it incompatible, [so that the first condition of 
Indication is not fulfilled];—secondly there is no 
affinity between the ‘ bank ’ as indicated by the word 
^gahgd' with‘sanctity’ and the other qualities that 
would be indicated (by die bank) [so that the 
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second condition of Indication is not ftilfilled]; 
thirdly, there is no fiuther purpose served by making 
tlie intended idea of ‘ sanctity ’ and the rest the object 
of a further indication;—nor lastly, is the word 
‘gahgd’ incapable (withoul the intervention of the 
indicative process) of bringing about the notion of 
‘sanctity ’ and the rest, as it is of denoting the lank. 

[The woirt ‘ Oanga’ is incapable of denoting the ha)ik ; 
hence for the purpose of bringing about the notion of the 
bank, it has to seek the help of Indication ; but as I’egards 
‘ sanctity and the rest, the idea of these can be brought 
about by the word ‘ (Jango,’ itself, through ‘suggestion.’] 

"fext. — Further, in this manner, there would he 
an injinite regress, which would strike at 
the very root {of the intended comprehension). 

Comm. —If ilie piupose for which the original 
Indication has been adopted were itself the object of 
a further Indication,—then for the second Indication 
diere would be another purpo^*^; and in connection 
with the Indication of this latter, there would be yet 
another purpose; and so on and on, liiere would be 
an infinite regress, and the result of this would b(' 
that the desired comprehension would not be got at. 

An objection is raised v— “ What the word ‘ Gahgd ’ 
Indicates may be the hank as possessed of the qualities 
and the rest; and the nurpose served by 
this indication is the bringing about of a notion that 
could not be got at by the expiession ‘ the ranch on 
the bank of the Gahgd ; and thus as Indication itself 
would provide the comprehen.-ion of the hank almig 
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with the qualities, where would be tlie need for having 
jiny ‘ suggestion ’ at all ? ’’ 

[The answer to this is given l)y the following Text.] 

Text.—It is uet right to make the ‘ indicated ’ 
meaning include, the, intended idea {fen' the 
sake of which Indication is admitted. — { 17 ). 

Comm. —“ Why not ? ” 

Text.—Because the object of a cognition is one 
thing, and its residtant is said to he another. 

Comm. —For instance, the‘object’ of the percep¬ 
tional cognition is the blue thing, while the ‘ resultant ’ 
of that cognition is the ‘ apprehendedness ’ of that thing 
(as held by the Mimdmsaka), or tlie ‘representative 
cognition ’ (‘ I perceive the blue thing,’—this according 
to the Naiydyika). 

[Similarly the oJijecf of the cognition obtained by Indi¬ 
cation is the ‘ bank,’ and the idea of ‘ sanctity ’ and the rest 
is only its resiiltanf, which, therefore, being different from 
the ‘ object,’ cannot be coupled with the former.—There 
is no doubt that such is the meaning of the text ; and 
the commentators have had recourse to a subtle and laboured 
explanation only on account of their Ixdng unable to 
reconcile the clear meaning of the text with their own 
conceptions.] 

Text.—Thus Indication cannot apply to the 
thing along with its qualities. 

Comm .—This has been already explainetl. 

Text.—It is only after something has been indi¬ 
cated that .special qualities come {to be recog- 
nned) as belonging to it.—{ 18 ). 
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Gonitn. —Tlifls aftor the hnnh lian betui indiecUed 
(by tho word ‘ Gaiiga), the special qualities, of ‘ sanctity ’ 
and the rest come to bo recogniswl as belonging to it; 
and the recognition of these qu.nlities can be brought 
about by the word through a function that is different 
from Denotation and Tndic<ation; and this function must 
necessarily be held to be »that which is spoken of by 
such names as ‘ vyafijancC (suggestion), ‘ dhvanami' 
(echo), ^dyotnna' (illumination) and so forth. 

Suggestion based upm Indication has been des¬ 
cribed ; the author now proceeds to describe that hailed 
upon Denotation — 

Text—When a word having several primary 
meanings has the range of its denotation 
restricted by Uionnection' and such other 
conditions,—if there appears the cognition 
of a meaning other than the denoted {or 
dire fly expressed) one, that function which 
brings about this coguition is Suggestion^ 
-{ 19 ). 

Comm. [ Says the Vakyapad^ja) {a) ‘ Connec¬ 
tion, {b) Disjunction, {<■) Association, {d) Enmity, 
(c) Purpose, (/) Context, (r/) Peculiarity, (A) prox¬ 
imity of another word, f) Capacity, {j) (Compati¬ 
bility, {k) Place, {1) Time, {m) (iender, {n) Accent 
and so forth,—these ate the conditions that servti to 
bring about the idea of a particular mejining of ;i 
word, when there is an uncertainty as to its actual 
ineari'ug in a particular contextand it is in 
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accordance with tliis that one particular meaning, out 
of a number of meanings, of a word is understood 
to be intended, in each of the following expressions 
respectively:— 

(«) In the expression ^ Mari with coneh and 
discus’ the exact meaning of the word ‘ Itari ’, which 
has many meanings, is restiicted to Visnu, through 
‘connection’, [as of all the things denotetl by the 
word ‘ hari ’, it is Visnu alone who has any connec¬ 
tion with ‘the conch and the discus’];—(b) simi¬ 
larly in the expression ‘ Hari without the conch and 
the discus’, [as it is only one who luis had ‘connec¬ 
tion’ with a thing that can be ‘disjoined’ from it, 
this ‘disjunction’ restricts the meaning of '’hari'' to 
Visnu];—(c) in the expression ^Rdmalal-smanau^ 
the meaning of the word ‘Kama’, is restricted to that 
Rama who was the son of Dasharatlia [and this on 
account of the ‘ association ’ of Laksmana]; {d) while 
in the expression ‘the behaviour of these two com- 
batiints is like that of Riima and Arjuna’, the meaning of 
‘ Rama ’ is I’estricted to Parasluuama, anti that of 
‘ Arjuna ’ to the son of Krtavirya [and this through 
the well-known ‘ enmity ’ between these two persons]; 
—(e) in the expression ‘ worship Sthdnu for the pur¬ 
pose of removing the shackles of the world’, the 
meaning of tlie word ^Sthdnn’ii^ resti-icted to Hhiva 
[as the ‘ purpose ’ mentioned can be fulfdled by the 
worship of that (rod only];—(/) in the expression 
‘ Deva knows everything ’ the meaning of the word 
‘deva’ is restricted to [and this is done through 
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the ‘ context the words being addressed to tlie king\, 
(g) in the expression ‘ Makaradhvaja is angry the 
meaning of the word ^Makaradhvaja, ’ is restricted to 
the Love-God [as the ‘peculiarity ’ mentioned, being 
angry, can apply to that God alone, and not to tlie 
ocean, which is also called ''Makaradhvaja'\\ —(A) 
in 'devasya purdrateh', the meaning of the word, 
'deva' ii? restricted to Shiva [through the ‘proximity 
of the word’ 'purdrdti', which can apply to Sliiva, 
and to no other GodJ ;—(?) in ‘the kokila bird is 
intoxicated by Madhu', the meaning of the word 
‘ Madhu' is restricted to the Spring [as that alone, 
an<l not honey or wine, has the ‘ capacity ’ to intoxi¬ 
cate the bird ] ; {j) —in ''pdtu vo dayitdmukham,' the 
meaning of the word ''pdtu' (which can mean drink 
and protect also) is restiicted to confrontation [as this 
alone is ‘ compatible’ with the ‘beloved’s face’] ;— {k) in 
‘Parameshvara shines here ’, the meaning of the word 
' Parameshvarah ' is restricted to the king, through the 
‘place’ referred to being the King’s capital;— {1) in 
'Chitrahhdnu is shining,’ the meaning of the word 
‘ Chitrabhdnu ' is restricted to the Su?i, if the words are 
uttered during the day, and to ^re, if they are uttered 
at night, and this is done through ‘ time’;—•(?/?) in the 
expression ‘ Mitra shines,’ if the word ‘ Mitra ’ is usetl 
in the neuter ‘ gender,’ its meaning becomes restiicted 
to the friend, but if in the Masculine ‘ gender/ then 
to the Sun;— {n) in the expression 'Indrashatrv,' 
the meaning becomes restrictetl by the ‘accent’ [if 
the accent is put on the first word of the compound. 
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it has to be taken as Bdhuvrihi, and then its meaning 
is he ‘ who^ killer is Indra,’but if the accent is put 
on the second word it has to be taken as Tatpuru^a, 
which means ‘the killer of Tndra’]. But it is only in the 
case of Vedic expressions that accent serves the 
purpose of restricting the denotation of words.—The, verse 
qnot^ from the Vcikyapadtya contains at the end 
the terra ‘ adi,' ‘ and so forth ’; this is meant to 
include (o) Gesture, which serves to restrict the meaning 
in such passfiges as—‘ During all these days her breasts 
have been reduced to this (marked by a gesture) size, 
her eyes have shrunk to this, and her condition has 
become like this! 

Now, in some cases, it is found that though the 
signification of the word has been restricteil in the 
manner described above, find the other significations are 
precluded,—^yet the word, which has several meanings, 
may even so succeed in bringing about the cognition 
of a meaning other than that to which the signification 
has been restricted;—and this could not be done by the 
denotative function of the word, tis that has been res¬ 
tricted and hence precluded from the meaning cognised; 
nor could it be done by its indicative function, as the 
‘incompatibility of the primary meaning’ and other 
conditions of Indication would be wanting; the only 
function by which it can be done is ‘ suggestion.’ 

An example of this we have in the following 
verse:— 

‘ Bhadratmano diiradhirohatanprvishala— 

VamshonnatebL krtashillmukhavigrahasya 

6 
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- Yasyanupaplutagate^ paravaranasya 

Danarabuseksubhaga^ satatankaro bhut’ 

[‘The hand (trunk) of this destroyer of enemies 
(large elephant),—who is high-souled (belongs to the 
‘ bhadra ’ species of elephants), whose body is irrepres¬ 
sible (who can be mounted with difficulty), the nobility 
of whose race is high (who is as tall as a bamboo), 
who has become an expert in the use of arrows (who 
has a host of bees hovering round him), whose insight 
is undimmed (whose gait is steady),—was always 
beautified by the water poured in the formal making of 
gifts (by the ichor flowing from his temples)]. 

[Here we find that the words are so skilfully chosen that 
they are applicable to the king as also to the elephant; the 
fact however that it is addressed to the king restricts the 
meaning of the words to him alone ; and yet the idea of the 
‘ elephant ’ also is cognisable throughout ; and this idea is 
the result of Suggestioii.^ 

Text,—The word endowed v'ith that {i, e. the said 
function of suggestion) is the ^suggestive 
wcn'd' 

Comm.—' Endowed wdh that’ i.e. endowed with 
the function of suggestion. 

Text. Inasmuch as the, word is * suggestive ’ 
only when it has other meanings, the mean¬ 
ing also is held to he so {i, e, ^suggestive’) 
hy virtue of its helping the process. 

Comm. — ^So’ — i. e. suggestive. 
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THE SUGGESTIVENESS OF MEANING 

Text. —2%e meanings qf these have been described 
before. 

Comm.—'meanings ’— i. e. the Expressed, the In¬ 
dicated and the Suggested. 

'Of these\ — i.e. of the Expressive, the Indicative 
and the Suggestive words.— {yide Text 6, above). 

Text—The suggestiveness of Meanings is now 
described. 

Comm. —The author next states the nature of 
the said suggestiveness of words.— 

Text—'Suggestion ’ is that function of the mean¬ 
ing which brings about the cognition of 
another meaning, by persons endowed 
with imaginative intuition,—through pecu¬ 
liarities of {a) the speaker, (6) the person 
spoken to, (c) intonation, (d) the sentence, 
(e) the expressed meaning, (/) the presence 
of another, (g) context, {h) place, {i) time 
and so forth .— 

Comm. — 'The person spoken to' — i. e. one for 
whose sake the words are used Intonation'—’ 
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variation of tone;—‘ context ’—the occasion; of the 
meaning^ — i. e. of the expressed, the indicated or the 
suggested meaning. 

Examples are cited in due order— (a) ‘ 0 Friend ! 
having taken up a heavy jar of water, I have come 
walking fast, I feel fatigu^ and languid through 
perspiration and breathlessess; I shall rest awhile.’ 

Here what is suggested is that the speaker is tiying 
to conceal her stolen amours. 

[Whai the woman describes are the physical signs that 
may be caused either by hard physical work or by amorous 
flirtations; but on d^ccowni ot the cJiaracfer of thr spealier 
l)eiiig known to be that of a woman with loose morals, 
what is suggested is that the signs described have been 
due to dalliance, and she is trying to conceal this by 
attributing them to her having carried a ‘heavy jar of water.]' 

{h) ‘Oh my friend! for the sake of wretched me, 
thou also art suffering from sleeplessness, weakness, 
anxiety, lassitude and breatldeSsiiess! ’ 

Here what is suggested is that the friend, who has 
been acting as an intermediary between the separated 
lovers, has herself been enjoying the company of her 
friend’s lover. 

[The physical effects uoscribed are such as may be 
caused, either by constant moving about from one party 
to the other for the purpose of bringing the lovers together, 
or by dalliance ^ but the ci(lxit''6ss&(l being known 

to be prone to misbebtiviour,'the suggested meaning is 
that the symptoms described are due to her secret inter¬ 
course with her friend’s lower,] 
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' (c) ‘ Having seen the Princess of Pafichala sub-* 
jected to indescribable indignity in the assembly of 
kings,—having observed the way in which for a long 
time we lived in the forest, clad in tree-bark, along with 
the foresters,—and having' witnessed how we lived 
in Virata’s house, sec.-retly and engaged in unbe¬ 
coming acts,—having seen all it is still towards 
sorely afflicted as I am, that our eldest brother 
bears anger, and not even now towards the Kurus!’ 

Here what is suggested by the ‘Intonation’ (the 
elnphasis laid upon the pronoun ‘myself’) is )that 
it is not right for the king to bear anger towards me, 
it is time now that he were angry with the Kiuiis’. 

It will not be right to argue here that, inasmuch, 
as the Intonation only "serves to complete the directly 
expressed meaning of the sentence, this is a case of 
the suggested meaning being subservient' (to the 
expressed meaning)!—This, we say, will not be light; 
the Intonation does really ' serve to complete the' 
meaning of the sentence; but tliis it does pnly in 
so far as it expre)<ses the question (‘ does the king 
bear anger towards me, and not towards the Kurus 
and not as it suggests the further meaning of the 
impropi'iety of anger towards the speaker). 

[Hence in so fai as the mgyvstiini hy tlie Intonation 
is concerneil, there is no ‘ subserviency to the expressed 
meaning ’; specially as the midgeslinn appears after the 
expressed meaning has been duly comprehended.] 

(<^) ‘ At that time you did not turn away \ your 
eyes fixed as they were upon my cheeks; now.however, 
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even though I am the same, and the cheeks ai'e the 
same, yet that look of yours is no more.’ 

Here the meaning suggested is—‘ while my friend 
was sitting by me her face being reflected in my 
cheek, the way in which you looked towards that 
reflection was of quite a different character; when 
however she has gone away, it has completely changed, 
—what a stealthy lover you are! ’ 

[The suggestiim is due to the fact of the sentences con¬ 
taining the terms ‘ at that time ’ and ‘ now ’.] 

(e) ' This spot on the bank of tlte Narmada is 

redolent with the beauty of fresh plantain-groves, 
and excites, through the loveliness of its bowers, the 
sportive graces of the lovely woman! and further, O 
delicate one! here are blowing breezes favourable 
to love-making, led as they are by the God of Love 
flurried with unaccountable excitement.’ 

Here the meaning suggested is—‘ let us enter the 
bower for the purpose of love-making.’ 

[This suggestion is due to the expressed meaning of 
the following words—(1) ‘ 2'anvl which expresses delicacy 
brought about by the influence of love,—(2) ‘ Narmada,' the 
literal meaning of which is ‘ tnat which gives pleasure — 
(3) ‘ nddesha ’ which means ‘ that which can only be 
pointed out, and not easily .•■ ached, hence free from intru¬ 
sion,’—(4) ‘ sarasa ’ denotes freshness of the leaves, hence 
freedom from all fear of any shuffling '^ound being made,— 
(5) ‘ shrenl ’ denotes thickness of the grove, and hence 
invisibility from outside.] 

(/) ‘ My hard-hearted mother-in-l.aw is always 
urging me to all household work; it is only 
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in the evening that I get some respite, if any 
. at all 

Here a woman suggests to the person close by 
that evening is the only time at which assignation 
could be made. 

[The expressed meaning is that the woman has no 
time except in the evening, and by reason of the proixmity 
of her lover who is waiting for assignation, this simple 
statement suggests the evening as the time at which she 
agrees to meet him.] 

(g) ‘ We hear your husband is coming here in 

three hours’ time; why then are you sitting idle ? O, 
friend, make your preparations 

A woman who is on the point of going out to 
meet her lover, is warned by another woman that it 
would not be right to do so. 

[The expressed meaning is that the woman should 
make preparations for meeting her husband who will soon 
be arriving ; but this being said on the occasion of the 
woman going out to meet a lover, suggests the said mean- 
ing.] 

{h) ‘ O dear friends, you please do the flower¬ 
picking in some other place; I am doing it here; 
I am unable to wander farther off; do me tlierefore 
this favour; here I am beseeching you with joined palms.’ 

What is suggested by the speaker to her confidante 
is—‘ This place being quite solitaiy, please bring in 
my lover.’ 

[The expressed meaning is simply a reqnest to her 
companions to leave her alone ; the sequestered position of 
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the spot wlie^re the speech is made stKjgcsts. the aforesaid 
request to the confidante]. 

(^) ‘ 0 my beloved, you are bound to obey the 

wi&lies of your elders; what shall I say to you, unfortu¬ 
nate as I am ! If you have to go on your journey, 
you may go ; you will hear what I am going to do/ 

. The meaning suggested is—‘ The spring-season 
having arrived (when lovers should be united), if you are 
going away from home, 1 shall not be alive any longer 
and shall, therefore, not know where you may be/ 

[Tl’-Is due to the fact of the speech being 

mj^de during sp)i}ig4itnp~\. 

(j) The phrase ‘and so fortli’ (in Text 22) is 
mctuit , to include Gesture and such other details. An 
example of suggestion by expressed meaning, through 
the peculiarity of gesture, Ave have in the following— 

‘While I was standing close to the door, she, :fts- 
plendent Avith the very essence of beauty, having 
dilated her tliighs. ])ressed them together; she brought 
doAvn the A'eil over her face, cast unsteady glances, 
suppressed her speech and ch-eAv her aruis together.’ 

Here the various gestures described suggest to the 
lover the wishes of the spciiker. 

[(1) The inovcment of the thighs suggests her desire 
for inverted intercourse, t;:i' the lu'inging down of the veil 
suggests that the lover shotdd comc! secretly,—(3) the 
unsteady glances suggest that her past-ion of love has been 
aroused,—(4) the suppression of speech suggests that there 
should be no talk regarding the meeting,—(S) and the 
•bringing together of the arms suggests that when he comes 
to her he will receive her emlmicesj. 
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Whenever occasion presents itself, examples are 
cited again and again for the purpose of explaining the 
subject so fully as to leave nothing to be desired on 
the part of the enquirer. 

Sometimes we have suggestion based upon the 
peculiarity of two or more of the conditions of the 
‘speaker’ and the rest enumerated here. 

The suggestiveness of the ‘ indicated ’ and ‘ suggest¬ 
ed ’ meanings also may be illustrated in the same 
manner (as that of the ‘ expressed ’ meaning.) 

Text.—Inasmuch as the meaning that suggests 
another meaning is itself cognisable by 
means of the tvord,—the word also is helpful 
in the stiggestiveness of the meaning. — {2S). 

Comm. —‘ By means of the word,’ —^That is, 
anything cognised through any other means of know¬ 
ledge is never suggestive. 



Chapter IV. 

SUGGESTIVE POETRY. 

(7owim.—‘Word’ and‘meaning’ having been de¬ 
fined, the next subject to be dealt wth should be the 
exact nature of ‘ defects,’ ‘ excellences ’ and ‘ figures of 
speech ’ [in view of the form in which the definition 
of ‘ poetry ’ has been word«l]; but it is only when 
tlie object to wdiich the properties, belong has been 
described that it can be ascertained whether certain 
properties of it are fit to be I’ejectecl or admitted; for 
this reason the author now proceeds to describe the 
various kinds of poetry {oi which the defects, excellences 
and figures are properties.) 

Text. — I'l that ‘ si^ggestive ’ poetry where the 
‘ expressed ’ mea'niny is not meant to he 
applicable,—the ‘‘expressed leaning' is 
either (a) transformed into another mean¬ 
ing or (b) entirely rejected. — {^4). 

Comm. —The ‘ expressed meaning ’ is ‘ not meant 
to be apphcable ’ only in cases where predominance 
attaches to that abstruse ‘ suggested meaning ’ which 
is based upon Indication;—and it is such instances 
that should be understood as ‘ Dhvani, ’ ‘ suggestive 
poetry ’; since they have been referred to in the text 
by the expression ‘ dhvanau, ’ ‘ in suggestive poetry 
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— (a). In this ‘ suggestive poetry, ’ the ^expressed mean¬ 
ing being found to have no useful significance, be¬ 
comes, in some cases, ‘ transformed into , another mean¬ 
ing ’;— e.p. in the following:— 

‘ I tell you here sits an assembly of learned men; you 
should, therefore, remain here with your mind fully alert’ 
Here mere telling (having no sigriificafice at all) 
becomes transformed into advising (the suggestion 
being ‘ I advise you that in this assembly of learned 
men, you should keep yoiu mind alert, or else you 
will make yourself ridiculous ’). 

(&) While in other cases, the ‘expressed meaning,’ 
being found to be inapplicable, becomes ‘entirely 
rejected ’;— e. g. in the following— 

‘Much benefit has been conferred upon me;— 
what shall I say ?—Extreme gentlemanliness has been 
evinced by you! May you, therefore, O friend, live 
in happiness for a hundred years, always behaving 
as you have done! ’ 

This is addressed to a person who has caused much’ 
injiuy to the speaker, who addresses to him these 
words in an ironical sense. 

[The gratitude expressed by the words is altogether 
inapplicable to one who has done harin ; hence it is ‘entirely 
rejected,’ and its contrary is suggested.] 

[Suggestive Poetry fiaserf ujion Indication having been 
described, the another proceeds to describe that bawd upon 
d^^notation.] 

Text.—That {suggestive poetry) however where 
tM ^expressed meaning' is meant to 6c■ 
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applicahle, and is yet mhservient to another 
meaning,—is the other kind. 

Comm. —‘ Subservient to another ’— i. e. implies 
the ‘ suggested meaning.’ 

This ‘ other kind ’ of suggestive poetry is of two 
varieties— 

Text. — (a) One in which the order of seqvenoe 
of the ‘ suggested meaning ’ is imperceptible, 
and (h) the other in which the order of 
sequence of the ^suggested meaning' is per-, 
ecptible. 

Comm. — ^Imperceptible'; —^there is this ‘order 
of sequence ’ (in the ease of all ‘ passionate ’ poetry, 
which is of the ‘ suggestive ’ kind) that the Excitants, 
the Ensuants and the Variables (which are ‘expressed’ 
by the words) do not themselves constitute the ‘ Easa' 
or‘Passion *’(which is the ‘suggested’ meaning),— 
but this latier is manifested by them [and thus there 
is a distinct order of sequence, first the Excitant and 
the rest, and then the Passion]; but this sequence, 

, being extremely subtle, is not perceptible in the case 
of the first kind of poetry here described. 

Text.—{a) Passion (b) Emotion {c) Aberratims 
of these, and the (d) Allayment of Emotion 

• For a full account of Rasa, see Texts ‘17 and 28 pp. 47-48. Search- 
ing a proper English equivalent, I have selected the word ‘passion,’ 
but in its root sense,—derived from ‘ passio, ’ which means ‘ suflEering ’ 
in a good sense ; and hence denoting ‘ the ardent subjection of one’s 
self to emotion ’; this being the idea conveyed by the Sanskrit word 
‘ Rasa. ’ 
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and the rest, constitute that in which the se¬ 
quence is imperceptible;—and all this, appe¬ 
aring in the form of something to he embel¬ 
lished, is distinct from those embellishments 
{Figures of Speech), which are known as the 
Passionate ’ {Rasa vat) and the like. 

Comm :—‘ And the rest ’—this is meant to in¬ 
clude {a) the manifestation of emotions, {b) the 
conjuncture of emotions, and (c) the admixture of 
emotions. 

In cases where the Passion and the rest appear as 
the predominant factor, they are to be embellished ; as is 
going to be illustrated later on. In other cases, where 
the literal meaning of the sentence forms the pi-edominant 
factor, and the Passion comes in only as a secondary 
element, the suggested meaning is subordinated, these 
same (passion and the rest), become embellishments, 
known as (a) ‘ Rasavat ’ (Passionate), [where the Passion 
forms the subordinate factor], (&) ‘ Preya ’ (agreeable) 
[where emotion forms the subordinate factor], (c) 

‘ Urjasvi ’ (Forceful) [where the aberration of Passion 
forms the subordinate factor], {d) ‘ Samdhita ’ 

Quiescent [where the allayment of emotion forms 
the subordinate factor].—Instances of these are to be 
cited under the sections dealing with ‘ Poetry of sub¬ 
ordinated Su^estion ’ (under Chapter V). 

The author now describes the nature of ‘Passion ’— 

Text—What are known, in ordinary language^as 
{a) ‘ causes ’ (5) ‘ ejects ’ and (c) ‘ auxiliaries ’■ 
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of the ^latent emotion' of Love and the 
like,—come to he spoken of as (a) * excitants', 

• {&) ‘ensuants' and (c) 'variants' when 

found in Drama and Poetry, a/ad when 
the latent emotion comes to be -manifested 
hy these, it is known as ‘ Rasa ’,' Passion — 
{ 27 - 28 ). 

Comm :—^This is what lias been thus declared 
by Bharata (in his Ndtyashdstra) —“ There is accom¬ 
plishment of Passion through the conjunction of tlie 
excitant, the ensuant and the variant.” 

[Four different interpretations of this assertion have 
been propounded, and each of these interpretations 
forms the basis of a distinct theory regarding the 
genesis of Rasa]. 

(A) The first interpretation is that given byBhatto- 
Lallata and his followers ; it is as follows :—^Tbe (latent) 
sentiment of love (and the like) is (a) generated by 
the exeitan'S — ie., the basic cause, in the shape of the 
woman, and the inflamhig cause, in the shape of the 
garden and so forth—(&) rendered cognisable by the 
ensuants — i,e., effects, in the form of amorous glances, 
embraces and so forth,—and (c) consummated by th^ 
variants —such as self-disparagement and the like;— 
this emotion, though piimarily and really subsisting 
in the character personated— e.y. Rama—comes to be 
recognised as subsisting in the personating actor 
by reason of his having assumed that character; 
and when thus recognised, it is called ‘ Rasa 
‘passion*. 
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[This theory is open to the objection that it fails to ex¬ 
plain the emotion that arises in the mind of the spectator of 
the dramatic representation; as according to it, the sentiment 
is generated in the personated character and secondarily re¬ 
cognised in the per sonatina actor.] 

(B) The second interpretation, put forward by Shri 
Bhahkuka, is as follows ;—When an actor is personat¬ 
ing Kama, the spectator has with regard to him, the 
idea that ‘ this is Rama himself but this idea is of 
a peculiar kind, being of the same nature as the idea 
of ‘ horse ’ that one has in regard to the picture of 
a horse; it is diflerent from all the four kinds 
of ordinary notions ; (1) it is not of the nature of the 
ordinaiy right notion that one has in the case of the 
real Rama. ‘ Rama is the person ’, which is also con¬ 
firmed by the subsequent cognition ‘ this is Rama 
himself ’ [the cognition in question cannot be of tliis 
kind as Rama is not present there];—(2) it is different 
also from the ordinary wrong cognition ‘ tliis is Rama,’ 
which appears in regard to one who is not really Rama, 
and which is sublated by the subsequent cognition 
‘ this is not Rama ’ [the cognition in question cannot 
be of this nature, as there is no such sublation in this 
case];—(3) nor is it of the same nature as the doubtful 
cognition ‘ this may or may not be Rama —(4) nor 
lastly is it of tlie nature of the cognition of mere 
similarity, ‘he is like Rama’ [the cognition in ques¬ 
tion cannot be of the nature of these last two cognitions, 
as it partakes of the notion of identification] ;—and tliis 
actor gives expression to the causes, effects and 
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auxiliaries by the display of his art acquired through 
instruction and practice, and pondering over such poetry 
as the following— 

‘ That lady, the mistress of my life, a splash of nectar 
to my body, unguent of camphor to my eyes, the very 
embodiment of the glorious longings of my heart, 
glided within the range of my vision — 

. ‘ Unfortunately I have to* day been separated from 
her, with eyes large and unsteady; and that season has 
arrived wherein clouds are conshmtly flitting about 
' Though all these causes, eflects and auxiliaries 
are only artificially assumed, yet they are not regarded 
as such, and hence they are spoken of as ‘ excitants’, 

‘ ensuants ’ and ‘ variants —the ‘ saniyoya ’, ‘ conjunc¬ 
tion’, of these three,— i. e., through the relation of ‘ the 
indicative and the indicated,’ subsisting between these 
three and the resulhint feeling—leads to the infer¬ 
ence of the ‘ latent emotion,’ of Love e.g. ;—though 
thus inferred, the emotion is by reason of the 
peculiar charm, different from all other objects of 
inference; and hence it is recognised as something 
subsisting latently ; and as, though thus inferred, this 
emotion is recognised, tnrough its peculiar charm, as 
something relished, and as such different from other 
ordinary inferred things; it is imagined to be subsist¬ 
ing latently in the actor; and even though not really 
present in him, it is relished by the spectators through 
their predisposed tendencies. 

C Under this view, the causes, effects and auxiliaries are 
the invariable concomitants of the emotion,—and hence 
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when they are perceived, in the Actor, they lead to the in¬ 
ference of the emotion ; and the inference of this non-ex¬ 
istent emotion is explained as being due to the predisposi¬ 
tion of the audience]. 

[The objection against this view is that inference is a 
purely intellectual process, and hence cannot account for the 
highly complex emotional phenomena involved in Uas(i\, 

{C) The third interpretjition, that of Bhatta-nayaka, 
is as follows:—‘Passion ’ is not cognised (inferred), or 
generated, or manifested,—either unconcernedly (as not 
concerning the spectator at all, as held by Bhatta- 
Lollato), or as subsisting in the spectator himself 
(relished by him, as held by Shri-Shaiikuka);—what 
happens is that in poetry and drama words are endowed 
with a peculiar presentative potency, distinct from direct 
Denotation (and indirect Indication)—which tends to 
generalise the Excitants, Ensuants and Variants, and 
thereby presents to consciousness the ‘ latent emotion’, 
which thereupon comes to be relished by a process of 
delectation abounding in enlightenment and bliss, due 
to the plenitude of the quality of Harmony (Sattva). 

[ According to this view the relishing of Passion is the 
outcome of the purely verbal process of ‘ generalised 
presentiition This is open to the objection that it makes 
the unwarrantable assumption of this last mentioned vei’bal 
process.] 

(D) The fourth explanation, propounded by the 
revered Acharya Abhinavagupta, is as follows:— 

In the mind of such spectators as are proficient in 
the art of feeling emotion, a particular emotion is 

already present, in the form of ‘predisposition’;—lying 

8 
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thus latent, it becomes patently manifested by such 
agencies as those of women and other things, wliich, in 
ordinary parlance are known as ‘causes ’ (effects and 
auxiliaries); but in poetry and drama, they renounce 
tliese names by reason of their being endowed with the 
faculty of exciting and so forth, and, on this account, 
come to be spoken of by the extraordinary names of 
‘Excitants’, Ensuants and Variants;—these Excitants 
and the rest being recognised in their most generalised 
forms, not partaking of any restrictions due to either 
the affirmation or negation of any of those specific 
relationships that are involved in such conceptions as 
(1) ‘ this is mine’ or ‘ this is my enemy’s,’ or ‘ this be¬ 
longs to a disinterested person ’ (where specific relation¬ 
ship is affirmed) or (2) ‘ this is not mine’, ‘ this is not 
my enemy’s’,‘this does not belong to a disinterested 
person’ (where specific relationship is denied );—though 
the said emotion actually subsists in the particular 
spectator himself, yet, by reason of the generalised 
form in which it is presented, the man loses, for the 
moment, all sense of his separate personality and has his 
consciousness merged m the universal; and this repre¬ 
senting the mental condition of all men of poetic sensibi¬ 
lity, he apprehends die said emotion ; though, having 
been mtinifested in its most generalised form, it has no 
existence apart from its own apprehension ; in fact its 
sole essence consists in its being relished ,it lasts as 
long as the Excitants, Ensuants and Variants continue 
to exist:—it is relished in the same manner as a mixed 
beverage; and when it is relished, it appears as if it were 
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vibrating before tlie eyes, entering the inmost recesses 
of the lieurt, inspiriting tlie entire body, and eclipsing 
everytliing else; it makes one feel the rapturous bliss 
of Brahman ;—the emotion tluis manifested becomes 
the source of transcendent charm and is spoken of 
as ‘ ram ‘ Passion —This Passion is not an 
something produced (by the excitants and the rest); for 
if it were an effect, it would continue to exist even 
after these excitants and the rest had ceased to exist. 

I As the jar continues to exist even after the destruction 
of the stick and other causes that had operated in its 
production.] Nor is it something to he made known 
(by the excitants etc.); as it is never an accomplished 
entity (like the jar, and it is only an accomplished 
entity that (*an be made known) ;—in reahty, it is only 
manifested by the Excitants, Ensuants and Variants, 
and is something to be relished. —Against this, the 
question may be asked—“ where has anything been 
seen to exist apart from what produees and from 
what makes knoimV' —Our answer to this is that 
the fact that what occurs in the case of Passion has 
not been seen anywhere else only serves to confirm, 
not vitiate, the transcendental nature of Passion. It 
may however be spoken of as an ‘ effect ’ by virtue 
of its being accomplished by the accomplishment 
of its relishing; and it may also be regarded as ‘ to 
be known ’, ‘ cognised ’, in the sense that it forms 
the object of a super-physical consciousness, which 
differs (1) from Perception and other ordinary forms 
of cognition, (2) from tl»e cognition of tlie imperfect 
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Yogin, which is independent of the ordinary means 
of cognition and (3) also from the cognition of the 
perfect Yogin, which is self-centered and free from 
all touch of any other cognisable thing.—Further 
the cognition that apprehends it cannot be of the 
‘indeterminate’ kind, a due recognition of the exci¬ 
tants, ensuants and variants forming an important 
element in it; nor can it be of the ‘ determinate ’ kind, 
because what is merely relished as transcendent bliss 
depends entirely upon its own realisation (which is 
not die case with determinate cognitions),—Here also 
as before, the fact that it is neither the one nor 
the other, and yet it partakes of the nature of botli, 
only confirms its transcendental character, and does 
not vitiate it. 

[The difference between the fourth and the third 
explanations lies in the fact that according to the third there 
is relishing of the emotion which is not present in the 
spectator’s mind, while according to fourth, it is present 
in his mind in the form of predisposition. The propriety 
of this explanation is further strengthmed by the fact 
that the spectator whose mind is free from such predispo¬ 
sition does not feel the passion.] 


The ‘excitants, en.suants and variants’ have been 
spoken of in the Sutra (of Bharata) in a general way, 
because as a rule they are not related specifically to 
any particular Passion; for intance, the Tiger is an 
excitant of the ‘Frightful’, a.s also of the ‘Heroic’, 
the ‘Marvellous’ and the ‘Furious’; the shedding 
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of tears is an ensuant of the ‘ Erotic as also of the 
‘Pathetic’ and the ‘Frightful’; painful reflection is 
the variant of the ■‘ Erotic ’, as also of the ‘ Heroic ’, 
the ‘Pathetic ’ and the ‘ Frightful’. 

In the following verses— 

(a) ‘The sky is overcast with heavy clouds dark 
as the black bee; the atmosphere has acquired loveli¬ 
ness through the warbling of the cuckoo and the bee; 
the earth bears on her lap the shoots of tender 
sprouts; young woman! be reconciled to yom* lover 
who is so devoted in his affections! ’;— 

(5) ‘ Her body withered and languid like the 

squeezed lotus-stalk, her activity due to the expostu¬ 
lations of her attendants, her cheek lovely like a 
piece of fresh ivory, bears the sheen of the stainless 
moon ’;— 

(c) ‘ Her lover having given cause for offence, the 
eyes of the self-respecting woman becfime skilled in 
giving expression to varied emotions—being anxious 
on seeing her lover at a distance, averted on his 
drawing near her, beaming on being spoken to, blush¬ 
ing on embrace, curving the brows on her clothes 
being touched, filling with tears on his falling on her 
feet,’— 

We find that the first (a) mentions the exci¬ 
tants only (in the shape of the woman, the season 
and so forth; and makes no mention of any ensuants 
or variants),—the second (6) mentions the ensuants 
idone (in the shape of the languishing of the body 
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and so forth),—and the third (c) mentions only the 
variants, in the shape of Anxiety, Modesty, Joy, 
Anger, Aversion and Conciliation; [and as sucli it 
would appear to be not right to say that Passion is 
manifested by the excitants, ensuants and vtu:iants 
collectively, as the Sutra declares].—^But what each 
of the cited examples directly mentions—are the 
exceptional elements of each case, and the other two 
factors are also indirectly implied; so that they do 
not vitiate the truth of the general proposition (pro¬ 
pounded by Bharata). 

The Author next mentions the particulai’ kinds of 
Passion.— 

■ Text —(i) The Erotic, (S) the Comic, {3) the 
Pathetic, (4) the Furious, (3) the Heroic, (6) 
the Frightful, (7) the Disgustful, and {8) the 
Marvellous have been described as the eight 
Passions in the Drama. — {29). 

Comm .—Of the Erotic there are two varieties— 
(1) in union and (2) in privation; of these the former 
is counted as one only, any classification of it being- 
impossible by reason of the endless variety of its mani¬ 
festations, in the form o*" mutual glances, kissing, 
embraces, and so forth. Examples— 

(a) ‘Finding the love-chamber cm p<^y, she rose gently 
from the couch and having intently gazed at the face of 
her husband who was feigning sleep, she kissed him with 
confidence; but noticing a tremor in his cheeks, she 
hung her head through shame and was repeatedly 
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kissed by her smiling lover’. [Here the first overture 
comes from the woman].— 

(b) “ ‘ O thou of lovely eyes, thou appearest 
heart-ravishing without the bodice’—saying this the 
lover touched the knot of the bodice; whereupon 
her friends, delighted at the look of rapture in the 
eyes of their smiling companion seated upon the couch, 
went out on various pretexts.” [ Here the overture 
comes from the man ]. 

The other kind of the Erotic (that in Privation), 
is of five kinds, the feeling being due to (a) longing, 
(b) separation, (c) jealousy, (d) residence abroad, and 
(e) curse. Examples in ordei— 

(«) ‘ May the behavioui' of the fair-eyed one to¬ 
wards me be steeped in affection and full of love 
and naturally swecit! , that behaviour in which love 
has been intensified by ripening acquaintance, and 
the mere thought of wdiich immerses the heart in a 
flood of joy, suspending the functioning of all exter¬ 
nal organs.’ 

(b) ‘ Has he gone elsewhere ?—AVhat possibility is 
there of that? He has no such friend as does not want 
me. And yet he has not come ! Oh! What an irony 
of fate!—Having her heart devoured by these consider¬ 
able vascillations, the girl rolls about in her bed and 
does not obtain sleep.’ 

The girl depicted here is anxious in separation. 

(c) ‘On the occasion of her husband’s first delin¬ 
quency, not having been instructed by her friend, she 
knows not how to make any graceful gestures or 
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poignant remarks ; all that she does is to turn away 
her lotus-like eyes and weep with tears flowing down 
her cheeks and rolling over her dishevelled tresses.’ 

(d) ‘The Bracelets have gone; your dear friends 
the Fears have freely departed; Patience stayed not 
for a moment; the Mind determined to go forward; 
—on my beloved having made up bis mind to depart, 
all these iiave started together; 0 Life! as you also 
have to go, why are you losing the company of your 
dear friends T 

(e) ‘Having painted thee in a mood of loving dis¬ 
pleasure, on a slab of stone with mineral pigments, 
—as soon as I think of representing myself as fallen 
upon thy feet, my vision becomes blurred by the 
frequent outburst of tears; cruel Fate brooks not our 
union even in the picture! ’ 

[This is cited as an instance of ‘privation due to curse’, 
as it describes a lover who was separated from his lady by 
reason of a curse of l)anishment pronounced upon him by 
his naaster]. 

The following are examples, in due order, of the 
Comic and other passions :— 

(1) “ Clenching her dirty hands, the htirlot struck 
with a loud thumping mnd upon my head, sanctified 
with drops of water consecrated with incantations; 
—Ah! I am damned ! so cries Visnu Sharman.” 
—(The Comic). 

(2) “ O mother, whereto hast thou hastened away ? 
What is this'/ 0 Gods, where be the blessings*/ Fie 
on our lives! Thunderous fire has fallen on thy limbs! 
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Eyes scorched! ”—^These loud and pathetic lamentations 
of the female citizens make even statues weep and 
shatter even walls into hundreds of pieces.’—(The 
Pathetic). 

(3) ‘O you dishonourable beasts of men wielding 
weapons, by whom this heinous crime has been com¬ 
mitted, sanctioned or witnessed! Here I am going to 
make to the Quarters an offering of the blood, fat and 
flesh of all these along with Bhima and Arjuna and 
Krsna.’—(The Furious). 

(4) ‘ Poor monkeys! Give up your fears; these 
arrows that have shattered the temple of Indra’s 
elephant feel ashamed to fall upon your bodies;—O 
son of Sumitra, stand where you are ; you are not 
a fit object of my wrath;—I, Meghanada, am looking 
for Rama, who has bound elown the ocean by a mere 
curving of his eye-brows! ’—(The Heroic). 

(5) ‘ Behold ! The deer, owing to the great speed 
at which it is nmning, is moving more in the sky than 
on the earth; with a graceful turn of its neck, it is 
casting backward glances at the pursuing chariot; through 
fear of tlie falling of the arrow, it has much of its 
hinder part contracted within the fore-part; and it 
scatters on the path hall-chewed morsels of grass out 
of its mouth gaping with fatigue.’—(The Frightful). 

(0) ‘ Having first tom and stripped off the skin, 

and then devoured the swollen and fearfully stinking 
lumps of flesh that could be easily got at from 
such parts of the body as the shoulder, the back and 

the buttocks, the b^garly ghost casts its glances all 
9 
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round, and displa 3 dng its teeth, is leisurely devouring 
the flesh that remains on the bones and joints of the 
skeleton lying on its lap.’—(The Disgustful). 

(7) ‘ How wonderful! A superb incarnation this! 

What effulgence! An unprecedented grace! Super¬ 
natural equanimity ! Marvellous majesty! An indis- 
cribable figure! Quite a novel creation ! ’—(The 
Marvellous). 

The author now mentions the ‘ basic feelings ’ of the 
above-mentioned Passions— 

Tesct. — D)ve, Mirth, Sorrou>, Rese^itment, Heroism, 
Fear, Loathing and Wonder have heen 
declared to he the ^ Basic Feelings.' (SO). 

He next describes the Variants — 


Text. — (l) Self-disparagement, [2) Debility, {3) 
Apprehension, (4) Hatred, (6) Intoxication, 
{6) Lassitude, (7) Indolence, (8) Depres¬ 
sion, (9) Painful Rejlectio'n, {10) Distrac¬ 
tion, {11) Recollection, {12) Serenity, {13) 
Shame, {14) Unsteadiness, {15) Joy, {16) 
Flurry, {17) Stupefaction, {18) Arrogance, 
{19) Despondency, {20) Impatience, {2l) 
Drowsiness, {2p, Dementedness, {23) Dream¬ 
ing, {24) Awakening, {26) Animosity, {26) 
Constraint, {27) Irascibdity, {28) Resolve, 
{29) Sickness, {SO) Mental Derangement, 
{31) Demise, {32) Alarm and {33) Trepida¬ 


tion,—these are the thirty-three Variants 
d8^ihed by name. {31 — 34). 
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Comm. —^Though ‘self-disparagement’ is an almost 
inauspicious feeling, and as such should not have been 
mentioned first, yet it has been so mentioned with a 
view to indicate that though it is a ‘ variant’, it serves 
as a ‘ basic emotion ’ also ; hence it is that— 

Text.—The Quietistic is the ninth Passion, of 
which Self-disparagement is the "basicfeeling. 

Comm .—Example.— 

‘ May my days pass in some sacred forest, while I 
am muttering Shiva, Shiva, with an equal eye towards 
a snake or a necklace, a flower-bed or a stone-slab, a 
jewel or a clod of earth, a powerfid enemy or a friend, a 
straw or a woman! ’ 

[Having provided a full account of ‘ Passion, ’ the 
author proceeds to define ‘ Emotion ’ and the other sub¬ 
divisions of ‘ suggestion with imperceptible sequence, ’ 
mentioned in Text 26.] 

Text .—* Love ’ {and the other feelings) towards 
a god or such other beings, as also a 
‘ Variant ’ when suggested {as a primary 
factor), is described as ‘ Bhdva, ’ ‘ Emotion. ’ 

[The ‘ Basic Feeling, ’ when not sufficiently developed 
into ‘ Passion, ’— e. (j. when the feeling of Love is towards 
a god or some such superior being,—it is known simply as 
‘ Emotion, ’ Bhava, as distinguished from the ‘ Latent 
Emotion,’ Sthayl Bhava.) 

Comm,. —‘ Such other beings' refers to sages, pre¬ 
ceptors, king, son and so forth; when Love is mani¬ 
fested towards a woman, it becomes the ‘ Erotic ’ 
passion. 
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Example (of the said ‘ Emotion ’)— 

(a) ‘O Lord! Even the deadly poison, though 
hidden within Thy throat, is pure nectar to me; while 
nectar itself (in the shape of the moon), even though 
held high (on Thy head), pleases me not, as it does 
not form part of Thy body.’— {Love towards a Ood), 

(h) ‘It destroys sin at the present time, it is tlie 
cause of forthcoming blessings, and is brought about 
by (and indicative of) virtuous acts of the past: thus- 
does your visit to all corporeal beings bear testimony to 
their excellent character at all the three periods of time’. 
—(Love towards a sage, Narada). 

Example of the Variant suggested (as the predo¬ 
minant factor).— 

‘ My best loved one was seen by me to-day in a 
dream, having her face turned away through anger, 
weeping and saying “don’t, don’t touch me with your 
hand, ” and proceeding to go away; as soon as I was 
going to embrace and pacify her with sweet and loving 
words, I was, 0 brother, deprived by wicked Fate of sleep.’ 

Here Hatred towards Fate is what is meant to be 
suggested. 

Text. — The 'aberrations of these * are these same 
when improperly manifested. 

Comm.— Aberrations qf these' i.e., —‘ aberration of 
Passion ’ and ‘ Semblance of Emotion.’ 

An example of the ‘ semblance of Passion ’ we have 
in the following.— 

‘ O fair-eyed one I W inch is the man whom I should 
adore, without whom thou art not happy even for a 
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moment? Who gave up his life in battle, whom 
thou art seeking? Who is born in an auspicious 
moment, whom thou O moon-faced one, embracest 
firmly ? Who is the man with such glorious religious 
merit as that thou tlunkest of him, O abode of Cupid! ’ 

In this verse the various sentences—‘whom I should 
adore’ and so forth—are indicative of the manifold 
activities of the woman, which show that she entertains 
the feeling of love towards several lovers. 

[And the love of the speaker towards such a woman, 
on that account, and also on account of her not entertaining 
any such feeling towards himself, not reaching the high 
degree of ‘ Passion, ’ becomes manifested only as an 
‘ aberration ’ thereof.] 

The following is an example of the ‘ Aberration of 
Emotion ’— 

‘ She has a face like the full moon; her eyes are 
large and unsteady; her body is vibrating with budding 
youth; what shall I do ? How should I proceed to 
win her favour ? What is the means whereby she 
would accept me ? ’ 

Here we have ‘ Reflection ’ ‘ improperly manifested.’ 

[The impropriety lying in the fact that the love pro¬ 
ceeds from the man before it has arisen in the woman, 
which is not the conventional process.] 

Similarly examples of the other ‘ aberrations ’ may 
be cited. 

Text—Of Emotion, there are (a) ‘ Allayment, (6) 
‘ Manifestation ’, (c) ‘ Conjuncture ’ and {d) 
‘ Admixture' — {S6). 
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Comm. —^Examples in due order— 

(a) ‘ “ Why are you concealing, under the pretence 
of falling on my feet, your chest bearing the marks of 
the embrace of her sandal-painted breasts ?”—After she 
had said this, I said ‘ where is it ?’—and embraced her 
suddenly and quickly, for the purpose of wiping off 
the mark; and the tender one forgot all about it under 
the fervent bliss ensuing from that embrace 

Here we have the ‘allayment’ of Anger. 

(b) ‘ When the young woman lying on the same 
bed had her indignation aroused on the naming of her 
rival, she firmly disdained him with all his advances 
and loving assurances; and he, having lain silent for 
a moment, the girl looked back upon him, fearing that 
he might go to sleep 

Here we have the ‘ manifestation’ of Impatience. 

(<?) ‘ On one side attrac<' me my love for good 
company and sudden outburst of lieroism on seeing 
this receptacle of austerity and prowess ; on the other, 
the exquisite embrace of Sita, cooling and soft like 
celestial sandal and like the moon, lulls my conscious¬ 
ness and keeps me back’. 

Here we have the conjuncture’ of Flurry and 
Joy. 

(d) ‘ Where on one side is this unblemished lunar 
dynasty, and where, on the other, this improper act?— 
May she be seen again! Our learning is meant to be a 
check upon evil tendencies;—^her face lovely even in 
anger! What shall the wise and pure ones say ?— 
She is difficult to be got at even in a dream! O, hearty 
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be calm ;—what blessed young man will kiss her 
lips ?’ 

Here we have the ‘ admixture ’ of Trepidation, 
Impatience, Eesolve, Recollection, Anxiety, Depres¬ 
sion, Serenity and Painful Reflection. 

The mere presence of ‘ emotion ’ has already been 
described and illustrated (wc?e above— 'Jane k(papa- 
rahmukhi etc,') 

Text—Though it is Passion that is the predomi¬ 
nant factor, yet these also acquire predomi- 
najice sometimes. 

Comm. —‘ These ’— i. e., the Allayment (Manifesta¬ 
tion, Conjuncture and Admixture) of Emotions. 

‘ Predominance ’.—This occasional predominance 
is like that of the King’s servant whose marriage is 
attended by the King (who, for the time, occupies a 
position subordinate to that of the servant). 

[Having described the suggestion ‘ with imperceptible 
se(iuence,’ the author proceeds to describe that in which the 
sequence is perceptible]. 

Text — l^hat suggestion in tihich the {suggested 
meaning has its sequence to the suggestive 
word) clearly perceptible, in the manner of 
a reverberating echo, has been said to he of 
three kinds —(i) that arising from the force 
of the word, {2) that arising from the force 
of the meaning, and (S) that arising from 
the force of both. 
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Comm. The three kinds are—(1) that in which the 
reverberating suggested meaning is based on the force 
of the word, (2) that in which the suggested meaning, 
is based upon the force of the meaning, and (3) that 
in which the suggested meaning is based upon the 
force of both. 

[Whether in a certain case the suggestion proceeds from 
the word or from its expressed meaning is determined by 
the possibility or otherwise of its being got at even by the 
changing of the word : If it is found that the suggestion 
remains unaffected even when wc substitute other synonyms 
of the word, then it is regarded as based upon the meaning, 
while if the slightest change in the word vitiates the sugges¬ 
tion, then it is regarded as based upon the wurd^ 

Text—Suggestion based upon the force of the 
word is of two kinds,—according as what is 
principally represented by the word is (a) 
a figure of speech or (6) a bare matter qf 
fact. 

Comm.— Bare matter of fact’—i. e. the simple 
statement of a fact, without any ornamental figure of 
speech. 

(a) As an example of the former we have the 
following— 

VUdsya Mlakarabdlamahdmbuvdhctm 

Devena yena jaratheyrjitagarjitena 

Nirvdpitah sakala eva ran? ripundm 

Dhdrdjalaistrijagati jvalitah pratdpah: ' 

Here the literal meaning of the sentence would be 
distinctly irrelevant; hence with a view to avoiding this, 
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it has to be assumed that what is intended is to describe 
the similarity between the directly mentioned subject 
(the king) and the one only indirectly implied (Indra); 
and thus what comes to be suggested here is the figure 
of speech known as ‘ Simile 

The full meaning of the sentence being—‘Just as Indra 
brings up the cloud, dark and fresh, and accompanied by 
fierce thundering, extinguishes, by means of torrents of rain, 
the heat of the destructive fires pervading over the three 
worlds,—in the same manner has this king, with a fierce 
roar, lifted his sharp sword, and by means of its flickering 
edge, has destroyed the glory of his enemies, which was 
extending over the three worlds.’ And this suggestion is 
held to be ‘ based upon the force of the word,’ because the 
words used here lend themselves to the ab ove interpreta¬ 
tion only because they have double meanings ; and this 
effect would be lost if they were replaced by their 
synonyms.] 

(Another example of the .same) (a) Tigrnaruchira- 
pratdpo 

(b) Vidhuranishalrd vihho (c) madkuratlMah 
(d) ^MatimdyiataUvavrttih 

{e) Pratipadaksdgranv'vihhdti bhavdn’. 

Here, if each of tlie five terms {a, b, c, d and e) is 
resolved into two terms, we get the suggestion of the 
figure of speech known as ‘ Seeming Contradiction.’ 

[‘ Vibho bhavan vibhati,’ ‘O’Lord, you are resplendent’, 
is the principal sentence, the other five terms are epithets of 
bhavan ’. (a) ‘ TigmarucJiirapratapah ’, when taken as 
one word, means ‘ he whose splendour is tigma, fierce, and 
ruchira, sweet ’ ; but when it is resolved into two words, it 
means ‘ tigmaruchih, with fierce splendour’ and 'apratapdh. 
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wanting in splendour, which expresses two contradictory 
qualifications ;— (b) ‘ vidhuranishakrt,' taken as one word, 
means ‘ capable of bringing about the nishay extinction, of his 
vidJvm^ay enemies but when resolved into two words, it 
means ‘ vidhuld the moon, and ‘ anlskakriy not the night 
making moon,’ an apparent contradiction ;—(6*) ‘ madhara- 
Wall \ when taken as one word, means ‘ he whose llloy 
operations, are madhum, sweet, pleasingbut when re¬ 
solved into two words, it means ‘ niadhuh, the spring-time,’ 
and alllahy devoid of beauty,’ a contradiction ;— {d) * ))iati- 
manataitvavyttih\ taken as one word, means ‘ who acts 
with inatiy intelligence, and nidna, magnanimity ;’ but when 
resolved into two terms, it means "}HaU)nd>iy intelligent’ and 
"atattvavrttihy acting blankly,’ an apparent contradiction ;— 
{e) 'pratipadapakffiijraifih\ as one term, means the ^ agranlhy 
of your paksciy party, pralijKtday at each step ’ ; but when it 
is resolved into two terms, it means ' pratipat, the first day 
of the fortnight, and ‘ (ipaksdgranViy not the opening day 
of the fortnight ’, an apparent contradiction.] 

[Here aho the suggestion of ‘ Seeming Contradiction ’ 
would be lost if other synonyms were substituted ; hence 
it is held to be ‘based upon the force of words ’] 

[Another example of the same Idml] 

‘ Amiial.isamitalj praptjurutkarsairharsaiJa pro bho 
Ahitah sahitiih sadhu-yashobhirasatamasi’. 

Here also Seeia.ng Contradietion is the figure 
suggested. 

[The moaning 0 i.ord, harmda, yon who 

are the giver of joy, {harsavi dadati) and also the destroyer 
of ioYiliarsam through the glories attained m battle 

isamitah) yon are ‘ amitah ’ immeasureably great, (you are 
both aarnitah , measureable, and amitah, immeasurable) ; being 
endowed, sahitah, with good fame, you are the ahitah, 
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enemy, of all wicked men.’ The epithets are so chosen as to 
imply, in their second intention, an apparent contradiction.] 

[Another example of the same kind] 

‘ Salutfition to that Trident-bearer whose art is so 
praiseworthy that he paints the mundane picture 
without a board and without the painting brush or 
other accessories.’ 

Here the figure of speech suggested is the Vyatire- 
ha, Dissimilitude (between the god described and the 
ordinary painter.) 

Though in the examples cited the figure suggested 
is the predominant factor, and hence something to he 
embellished {alahkdrya ; and for that reason, it cannot 
be right to call it, ns the text has done, an alahkdra, 
an embellishment, a figure of speech), yet it is so called 
on the analogy of the expression ‘ bi'dhmanashramana' 

[When one has ])ecome a ‘ shmmana’ a Buddhist monk, 
he has no caste ; and yet the expression ‘ hrahmana shra- 
inaua ’ is used in the sense ‘ the monk that was, under 
other circumstances, a Brahmana ’ ; similarly in the case 
in question, what is meant by the suggested meaning being 
a./?t/are, an‘rt/a/i/fara,’is that, under other circumstances, 
—/. e. when eximessed directly by the word and not only 
si/ffgesfed ,—it would be so, even though in the instances 
cited it is not so.] 

(b) The following is the example of that where 
what is suggested is a bare matter of fact.— 

‘ O traveller, in this village of stones, there is not 
a bedding to be had ; yet, seeing the rising clouds 
{unnatapayodhara, my blossoming breasts), if you 
decide to lodge here, you may do so.’ 
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Here what is suggested is—;‘if you aie fit to enjoy 
my company, then you may stay here’. 

[ Another example of the same kind ]— 

‘O King, when-you aie angry with a man, both 
Shani (the evil planet Saturn) and Ashani (the 
thunderbolt) strike him fiercely ; while when you are 
pleased with a man, he shines nobly {uddra) and has 
his wife obedient to him {anuddra).' 

Here what is suggested is that even mutually con¬ 
tradictory forces (Shani — Ashani, and Uddra — 
Anuddra) co-operate in obeying your wishes. 

Text. — Inasmuch as the suggestive object ‘ based 
upon the force of the meaning ’ is either (a) 
self-existent, or (b) owing its existence to the 
bold assertion of the poet, or (c) oxving its 
existence to the bold assertio7i of some cha¬ 
racter portrayed by the poet;—each of these 
thi'ee being either a figure of speech or a 
bare fact, it comes to be of six kinds; 
and since each of these suggests a figure err 
a fact, it comes to be of twelve kinds. 

Comm: («) ‘Self-cxistenC —Not only created by 
the words of the poet, but having a real existence in 
the world;— (b) created by the poet’s imagination, and 
having no real existence in the external world;— 
(c) created by the imagination of a speaker portrayed 
by the poet;—these two non-existent varieties along 
with the former make the three kinds. This being 
either a fact or a figure of speech, the suggestive 
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object comes to be of six kinds. What is suggested 
by this is again either a fact or a figure. Thus 
suggestion ‘ based upon the force of meaning ’ has 
twelve varieties. 

Examples in due order— 

(1) “He is the most indolent, foremost among 
proficient men, and O child, he is possessed of 
immense wealth;”—When this was said, she hung 
down her head and her eyes bloomed.—(The self- 
existent fact suggesting the self-existent fact). 

Here ithe mere fact —‘the person referred to is 
just the one suited for receiving my love’—is suggested 
(by the fact of the blooming of the girl’s eyes.) 

(2) ‘ Thou art really fortunate, that on meeting your 
lover, you can, even during the intervals of dalliance 
utter endless sweet and coquettish words ! O Friends, 
as for me I swear I do not remember anything after 
my beloved places his hand on the knot of my waist- 
cloth.’— {The self-existent fact suggesting a figure). 

Here the meaning being—‘I am foitunate, you are 
unfortunate ’—we have the figure ‘ Dissimilitude ’ (sug¬ 
gested by the facts described). 

. (3) ‘In whose hand the sword was seen by the 

heroes in battle, resembling the wrath-red glances of 
the goddess Kali; since it shone red through the thick 
blood on being struck against the hard surface of the 
forehead of redolent elephants blinded with intoxica¬ 
tion.’ {The self-existent figure suggesting a fact.) 

Here \h&fact that ‘ all the enemies would be killed 
in a trice ’ is suggested by the^^'wre ‘Simile,’ 
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(4) ‘ Who, biting with rage his own underlip in 
battle, freed the coral lips of his enemy’s wives from 
the pain arising from the deep wound inflicted by the 
teeth of their husbands.’ {The self-existent figure 
suggesting a figure). 

Here the figure of ‘ Seeming Contradiction’ (in¬ 
volved in the statement that the hiting of the lips 
relieved tlie lips of pain) suggests either the figure 
of ‘Equal Pairing,’ in the implication that ‘ the enemies 
were killed at the very time at whi(^h the king bit 
his lips in rage,’—or the figure ‘ Poetic Fancy,’ in 
the implication that ‘ the king desires to relieve the 
pain of others even by hurting himself.’ 

In all these (four) examples, the suggestive factor 
is something that is really Se\f-existent. 

(5) ‘Hearing liis fame sung by the nymphs on 
the highest peak of mount Kailasa, to the accompani¬ 
ment of the melodies of the flute,—the Elephants of the 
quarters, casting side-long glances, mistake it to be the 
juicy lotus-root (on account of its pure wliiteness), and 
hence extend their trunk to their ears (in order to reach 
the Fame which has reached the ears).’ ( A fact., the 
creation of the poet's fancy suggests a fact). 

Here the fact the+—‘even such beings as do not 
comprehend the meaning of the song sung are affected 
in the manner described,—such is the wonderful effect 
of your fame’—is suggested (by the imaginary/act of 
the elephants extending their trunks to the ears). 

(6) ‘Victory was so forcibly held by her locks by 
the king that his discomfited enemies were drawn by tlie 
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caves to their necks.’— {Figure mggested hy a fact 
created hy the poet's Imagination). 

Here we have the (a) figure ‘ Poetic Fancy,’ in the 
implication that ‘the caves (females) had their sexual 
passion aroused by looking at the locks of the lady, 
Victory, being held (in dalliance, as it were) and hence 
embraced the enemies (males) ’;—also (&) the figure 
‘Poetic Reason,’in the implication that ‘the enemies 
fled away to hide themselves in caves on seeing that the 
king had attained victory in battle’;—as also (e) 
the figure ‘ Concejilment,’ in the implication that 
‘ it was not that the enemies fled to the caves, but what 
happened was that the caves, fearing that the said 
enemies woidd suffer at the hands of the king, did not 
allow them to go out ’. 

[And all this is suggested by the imaginary fact that the 
king caught hold of the locks of one lady and the enemies 
were embraced by other ladies.] 

(7) ‘On the lover preparing to embrace them, the 
feelings of indignation gently depart from the hearts 
of the high-minded girls, being, as it were, afraid of the 
pressure of the embrace’— {Fact suggested hy Figure 
created hy the poet’s fancy). 

Here the fact that ‘ the embractis began to be re¬ 
turned ’ is suggested by the figure ‘ Poetic Fancy ’ 
herein set forth. 

(8) ‘Ever glorious is that Goddess of Speech 
who has taken up her abode in the lotus of the poets’ 
mouth, exhibiting a universe of imique character, 
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and who is, as it were, ridiculing the old Fogey 
{Figure suggested hy an imaginary figure). 

Here the figure of ‘ Poetic fancy ’ set forth in the 
verse suggests the figure of ‘Dissimilitude,’ in the 
implication that ‘the goddess of speech has an anifnate 
seat (in the shape of the poet’s mouth, while Brahma, 
the creator of the world is seated upon the inanimate 
lotus), and creates a world (of poetic imagination) 
which is always new and the source of unmixed charm 
(while the creator’s world is old and not always 
beautiful).’ 

Tn the last four examples the suggestive agent is 
the creation of the poet’s bold assertion. 

(9) ‘ The winds from the Malaya, which had 
become emaciated by being inhaled in the large and 
rising hoods of the female serpents lying exhausted in 
dalliance on the lower ranges of the Hemakuta moun¬ 
tain, attain the exuberance of youth,—even though 
only new born—by contict with the sighs of women 
suffering from the pangs of separ.iiion from their 
lovers ’.—{Fact suggested hy Fact, based upon the 
hold assertion of an imaginary person). 

Here the fact that ‘the winds strengthened by 
the sighs become (capable of doing anything’ is 
suggested by the fact (that the ‘ Malaya-winds have 
become youthful,’ which is purely imaginary, being 
set forth by the particular person, the lady’s friend, 
portrayed by the poet). 

(10) ‘ Self-possession, after having encouraged my 
self-respect, suddenly vanished at the exciting moment 
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of my lover’s 'nnii.'—{Figure suggested hy fact 
asserted hy an imaginary person). 

Here, either ( 05 ) the figure of ‘ Peculiar Causation, 
—in the implication that ‘the lady became reconciled 
to her lover even before he made his protestations,’— 
or {h) the figure of ‘ Poetic fancy —in the implica¬ 
tion that ‘ self-possession cannot withstand the force 
of the charm of the lover’s visit,’—is suggested by the 
fact (that the indignant lady became reconciled) [and 
this is asserted by the imaginary female character 
portrayed by the poet], 

(11) ‘These eyes of mine are not seized by tuiger; 
in fact they have received the red clothing as a 
reward from the fresh marks of nails and teeth on 
your body.’— {Fact stiggested ly figure set forth hy 
an imaginary character). 

On the question (being put by the lover)—■‘ why are 
your eyes looking angry ?’—the lady makes her answer, 
in the above form, which involves the figvre of ‘Reply’; 
and this figure suggests the fact that ‘ the lover is not 
only trying to hide the fresh marks, they are also re¬ 
warding the lady (by enabling her to detect the lover’s 
infidelity).’ (and the said figurative assertion comes 
from an imaginaiy character delineated by the poet] 

(12) ‘O blessed one! All the place in your heart 
being taken up by thousands of women, she is unable 
to find place in it; hence, giving up all other work, 
she is making her already thin body still thinner and 
thinner day by day.’— {Figure suggested hy Figure in 
the assertion qf an imaginary character). 

11 
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Here the figv>re of ‘ Poetic Reason ’ (in the im¬ 
plication that ‘ the reason for her getting thinner lies 
in her attempt to make herself thin enough to find 
room in your filled-up heart’) suggests the Jig'Mre, of 
‘ Peculiar Allegation in the implication that ‘ even 
though she is making herself thinner and thinner, 
she finds no room in your heart’. 

In these last four examples the suggestive factor 
is based upon the assertion of an imaginary character 
deleniated by the poet. 

These are the twelve varieties (of Suggestion Based 
upon the Force of Meaning). 

Text.—That {sxiggestion) based xipon both Wo 7 -d 
and Meaning is one only. 

Comm: —^For Example— 

‘ Atandrachamh'dbharand samuddipitamamna- 
thd. 

Tdrakdta^'ald shydmd sdnandanna kai^oti ham.' 

‘Whom does the yimng woman not please— 
adorned as she is, with a briglit head-jewel, arousing 
love, and with unsteady glances—being like the night 
adorned with the bright moon, arousing thoughts of 
love, and glimmering with stars ? ’ 

Here.the figure of ‘ Simile ’ is suggested. 

[And this suggestion is based uiiou the power of l)oth 
word and meaning; the fornm-, because the entire simili¬ 
tude rests upon the double meanings of the words 'nhydnul,' 

' Chandra' and ‘ tdruM,' which cannot be replaced by 
their synonyms without destroying the said effect ; and the 
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latter because the other words are such as can be easily 
replaced l)y other synonyms without spoiling the effect.] 

Text.—Thus there are eighteen varieties of it. 

Comm :—‘ qf it ’— i. e. of Suggestion. 

Objection :—“ There being many varieties of Pas¬ 
sion (Emotion and so forth),—why are the varieties 
of suggestion said to be eighteen only ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

Text {41) — The varieties of ‘ Passion ’ and 
other forms being endless, these {Passion, 
Emotion, etc) are counted as a single 
variety. 

Comm-. — ‘Endless’. —For instance there are nine 
Passions;—of the Erotic Passion there are two varieties 
—that in union and that in privation;—the former 
has several varieties, in the form of ‘mutual glances’, 
‘ embrace‘ kissing’, ‘flower-picking’, ‘ amorous water- 
sports’, descriptions of sunset, rise of the moon, the 
six seasons and so forth ;—the Erotic in privation 
again has been already described as being of several 
kinds, such as longing and so forth;—tlren again, 
these two kinds of the Erotic vaiy Ayith the variations 
in the particular Excitants, Ensuants and Variants;— 
the hero again is of three kinds, noble, ignoble and 
middling;—these vary with the peculiarities of time, 
place and other circumstances ;—so that of the single 
Passion of the Erotic tliere are ‘endless ’ varieties;— 
not to speak of others ? 
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The suggestion however of all these, Passion and 
the rest, is counted as one ‘kind’ only, on the basis 

[Havins describej tha eighteen variellea sagaeaton 

r,°™? “■™ ->■ 

of both tee,, .nd'Letin'Li“„‘:::t're: ":;'x 

other seventeen are foa„<i i„ .enlencee as J,T 

words.] Alienees as well as m single 

Text~That arising fr(yni both is present in tl 

CommArising from both’—* ^ 
baaed „po„ the force of both ™d „earril^*““ 

Cited above—j ' 

r-reee.,,.,,.";:*-- 
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Here the expressed meaning of the second term— 
friends ’—is altered into (shinds for) reliability, that 
of the second ‘enemies’ into repreheimhility, and 
that of the second ‘ affable ’ into lovability. 

(2) [The expressed meaning entirely ignored, in 
a word]— 

‘ Even though the behaviour of the wicked is 
always found to be terrible, the efforts of the wise are 
never stupefied, being always approved by their heart, 
as if by a friend 

Here the suggestion lies in tlie single word 
‘stupefied 

\_Stupefacli<y}i, which is impossible for the inanimate 
‘ efforts,’ stands for being impeded.} 

(3) [The‘suggestion of imperceptible sequence’, 
in a single word]. 

‘That loveliness, that brilliancy, that beauty, and 
that sweetness of speech,—were all like nectar at thtit 
time ; but now it is all a terrible fever 

Here the term ‘ that ’ used several times suggests 
that the things spoken of are such as can be only 
seen (and cannot be describedX 

Another example of the same— 

“O beautiful one, why do you proceed to pass the 
whole time in mere simplicity ? Have self-respect; 
hold out with patience; set asitle your artless behaviour 
towards your lover”:—on being thus exhorted by her 
friend, the girl, replied with fear-stricken face—*‘ Talk 
low, lest the Lord of my life residing in my heart should 
overhear what you are saying.” 
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Here the epithet ‘ with fear-stricken face ’ suggests 
the propriety of ‘talking low.’ 

Emotion [ and Aberration of Passion, Aberration 
of Emotion, Allayment of Emotion, Conjuncture of 
Emotions and Admixture of Emotions] do not acquire 
any additional charm, when suggested by a single word 
[to the same extent as that of ‘ Passion ’ does]; hence 
examples of these have not been cited. 

(4) [ Suggestion of perceptihle process by a 
word—fowvded (m the power of words—(f figure hy 
fact ]— 

‘ O King, thou awe-inspiring one {BJiima) ! Thou 
art resplendent, with thy bolt-like arm pleasing and 
terrible through the sword reddened with the flow of 
blood, and with thy broad forehead marked with creases 
caused by the sudden curvature of the eye-l)rows’. 

The similitude (Simile) of the awe-inspiring King 
to Bhimasena is suggested (by the fact of the King’s 
sword being reddened with bUxid and so forth, and this 
is done through the force of the single word ‘ hhima,' 
the replacing of which by its synonym would spoil the 
whole eftect). 

(5) [ Suggestion of perceptible process—founded 
on the power of a ivord -of fact hy fact.] 

‘ To whom does Saddgama, («) true scripture, 
[(h) lover’s visit] not bring c.'ntinued bliss,—(a) 
always offering salutary advice and leading to heavenly 
pleasure and beatitude [ (b) always bent upon indicat¬ 
ing secluded rendezvous, and bringing about enjoyment 
and deliverance from the pangs of separation]? ’ ” - 
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The woman is conveying (her acquiescence) to 
the lover suggesting a meeting-place, by means of 
suggestion. 

[And this is done through tiie double meanings of the 
words chosen ; it is the fuggestion of the Jad of her 
acceptance by the,/hd descri1)ed]. 

(C; [ Suggestion of pereeptihle process—by 

word—-founded on the force of weaning—of fact by 
sclf-existent faci \— 

‘In the evening thou hadst recourse to bath and 
anointed thy body with stindal-paste; the ethereal 
gem has passed the crest of the setting mount; and 
thy coming here has been unhurried; [thus there 
lieing no external cause for fatigue] astonishing then 
is thy tenderness by virtue of which thou art at this 
time so completely exhausted that thy eyes cannot 
lielp being closed frequently.’ 

Here the fact that ‘thou art exhausted by reason 
of having met a paramour’ is suggested, through the 
implication of the term ‘at this time’, ‘ adhund ’. 

(7) \_Suggestion of perceptihle process—byword 
—founded on the force qf meaning—(f figure by a 
self-existent fact ]— 

‘ Meditating upon the Origin of the World, the 
incarnation of supreme Brahma («.c..‘Krsna), another 
milk-maid had her breath suspended and obtained 
beatitude; all her sins being dissolved by the .great 
suffering caused by her not meeting him, and the store 
of her spiritual merit exhausted in the deep joy of 
contemplating upon Him.’ 
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What is meant here is that the sins and spiritual 
merit, the fruition of which would ordinarily extend 
over thousands of lives, were passed through merely 
by the pangs of separation and the joy of contem¬ 
plation ; and thus the figure of Hyperbole is suggested 
by the two terms ‘all’ and ‘store’ (by the fact of the 
girl having attained beatitude). 

(8) [aSm ggestion qfperceptible process—by word — 
based cm force qf meaning qf fact by self-existent 
jigure\. —‘O heroic king! When you become con¬ 
trary to your enemies, every thing of theirs becomes 
contradictory— Ksanada, [ (o) night 1 becomes ak^a- 
nadd \ («) non-night, {b) uneasy], vana (forest) be¬ 
comes a-vana ] (a) non-vana, (b) shelter], and vya- 
sana (occupation) becomes a-cyascxna ] ((«) )ion- 
vyasana, (b) sheep-tending], j i.e. They pass uncom- 
forfcible nights, fly to the forest and take to the 
tending of sheepj.’ 

Through the implication of the term ‘ everything ’ 
the fact that ‘ even Fate follows your lead’ is sug¬ 
gested by the Figure of ‘ Transition ’, which svibserves 
the figure of ‘Contradiction’, which is based on the 
force of the words with double meanings, which can¬ 
not be replaced by others, 

(9) Suggestion, qf yerceptihle process,—based on 
the force of meaning—of Figure by self-existent 
Figure .]— 

“ In the morning your lover’s lips were withered 
lotus-leaves,”—on hearing this, the young bride cast 
her face towards the ground.’ 
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The Figure of ‘ Metaphor ’ involved in the term 
‘ withered lotus leaves ’ suggests the ‘ Poetic Reason in 
the implication that ‘your lover’s lips looked faded 
on account of your having continued to kiss him fre¬ 
quently (till the very morning).’ 

In these examples the suggestive factor is self- 
existent. 

(10) {^Suggestion of pereeptihle process—based 
on the force of meaning—of fact by imaginary 
facl \.— 

‘He who, brandisliing his beautiful bow, during 
moon-lit nights, brings the three worlds under his 
own undisputed sway.’ 

The (imaginary) fecct (of Cupid’s undisputed sway 
over the world) expressed by the term ‘sway over 
the three worlds’ suggests the fact that ‘not a single one 
of those persons over whom Cupid has his sway ever 
goes against his orders, hence they spend the nights in 
wakeful dalliance.’ 

(11) Suggestion of perceptible process—qf Figure 
by an imaginary Fact \.— 

‘Regarding it as liis sharp arrow, the Bodiless 
God (Cupid) lends all his force to the glance of the 
heautiful-eyed woman at her saucy age; whenever 
on whatever side it falls, it produces quite an admixture 
of conditions.’ 

The Figure of ‘ Contradiction ’,—in the implication 
that ‘ even mutually incompatible conditions appear 
simultaneously ’—^involved in the term ‘ admixture ’, is 
suggested by the (imaginaiy)/’ac< (of Cupid lending 
12 
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his forces to tlie arrow and bringing about mixed 
conditions). 

(12) {^Suggestion of perceptible process—qf a 
fact by an imaginary Figure ^— 

‘ Even though forbidden by the heart suffering from 
pain (due to the impediment to embrace caused by 
the presence of the ornament), the necklace, being 
of pure breed, does not abandon its friends, the 
breasts.’ 

The (imaginary) Figure of ‘ Poetic Eeason ’ invofved 
in the epithet ‘being of pure breed’ (which accounts 
for the constancy of the heart) suggests the Fact that 
' the necklace remained constantly scintillating ’, which 
is expressed by the phrase ‘ abandons not.’ 

(13) {Suggestion of perceptible process —of a 
Figure by an imaginary Figure \— 

‘Cupid has, as it were, regained his beautiful body 
in the shape of the black and lovely tresses of the 
girl, and having borrowed 'drength from her shoulder, 
triumphs in the battle of dalliance.’ 

The Figure of ‘Peculiar Causation’, involved in 
the word ‘shoulder’, :uid implying that ‘when the 
lover pulled the locks frequently they fell upon her 
shoulder in such a ravishing way that, even at the 
close of the intercourse, the man’s passion did not 
cease’,—is suggested by the Metaphor (involved in 
the comparing of ‘ dalliance ’ to ‘ battle ’ and of ‘Cupid ’ 
to the ‘ tresses ’). 

In the last four examples the suggestion is reared 
entirely by the imaginary assertion of the poet. 
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{l4) [^Suggestion (ffact hy fact, founded upon 
the assertion <f an imaginary person ^— 

‘ O beautiful one, toll me truly how you are 
related to the moon newly risen on the Fullnioon 
night, and who is the lady that enjoys your love as 
tlie ejirly evening does that of the moon 

[During the early part of the evening the full Moon 

^ _ I 

appears red’; this redness, is regartled figuratively, as repre¬ 
senting the moon’s love towards the evening; it is fleeting, 
disappearing with the advent of night ; and the indignant 
wife insinuates that her husband’s love for his new found 
lady will be as fleeting.] 

The fact (described in the verse) suggests the 
fact that ‘ you are attached to this other lady only 
now in the beginning, tind you will not remain so 
much longer, just as it was in my ease ’,—this sugges¬ 
tion being based upon the terms ‘ newly risen ’, ‘ early 
evening 

{15) [Suggestion of perceptible process—qf 
Figure hy fact asserted hy the fanciful assertion of 
an imaginary personi )— 

‘ O friend ’! When in the battle of dalliance, your 
necklace snappetl, on being restrained (from intruding) 
by your fast friend in the shape of the lover’s em¬ 
brace,—^in what manner did your enjoyment proceed ? ’ 

The figure of ‘ Dissimilitude ’, indicated by the term 
‘ in what manner ’, and implying that ‘ after the 
snapping of the neckUice, the form of the enjoyment 
must have been peculiarly sweet —is suggested by the 
fact (described in the verse). 
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{16) {^Suggestion of perceptible process—of a 
fact by a Figure resting upon the fanciful assertion 
of an imaginary personi )— 

‘ O friend! You were enteiing your house-door, 
with the jar on your shoulders, and turning your face 
find looking towards the road, you say “ the jar is 
broken ” and are weeping:—why is this ? ’ 

The Figure of ‘ Poetic Keason ’ (implying ‘ you are 
weeping because the jiu is broken’), suggests the follow¬ 
ing fact —‘ on seeing your lover going to the place of 
appointment, if you wish to go there, then you bike 
up .mother jar anti go there ’, which is implied by the 
expression ‘ why is this 

Another example of the same—- 
‘The jar, seeing that you were exhausted and 
your eyes were unsteady, thought itself too heavy 
for you, and therefore, it has broken itself imder the 
pretext of having struck against the door 

The figure of ‘ concealment involved in the 
expression ‘ under the pretext of having struck .against 
the door’, suggests the following fact —‘you had 
m.ade an appointment with your lover that you would 
meet him in the bower on the river-bank,—you went 
there but he w.as not there; so you returned; but 
entering the house you found that he had come 
to the place after you hatl left;—so in order to be 
able to return to the river you have intentional¬ 
ly broken tlie jar under the pretext of striking 
against the door;—idl this I have understood; 
why then don’t you take hear t ? Go and shall 
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fulfill your desires, I justify everything to your 
inother-in-law.’ 

{17) Suggestion of perceptible proces—of figure 
by figure based upon the fanciful assertion of an 
imaginary persoiu 

‘ What a pity that your concubine cjiptivates your 
hefU’t, like a young girl, even though she is an hold hag, 
to whose mind youthful sensuality is lent by moonlight 
and wine.’ 

The figure of ‘ Poetic Reason ’ (involved in the 
statement that the fact of her being the concubine, and 
not your wife, is the reason why she captivates your 
heart) suggests the figure of ‘ Hint ’, on the 
following implication—‘ you neglect young girls like 
myself and go after old women who are the wives 
of other men,—this conduct of yours is simply 
inexplicable all tliis being indiciited by the woitl 
‘ concubine 

In these last examples the suggestion is based 
entirely upon the fanciful assertion of a person portrayed 
by the poet 

Suggestion manifested by.a sentence has already 
been exemplified before (in the commentary on Text 
24)—‘ Tvdmasmi vachmi etc' 

That arising from both word and meaning is never 
manifested by a word; hence there are thirty-five 
varieties of Suggestion. 


[Eighteen manifested by sentence and seventeen mani¬ 
fested by word.] 
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Text—That {suggestion) which is based upon 
the force of meaning occurs in Context 
also, — (43), 

Comm. —As is found in tlie following dialogue of 
the Vulture and the Jackal.— 

Says tlie vulture to the men (who have brought the 
dead body of a boy to the cremation ground and are 
mourning over it) whom it is anxious to send away, 
while it is yet day, in order to enable it to feed upon 
the body which it could do during the day only— 
‘ There is no necessity for staying in this horrible 
(aematorium crowded with vultures and jackals, abound¬ 
ing in skeletons, frightful and full of terror to, aU living 
beings; when once one has fallen a victim to death, 
one never reA'ives, whether one be loved or hated; such 
is the end of all living Ijeings 

Tliis h followed by the following frojn the jackal 
who can feed on the body only when night has arrived 
and who tries to dissuade the people from going away 
early— 

‘Ofoolish men! the sun is still up; satisfy your 
affections yet; the present may b(? an inauspicious 
moment, and it is just possible the dead may come 
back to life after sometime; how is it that like 
fools you are without any hesitation, merely on the 
word of the vulture, leaving behind this boy of golden 
complexion who ha.'- scarcely attained youth ?’ 

Exactly what is meant by the two speakers here is 
indicated only by ik\Q context. 
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The other eleven varieties of this suggestion (through 
Context) are not illustrated here; as that would make 
our work too prolix ; they can be easily followed from 
the definition itself. 

^ Ali<o'\ —this means that the said suggestion is 
found in word and sentence also. 

Text.—Passion {Emotion, Aberrations Qf Passion, 
Aberrations of Emotion, Allayment of Emo¬ 
tion, Conjunction of Emotions and Admix¬ 
ture of Emotions) are {suggested imper¬ 
ceptibly) also {a) by parts qf words, {h) by 
style and (c) by individual letters. 

(aj Example of suggestion by the base of a word— 

Ratihelihrtanivasanalcaralcisalayar'uddlianaya- 

nayugalasya. 

Rudrasya trtiyanayanam parvafivaipamchum- 
bitafi jayati. 

‘The two eyes of Shiva having been closed by 
her two lotus-like hands when she was deprived of her 
cloth,—His third eye being (closed by being) kissed 
by Parvati scores a triumph. ’ 

Here the suggestion of the Erotic ‘ Passion ’ lies 
in the use of the root yi’in the verb ‘jayati’,^ scoven 
a triumph’, in preference to the verb \shobhate\ 
‘ appears beautiful —the implication of the particular 
root being that, ‘ though the action of being closed was 
common to all the three eyes, yet diere is a distinct 
superiority in the third eye, the manner of whose 
closing was entirely unique ’. 
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Another example of the same kind of suggestion— 

Frey an soyamapdhTtah sciKhapathrini pdddndtciJi 
hdntayd. 

Dvitrdnyeva paddni vdsabhavandd ydvanna 
ydtyunmandh. 

Tdvat pratyuta pdnisamputayaJannwmihan- 
dhandhrto 

Dhdvitveva krtaprandmakamalio premno vichi- 
trd gatih. 

‘Though when the lover lay adjuringly at her 
feet, he was rejected by his beloved, yet no sooner 
does he, in a dejected mood, go two or three Kteps 
out of the love-chamber, than she runs up to him with 
her loosened cloth held in her hands and falling on 
his feet embraces him.’ 

Here the ttuggestion (of loving anxiety) lies in 
tlie use of the noun ‘pada’ (steps) instead of ‘dvdrn’ 
(gates.) 

[The sxiggestion hnincr that she was so anxious that he 
may not go away that slie could not bear his moving away 
€‘ven a few ultjps to the door of the room itself.] 

Suggestion by verbal and nominal affixes— 

Pathi pathi skuhachanchuchdrurdhhd^dnirdndm. 

Dishi dishi pai-'amdno mradhdm lamkanhcha. 

Nari nari hirati drdk myakdn puspadhanvd. 

Pun puri vinivrttd mdnimmdnacharchd. 

‘ On every way-side thertt is the sheen of sprouts 
resembling tlie parrot’s beak; on every side the breeze is 
making the creepers dance; on eveiy male is the Flower- 
bowed God showering his arrows; and in every town 
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bus ceased the very talk of self-restraint on the part 
of affronted women.’ 

The present tense form ‘ kirati^ ‘ is showering,’ 
indicates, by the eonjugational affix, that the act of 
showermg arrows is still only in the course of accom¬ 
plishment, and the past-participle form vinivrtta', ‘has 
(icased,’ indicates by the nominative ending, that the 
action of ceasing has become a thing accomplished 
already; and further, the past^participie affix(in 
‘ vinivrtta) indicates that the action {of ceasing) is past. 

[And the suggestion hero is that the circumstances 
desci'ibed are so effective in exciting the Erotic Passion 
that they accomplish their purpose oven before they are 
llieinselves accomplished.] 

Another example of the same— 

Likhanndste hhumim vahiravanatnh pranadayito 
N^irdhdrdh sakhyah satataniditochchhunanayandh 
Parityaktam sarvam hcisitapathitam paTLja 7 '((s]i:i(‘ 
kais—Tavdvasthd cheyam visrja katlrhoe mdnumad- 
Jrxnd. 

‘The beloved of thy life sits outside, dopressetl, 
scratching the ground ; thy friends with eyes swollen 
by constant weeping, have betm without food; all 
amusing talk has been given up by the parrots in the 
(!ages ; thy own condition is this; even now, O cruet 
one, give up thy sense of dignity injured.’ 

Here we have (a) the form ‘ likhan ’ (‘ scratching,’ 
the pi-esent participle in which suggests the continuity 
of an aimless act) and not ‘ likhati ’ ‘ writes,’ in the 
IS 
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present tense, which would indicate writing wiih a 
‘purpose );—again (6) ^mtV (‘stays’) which suggests 
that the man will continue to so stay till reconciliation, 
and not ^ dsita' (‘is seated,’) which would indicate an 
accomplished irct, without regard to anything else);— 
again (c) ‘ hhumim ’ (with the Accusative ending), 
—which suggests that he is scratching the ground 
aimlessly—and not ‘ hhummi ’ (with the locative 
ending, which would indicate that the act was done 
with some purpose.) Thas we have here suggestion 
by verbal and nominal affixes. 

Example of suggestion by relationship (denoted by 
the genitive ending)— 

I am born in the village and live in the village, 
and know not the ways of the city; whatever I am, 
I capture the husband of city-women' 

The suggestion here lies in the genitive ending in 
‘of city-women,’ 'ndgarikdndm' 

[The use of the expression ‘husbands of city-women,’ in¬ 
stead of city-men, suggests the extreme cleverness of the 
speaker, who is able to capture not the ordinary men of 
the city, but those men of the city who have acquired 
much cleverness by their connection with the very clever 
‘ city-women.’] 

In the sentence ‘lovely was this K^ttriya boy,’ 
the su^estion lies in the tense; it is said by the 
enraged Bhargava with reference to Rama who has 
broken the bow of Shiva, 

[The suggestion by the use of the Past tense being that the 
boy is as good jis already killed by me and exists no more.] 
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The following is an example of suggestion by 
number— 

‘ O beautiful one! such has been the end of those 
appreciations of good qualities, of those longings, of 
that love and of those conversations!’ 

What is suggested here (by the plural number in 
‘ appreciations ’, ‘ longings ’ and ‘ conversations ’ and the 
singular number in ‘love’) is that though the appreci¬ 
ation and the rest (which aroused the love) have been 
many and multifarious, the Love (aroused by them) is 
ottje and uniform. 

The following is an example of suggestion by the 
change of ‘ Person.’ 

‘ O thou my lieart, in whom has been aroused a 
hankering after the fickle-eyed woman! Why dost 
thou relinquish that exalted position of lasting devo¬ 
tion and begin to dance at the sight of the fawn-eyal 
one ? I think —you will dally ! Ah ! give up this 
(Icspicfible desire ; this is a piece of stone tied to one’s 
neck in the ocean of the world.’ 

Here ridicule (is suggested by tlie sudden change 
into the First Person in ‘ I think,’ ‘ manye' according 
to Panini’s rule 1.4. lOG whereby the First Person 
singuhu’ affix addal to the root ^man' ‘to tliink’ 
imphes ridicule). 

The following is an example of suggestion by 
‘ irregular priority.’— 

Those men who have only the strength of mans 
have been regarded as weak; what useful work again 
can be done by those kings who take shelter in mere 
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Statesmansliip ? O terrestrial Indra! Those who, like 
you, have their actions guided by both vctlcmr and 
Statemianship pardkranumaya ”),—of those there 
may, or may not be, even two or three in all the three 
worlds! ” 

Here tlie placing of 'pardkrama ’ (valour) before 
‘nctya’ (Statesimmship) in the compound [which is 
irregular in view of the rule that the shorter term 
should precede the longer] suggests the superior 
importjmce of Valour. 

Pradhanddhvani dhiranurdh vanihhrti vidhxira- 
irayodhi tava divasam. 

Divasena tu narapa hhavdnayuddha vidhi- 
siddhasddhxivdd apadam. 

‘O protector of men! in the battle resounding with 
the twanging of bows wielded by the brave, thy enemies 
fought all the day lon<j\ you, on the other hand, 
fought by the day in such a way as to win encomiums 
from all good men.’ 

The Instrumental ending in ^ divasev'' (‘by the 
day’), which denotes ‘success’ (according to Panini 
2. 3. 6), suggests that the kiiig addressed attained the 
object for which he fought. 

‘ Heated in the high window of her mansion, when¬ 
ever malati, who resembles Rati, sees Madhava, who is 
a new personification of the Love-god himself, passing 
by the adjacent highway, she suffers from her poor limbic 
{angakaih) being charmingly affected by deep longings.’ 

Here the suggestion (of the fragility of the limbs 
due to the Erotic Passion) is ’made by the nominal 
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ilflix ‘ Ka ’ (in UihgakaHy) which sigsMes jntiahh- 
ness. 

‘An indeycrihablc feeling benumbs and inflames my 
heart,—a feeling above all measure and beyond all 
power of expression, which has never in this life come 
within the range of experience, and which, owing to the 
entire destruction {‘prddhvumsdt’) of my discrimina¬ 
tive faculty, has become deep and has brought about 
extreme stupor.’ 

Here the suggestion (of the Erotic in privation) is 
made by the prefix ''pra’’ (in ^pradhvamsdt\ which 
mefins entire). 

‘ You turned your mind towards gloiy, and—what 
else ?—our enemies were destroyed ykrtancha garvd- 
hhim'iikhani manastvuyd .. .nihatdsheha no dvisaK ];— 
Darkness prevails only so long as the sun does not 
reach the crest of the Kising Mount.’ 

Here the suggestion of the Heroic Passion is made 
by the Indeclinable ‘ cha ’ (‘ and ’), which implies the 
ligure of ‘Equal Pairing’ [the simultaneity of the 
king's thinking of glory and the destruction of the 
enemies^ 

Rdnio'sim hhuvanesu vikramagunmh prdptah 
prasiddhini pKirdm. 

Asmojdhhagyaviparyaydd yadi parani devo na 
idndti tani 

Bandtvaisa yashdmsi gdyati murud yosyaika- 
Sdndhati — 

S hrenihhutavishdlatdlavivarodgirnaih svaraih 
iaptahhil}. 
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‘Tlirough his valour and other exeellences, this 
Rama has attained great renown in the worlds; through 
the reversal of our fortune, your majesty does not yet 
recognise him ; his fame is being sung, as if by a hard, 
by the wind, in all the seven notes of music issuing forth 
from the holes made by the stroke of a single mtow in 
the seven huge palm-trees standing in a line.’ 

The passion of the Heroic is suggested here— (a) 
by the pronoun ‘ amu, ’ ‘ this ’ (which indicates that 
the person is well-known), (h) by the basic noun 
^hhuvanesu’’ ‘in the worlds’ (which mean that the 
person’s fame is not confined to any particular province 
or country), (c) by the number in ‘gunaih'' (which means 
that he is famous not only for one or two qualities but 
for many), {d) by the use of the term ^(usmat ’ (our) in 
preference to ‘ tvat ’ (your) or ‘ nxU ’ (mine) [in the com¬ 
pound ‘ asmadfjhdgya\..\, which implies that the mis¬ 
fortune is of all the persons concerned,—and ((') by the 
term ‘ hhdgyaviparyaydt, ’ ‘ reversal of fortune, ’ which 
means that it is not only that we have no fortune or luck, 
but that our fortune has taken an entirely wrong turn. 

Tarunimani kalayati h^ddmanumadanudhanur- 
hhruvoh pathatyagre 

Adhivasati sakalcihaandmavMmiyam vhakita- 
hwinach/xlanaycmd. 

‘ On youthfulness being fully developed in vivacity, 
and the eye-brows having become instructed in liveli¬ 
ness under the guidajico of Cupid’s Bow, she with 
eyes unsteady like that of the fawn occupies the 
highest position among damsels. ’ 
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Here the Erotic Passion is suggested by the form 
(a) of the ‘ imanich ’ affix (in ‘ taymnimani ’), (b) of 
the Avyayihhdva compound anumadanadhcinuh'), 
(c) of tlie locative used accusatively (in ‘ mmdim ’). 
The expresse<l meaning of each of these would be 
exactly the same as that respectively of (a) ‘ tarunatrV, 
with the nominal affix ‘ tva ’ (instead of ‘ imanich ’), 
(&) ^ madanadhanusah sannpe,^ and (c)‘waw/aw, ’; 
and yet there is something distinctly charming in the 
use of the forms used by the poet; and it is in these 
forms that there lies the said suggestiveness. 

Suggestion by other (parts of words) may be simi¬ 
larly explained. 

The suggestiveness of Letters and Style is going 
to be described i in the section dealing with qualities 
(under Chapter VIII). 

Thus, along wth the two kinds previously enumerat¬ 
ed, there are six varieties of Suggestion of Passion 
and the rest. 

[/. e. As suggested by (1) Sentence, (2) Word. ['.’>) Part of 
Word, (4) Style, (5) Letter and (6) Context]. 

Text.—Thus there are fifty-one varieties. 

Comm. —These have been already described. 

[(A) That where the expressed meaning is not intended 
has two varieties— {a) That in wliich the expressed meaning is 
transferred into another and {h) in which it is entirely ignor¬ 
ed, and each of these belonging to irord and meaning, make 
up Four varieties ;— {B) that where the expressed meaning 
is intended to be subservient to another, and the suggestive 
process is imperceptible, Iwdongs to word, sentence, part of 
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word, style, letters and context, makes up sir varieties ;— 
(c) The same where the suggestive process is preceptible 
h&,s fortjj-onr varieties as follows:—2 varieties of that, based 
on word and each belonging to word and sentence, make 
fxir ,—12 varieties of that based on meaning and each l)e- 
longing to word, sentence and context, make thirty-si.r ; and 
one variety of that based on both word and meaning ; and 
4 + G + 41 make .'ll]. 

Text.—By the mutual comhinatim of these, in 
the three fmms of commixture and one for'ni 
of uniform conjunction, they come to the, 
number made up of (r«) the Vedas {4), (h) the 
sky (0), (c) the oceans (4), (d) the sky {0) and 
the moon {!) [i. e. 10404\ 

Comm. —^There are not only the 51 simple varieties; 
each of these 51 lias its own 51 varieties, and eaclt of 
these combines with the other in three wtiys (in 
which there is mutual dependency)— viz. (1) whore it 
is doubtful which one is the predominant factor, (2) 
where one distinctly ludps the other (and is hence 
the predominant factor), and (3) where both form part 
of a single suggestive factor—and also in one another 
way (in which both are independent of each other) ; 
and thus by multiplying by 4 the Jifty-cyne times fifty- 
one varieties) the number becomes 10404. 

These mixed varieties along w'ith the (51) pure 
varieties make the number— 

Text—made up of —(«) arrmvs {5),{h) arrotvs {6), 
(c) age-eycles (4), yd) .sky (o) and (e) the 
Moon {!) — i. e. 10466, 
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Comm :—^Tliese are illustrated only partially— 

‘ O brother! Has the girl, a guest for the 
moment, been told something by your wife? Bhe 
is weeping behind the house; go, console the poor 
creature 

Here it is doubtful whether the ‘consoling’ is 
meant to be transformed into something else, in the 
form of dalliance, (thus making the suggestion one 
of ‘transferred denotation’), or it itself suggests, in 
the manner of an echo, the dalliance (making the sugges¬ 
tion one in which the expressed meaning, while 
applicable, is subservient to another meaning). 

‘ The clouds have overspread the sky with dense 
black lustre, and are adorned with lines of cranes; 
the wind is blowing in sprays ; tliere is joyous shrieking 
of the friends of clouds (Peacocks).— Let all these 
be! I am surely Rama of the hard heart and shall 
bear all; Imt how will Vaidehi be keeping ? Ah ! O 
Lady, bear up with fortitude! ’ 

Here (a) in the terms ‘ overspread ’ and ‘ friends 
of clouds ’ we have the ‘ conjunction ’ (mutually in¬ 
dependent) of the two suggestions (where the expressed 
meaning is entirely ignored);—and {h) again with 
these two there is ‘ commixture ’ with the suggestion 
in the expression ‘ I am Riima ’, whose expressetl 
meaning is transformed into something else {i. e. 
disregard for himself, who is known to Ire the re- 
ceptiicle of constant sufferings); in which commixture 
(of the second kind) the two factors help each other,— 
and another ‘commixture’ (of the third kind) of the 
14 
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suggestion (by the whole sentence) of the ‘orotic in 
privation ’ and that (by the single word ‘ rdmnh ’) 
of ‘ self-abnegation in both of which the Expressed 
meaning is transformed, and both of which form 
part and parcel of what is indicated by the single 
word ‘ rdmah 

The other varieties may be similarly illustrated. 



Chapter V 

POETRY OF SUBORDINATE SUGGESTION 
(Poetry of Intermediate order). 

Comm .—Suggestive Poetiy having been described, 
the author proceeds to describe the varieties of ‘Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion ’— 

Text (45-46): There are eight varieties of the 
Poetry of Stihoi'dmate Suggestion, accord¬ 
ing as the suggested meaning is —(i) 
obvious, (£) subservient to something else, 
(S) subservient to the accomplishment of the 
^expressed' meaning, (4) abstruse, (5) of 
doubtful prominence (in comparison to the 
expressed meaning), (6) of eqtial importance 
(with the expressed meiming), (7) rendered 
manifest by intonation, or (S) nof beauti¬ 
ful. 

Cemm .—Like the bresists of a young girl, sugges¬ 
tion has a charm only while it is conceiiled; when it is 
not concealed, it becomes too obvious and hence as 
prosaic as the expressed meaning; this is what is meant 
by its being ‘ subordinate 
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(1) Example of obvious suggestion— 

*‘In former times the taunts of an enemy always 
appeared in my ears like piercing hot needles, and 
now that same I have been reduced to this position 
that I am entrusted with the work of knitting the 
girdle-zones of ladies! Even though existing, I am not 
aUve ! What can I do ?’ 

Here the suggestion lies in the term ‘existing,’ 
which has its expressed meaning of ‘living’ trans- 
fot'med into something else {i, e., ignominious 
existence) [and tins is too ‘obvious’ to be charming). 

Another example— 

‘Among the house-hold pools, the black bees, ai'e 
humming sweetly, their bodies rendered biwny with the 
dust of the full-blown red lotus ; and here shines the 
Sun, bright as the petals of the Bandhujiva flower, 
kissing the Rising Mount 

Here the suggestion of dawn lies in tlie term 
‘kissing,’ which has its exprcssefl meaning entirely 
ignored, [and tliis is too ‘ obvious’.] 

Another example— 

‘ Here occurred the act of being ))ound in the 
serpentine noose; here was the Hrona mountain brought 
by Hanuman when your younger brother-in-law was 
wounded by the missile in his chest; here was Indrajit 
sent to the regions of the dead by the celestial arrows of 
Laksmana; and 0 fawn-eyed one, here was cut down 
by some one the line ol heads of the Demon-king.’ 

The commentators are hoi^elossly wroiij^ iu their explanatioii of 
the first half of the verse. 
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Hei'e the suggestion of the speaker liimself lies in 
the term ‘ by some one,’ where the suggestive rever- 
heratiou is based upon the force of the meaning. 
[And this is too ‘ obvious ’.] 

‘ Tasydpyatra ’ (of that) would be the better read¬ 
ing (in which case the suggestion Avould not b(! too 
obvious or subordinated). 

(2) Example of that Passion (Emotion and so forth) 
Avhich is ‘subsei-vient to—a mere echo of—‘ somethmg 
else ’—i. e., of another Passion (Emotion and so foith), 
or of the expressed meaning, denoted by a sentence,— 
‘This is that same hand which used to pull (my) 
girdle-zone, press the plump breasts, touch the navel, 
the thighs and the hips and loosen the cloth-knot’ 

Here the Erotic is ‘ subservient ’ to the Pathetic. 


[It is tho Speech of the wife of a hero in tho Mahahharata 
war, addressed on seeing the dead body of her husband], 

Anothei’ example— 

‘ May the sheen of the foot-nails of piirvati ever 
|)rotect you,—the red paint Avherein has become heigh¬ 
tened by the (red) light emanating from the eye on the 
forehead of Shiva (who has fallen upon her feet for the 
purpose of propitiating her); a.nd this sheen, urged 
by emulation as it were, stx?edily and steadily sets 
aside the red-lotus-like lustre of her eyes (by depriving 
them of the retlhess due to her anger which has ceased 
upon her husbtuid falling at her feet)’. 

Here the Passion (Erotic) is ‘ subservient ’ to the 
Emotion (the poet’s devotion to the goddess). 
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Another example— 

‘ “On all sides tliei-o rise these lofty mountains and 
wide-expanding oceans,—though thou besu’est all tliese, 
yet thou feelest not the slightest fatigue,—all reverence 
to thee!”—While, stnick with wonder, I was thus 
singing the praises of the Earth, I remembered your 
arm, O King, bearing, as it does, the burden even 
of this earth, and thereupon my speech became sealed.’ 

The feeling of veneration for the earth is ‘ subser- 
\dent ’ to the same feeling for the king. 

Another example— 

‘0 King, your soldiers, having captured the fawn¬ 
eyed wives of your enemies, embrace them, court 
them, caiTy them about and kiss them, even while 
their husbands are looking on;—and yet those same 
enemies of yours are praising you in the following 
strain—“O ocean of propriety, it is by virtue of our 
past good deeds that you have come before oim eyes 
and all our troubles have been destroyed.” ’ 

The ‘Aberration of the Passion’ (of the Erotic, 
appearing in the soldiers)—which is implied in the 
first half of the verse,—ana the ‘Aberration of the 
feeling’ of veneration (for the king, on the part of his 
enemies)—implied in the second half—are ‘subservient’ 
to the (poet’s) feeling of veneration for the king. 

' Anotlier example.— 

‘The haughtiness of your enemies was seen in the 
constant brandishing of swords, in the curvature of 
the eye-brows and in frequent roarings; but at sight 
of you, it instantly disappeai'ed.’ 
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The ‘ Allay merit of the Feeling ’ (of pride) is sub- 
sei'vient to tire (poet’s) feeling (of veneration for the 
king). 

Another example— 

‘ On the occasion of your enemy setting about a 
drinking revelry in the company of the fawn-eyed 
girl and his friends,—your name, even though men¬ 
tioned by some one in another connection, filled him 
with distress.’ 

Here the ‘appearance of the feeling of fear ’ (is sub¬ 
servient to the poet’s feeling of veneration for the king). 

Another example— 

‘ May the Destroyer of Kama (Shiva) ordain yoiu- 
happiness,—He who, being unable to bear any longer 
the zealousness of Parvati’s austerities, and fondly 
gratified at her confidently loving manner of snldress, 
was seized simultaneously by both precipitancy and 
languor.’ 

Here we have the ‘Conjunction’ of the feelings 
of Fluriy and Equanimity, (which is ‘subordinate’ to 
the poet’s feeling of devotion to the king). 

Another example— 

‘ “ O impetuous one! Some one might be looking! 
Move aside.—What is the hurry ?—T a virgin!—Offer 
me the support of your arms.—Ah! Ah! tliis per¬ 
verted order of things!—Where are you ? Whither 
are you going?”—O Lord of the earth, thus does the 
daughter of your enemy who has retired to the 
forest address some man while she is collecting fruits 
and leaves.’ 
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Here there is the ‘ Commixture ’ of tlio feelings 
of Apprehension (‘some one might be looking’), 
Calmness (‘what is the hurry?’), Remembrance (‘1, 
a virgin’), Languor (‘offer me the support of your 
arms ’), Depression (‘ Ah, ah ’), Determination (‘ what 
a perverted order of tilings ’), and Longing (‘ whither 
are you going?’),—(which is ‘ subordinate ’ to the poet’s 
regard for the king). 

These ((1) Passion, (2) Feeling, (3) Aberration of 
Passion, (4) Aberration of Feeling, (5) Manifestation of 
Feeling, (6) Conjunction of Feeling and (7) Com¬ 
mixture of Feeling—as ‘subordinate’ to another Pas¬ 
sion or Feeling] are what are known as the Figures 
of Speech | called (1) the Sentimental (2) the Agree¬ 
able, (3) the Forcible, (4) the (Quiescent, (5) Mani¬ 
fested Feeling, (6) Conjunct Fcxjling and (7) Commingl¬ 
ed Feeling respectively]. 

Though as a matter of fact, ‘ Manifested Feeling,’ 
‘Conjunct Feeling’and ‘Commingled Feeling’(the last 
three of those just mentioned) have nowhere been spoken 
of as ‘ Figures ’, yet, we have made the above assertion 
(including these also) in view of the possibility of some 
one describing them as such. 

Though there is no single case where there is no 
commixture of both ‘ Su^estive Poetry ’ and ‘ Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion ’ and their respective 
varieties—where one or the other is the more promi¬ 
nent or where both are of equal importance [and 
hence no example can be cited as a puie uumixed 
example of any one kind],—^yet we classify the 
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examples as of one or the otlier, according as one or 
the other happens to be the prominent factor; and 
this is done in accordance with the principle dial 
appellations are applied to things in accordance with 
what happens to he their most prominent element* 

[Example of Suggested Figure subservient to the 
expressed meaning]— 

JanaHtharie hhrdntankanakainrgatrtfndndhiia- 
dhiyd 

Vacho vai-dehttipratipadaravdashru pralapitum 
Krtddankdhh(irt'ii/t'vu<htnapari'pdtipighatand 

Maydptwu 't-dmatvanhishala'ccisutd 7M tvadhi- 
gatd 

‘ 1 wandered among nien'n haunts [in the Janas- 
thana forest), with my mind blinded hg a. miragic 
solicitude for gold |l)y a desire for the golden de.irj ;— 
at every step, mth tearful eyes, 1 said the words 
“Please give me” |“(.) Vaidehi”);— enough attempt 
was niade by me at fiattering the meaidy rich 
people 11 directed my arrows at the s(jrried heads of 
the king of Lanka] ;—thus though 1 atkiinedthe position 
of Rama, yet I did not obtain perfect affluence [the 
mother of Kusha anti Lava, Sita].’ 

Here the similitude between the speaker and 
Rama, which is suggested through the force of the 
reverberating echo of the tvords (wdth iloul)le mean¬ 
ings), has been made subservient to the expressal 
meaning. 

[Since all that llio suggested sisailitude iloes is to justify 
the assertion ‘ I have attained tho position of Rama’.] 

16 
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[Example of the ‘Suggestion of Fact’ being made 
subservient to the expressed raeaningj. 

‘ See, O delicate lady, the Sim, having passed the 
night somewhere else, is propitiating the Lotus 
withered through separation from him, by falling 
at her feet.’ 

Here the fact of the lover (propitiating his lady¬ 
love),—wliich is suggestetl by the force of the meaning 
of the word,—appears merely as an imposition upon (as 
lending additional charm to) the entirely different 
fact of the Lotus (blooming on tbe contact of the 
Sun’s rays). 

(3) Example of ‘ suggestion subservient to the ac¬ 
complishment of the expressed meaning,’— 

‘The rain (poison) emanating from the serjxint- 
like clouds forcibly brings about, in ladies separated 
from their lovers, vertigo, apatliy, lassitude, insen¬ 
sibility, coma, stupefaction, physical prostnition and 
death.’ 

Here the suggestion of ‘ poison ’ only serves to 
complete the expressed meaning (fferpent) of the term 
‘ hhujaga’ 

Another example— 

“O Achyuta (Immovable One), I am going; is 
any satisfaction to be obtained from merely looking 
at you ? In fact, if we remain together in this solitaiy 
place, wretched people will think quite otherwise—the 
cow-giii having signified her depi-ession and languor 
due to hei- futile stay, by the special form of address, 
Krsna embraced her and the hairs on his body 
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were thrilled;—may Krsna, in this condition, protect 
you.’ 

H(H’c the suggestion (of imperturhahility) made l)y 
the term(‘looking on’ and so forth) only 
serves to help in the fulfilment of what is expressol 

by the expression “ having signifiecl.form of 

address.” 

The difference between the two examples just cited 
lies in the fact that the former consists of the sptwh 
of only one speaker (the poet) while tlie latter consists 
of the speeches of two |)ersons (the poet and the cow¬ 
girl)- 

(4) Example of the Ahstrui^e Suggestion. 

‘While you are not seen, there is longing to see you, 

and when you are seen, there is fern- of separation; 
there is no comfort either on seeing you or not setang 
you.’ 

What is suggested here is that ‘ you should act 
in sudi a way that you may not remain unswn and 
yet there may be no fear of separation,’—and this is 
mt very clear (abstruse). 

(5) Example of the suggestion ‘of doubtful promi¬ 
nence.’— 

‘Shiva, having his equanimity slightly perturbed, 
like the ocean at tlie appearance of the moon, directed 
his eyes towards Parvati’s face with bimba-like lips.’ 

Here it is doubtful whether prominence attaches 
to the suggested meaning that ‘he wished to kiss her,’ 
or to the expressed meaning that ‘ the eyes were turned 
towards the face.’ 
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(6) Example of the suggestion' of equal promi¬ 
nence’— 

‘ To abandon the insulting of Brahmanas will be 
conducive to your welfare; otlierwise your well-known 
friend Parashurama wiU become displeased.’ 

Here the suggeMed meaning—‘ Parashurama will 
exterminate the Babsasas in the same manner as he 
did the Keattriyas’—and the directly expressed one 
[that ‘he will be angry’]—are botli equally cliarm- 
ing. 

(7) Example of suggestion ‘rendered manifest 
by intonation,’— 

‘ T shall not wratlifully hatter the hundred Kaura- 
vas! I shall not drink the blood from Duhshasana’s 
heait! I shall not smash Duryodhana’s thighs! Let 
your king make pea(*e by an amicable settlement,’ 

Here what is suggested \'s —‘1 shall surely batter 
&c., &c.’; and this, appearing by the side of the negation 
(of battering &c.) which is directly expressed |is got at 
only through the peculiar intonation in which the words 
are uttered]. 

(8) Example of the ‘ not beautiful ’ suggestion— 

“ When she heard the chatter of pari’ots flying from 
the Vetasa-bower, being engaged in hei- house-hold 
work, her limbs began to writhe.’ 

Here the directly expressed meaning—that ‘her 
limbs are suffering (from her deep longing for hei- 
lover)’ is more channing than the suggested meaning 
(that the bower has been entered by a lover with whom 
she had made an engagement]. 
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Text.—The varieties of these {eight kmds of 
Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion) should 
he Wider stood to he, as far as possible, 
like those of what has gone before {i, e. 
Suggestive Poetry ).— {46). 

Comm. —‘ As far as possible! —has been add¬ 
ed \vitli a. view to the fa(*t that tliere is no ‘ subordination 
of suggestion ’ in a case where a Figiu’e is manifested by 
a mei'c Fact ;—as has been de(*lar(>d l)y the autlior f>f 
the Dhvani in the following passage—“ Wlienever 
Figures of Speech am suggested by a mere Fact, tliey 
only serve the purpose of making it regarded as ‘ Bug- 
gestive Poetry ’; because the existhmce of the poetry 
rests upon those Figures (wliich therefore cannot be 
regarded as ‘Subordinate’ to the expressed meaning). 

Text. — y'hei-e is a combination of ‘ Sugge.stivc 
Poetry,' with these {eight varieties of Poetry 
of Subo^'dinnte Suggestion) (a) as trans¬ 
formed into ‘ Figures ' {the ‘ sentimental', 
the ‘‘agreeable' and so fo^-ih), and also 
(^) as accompanied {emhellished) by 
{other) Figures {directly expressed ),— 
this combinaticn being subserviency 

as also per equality. 

Comm. —The term ‘ sdlahkdraih' to be ex¬ 
pounded as ‘ alahkdraih ' —‘ with these as themselves 
transformed into, assuming the (character of, Figures 
of speech,*—and ‘ alarikdraykuatih', ‘ with those as 
embellished by otlier figiu’es of speech 
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The follo^ying• deelnration lias l)een made )>}' the 
author of the Dhvaui :— 

‘Tin's (Suggestive Poetiy),—combining, fw suh- 
servicncy and per {Quality, with its own varieties, as 
also with the varieties of Poetry of Subordinate 
Suggestion, along with the Figure of Speech,—appears 
in many forms 

Text—Thim by mutual enmbinat‘io)i the number 
of its varieties becomes very large, —(-47). 

Comm.-— Thus \—in the manner described,—by 
counting all the sub-divisions,—the number becomes 
" very large; e. g. the varieties of the Erotic Passion 
itself are endless,—not to speak of others. 


Thus, briefly, of Suggestive Poetry there are three 
varieties, there being three kinds of what is suggested 
(according as it happens to be a Fact or a Figure 
or Passion, Feeling and the rest);—of these again, 
some {i. e. Figure and Fact) are such as can be 
expressed also, while others {e. g. Passion and the 
rest) (!an never l)e expressed. Of those that can be 
also expre,ssed, some are fanciful, while others are 
not fa/nciful ; what is not fanciful is the mere fact, 
and what is fanciful is the Figure. —^Though, in 
this connection the Figure (when suggested) is really 
what is itself embellish^ (and hence cannot be 
called a ‘figure’, ‘embellishment,’ in the exact sense 
of the term), yet it is called by the name of ‘figure,’ 
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on the same principle as the Biahmanu, who has 
become a mendicant and thereby ceased to be a icid 
Bralimana, is still called a, ‘ Brahmana ’ in view of 
Ins having formerly been a Brahmana. Passion 
and the rest however cannot be regarded even in 
a dream to be directly expressed. If these were 
expr-essed, they could be so, either by the (generic) 
words ‘ rasa ’ (Passion) and the rest, or by the (par¬ 
ticular) words ‘ shrhgdra ’ (erotic) and the rest; 
as a matter of fact they are not so expressed; as 
is clear from the tacts {o) that even though these 
words iU’e used, the Passion and the rest are not 
cognised, so long as the excitants (ensuants and 
valiants) are not mentioned, and (6) that even when 
those words are ttot used, if the excitants (ensuants 
and variants) are mentioned, there is due cognition 
of Passion and the rest; and from these two pvmises— 
both affirmative and negative—it follows that what 
brings about the cognition of these latter is the 
mention of the excitants (ensuants and variants) 
(and not any verbal expressions at all).— 

It is for this mison that Passion and the rest 
can be only suggested, anti not even indicated, 
liecause the necessaiy conditions of Indication,—such 
as incompatihility of the primary meaning and 
so forth—are wanting. Then again, it has been 
already explained how there can be no ‘ Indication ’ 
without that kintl of ‘ suggestion of Fact ’ in Avhich 
the expressed meaning is either transformed into 
something else or entirely ignored. " In that ‘sugges- 
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tion’ which is based upon the force of the words, 
the denotation itself being restricted, any other that 
may be denoted, as also the Simile or any other 
figure of speech that may be peixteptible, must doubtless 
be regarded as ‘ suggested 

In cases of ‘ suggestion ’ basetl upon the force 
ol meaning also, how can there ))e any possibility 
of the ‘suggested’ meaning l)eing regarded as ‘ex¬ 
pressed’ or ‘d(!noted’, when,—in accordance with 
the ‘ AhJiihitdnvaytt ’ tlieory—what is expressed by 
a sentence is the mutual relationship among the 
denotation of the component words based upon their 
mutual neetl, proximity and (tapability: and as such 
it must be confined to particular individuals, and hence 
(«innot be‘denoted’ by any single word, whose denotation 
must always*pertain to Uiih'ersals only, for the siitiple 
reason that convention, upon which alone ‘ denotation ’ 
is based, can never pertain to 'jjaiticnlai' hulividuuh. 

[‘Suggestion’ being shown to be inevitable according 
to the Ifhdtta theory of ‘ Ahhihtdnouyn, ’ the author 
proceeds to show that it must be aecepteil undei’ the 
Prdhhdkara theory of ‘ Anvitdhhidhdnu ’ also; and 
for this purpose he sets forth this latter theoiy, as 
bearing upon the matter under consideration].—The 
upholders of the ‘ Anmtdhhidhdna ’ theory have offered 
the foliowijag explanation of the process of denotation— 
{a) “The word, the experienced elderly man uttering 
it, and the object denoted by the word, these threts 
things the young child peroeives by his senses,—(6) 
that the young man to whom the word has been 
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addressed lias understood its meaning, he deduces by 
inf<’r<>ncf- from the action of the young man,—(c) and 
tlie two-fold potency (of the word to denote and of the 
object to be denoted) he recognises by means of pre¬ 
sumption based upon ‘ apparent inexplicability; ’—thus 
tlu^ denotative relationship (of the word and its meaning) 
is cognised through three means of cognition.”—Accord¬ 
ing to this account what happens is that— {ft) the elder 
jierson utters the words ‘ bring the cow, ’— (J>) upon 
which the younger person (to whom the words are 
addressed) is found to bring from one place to another 
an animal with the dewlap and other distinguishing 
features,—(<*) the youngest person (the child) then 
dediues from this action that ‘such and su(‘h a meaning 
has been understood by the younger jierson from the 
words that have been uttered ’;— {rl) thus he comes to 
recognise the denotative relationship subsisting between 
the said sentence and its meaning as one impartible 
whole, and thereby be bimself comes to comprehend 
its signification ;— {e) after sometime he hears sm^h 
sentences as ‘Chaitra, bring the cow,’ ‘ Devadatta, bring 
the horse, ’ ‘ Devadatta, take away the cow, ’ and so 
forth, and thence deduces the meaning of the several 
woi'ds and expressions. Thus it is clear from positive 
as well as negative concomitance that what is leally 
significant and hence capable of being used is tbe 
sentence only; so that the denotative conventiojji 
pertaining to each individual word is cognised only 
when it occurs in a sentence, and is connected \>Fith 
other words; so that the meaning of the sentence 
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consists only in the denotations of its component words 
as related to one another; and it is not that each word 
expresses its own meaning and then these several inean- 
* ings become correlated (through proximity etc.) | though 
it is true that individual words when found to be used 
in other sentences become re(^ognised as the same (as 
the one that was heai'd for the first time). Thus 
what forms the subject of denotative convention is the 
denotation of a single word only as coiTelated to the 
denotation of other words; thus though, when the said 
convention comes to be comprehended, it is compre¬ 
hended in a particular form, yet this, particular form is 
one that is always overshadowed by the corresponding 
generic character (a notion of the particular being im¬ 
possible without that of the corresponding universal ); 
and this for the simple reason that those word-mean¬ 
ings that are inter-related are always of the said charac¬ 
ter {i.e., the particular over-shadowed by the univer’sal).” 

According to this view also, the subject of Conven- 
ti' n is only such word-meaning as appears in a 
particular form, but over-shadmved hy the correspond¬ 
ing universal ; from whicii it follows that when a word 
occurs in a sentence, what is denoted by it forms part 
of the denotation of the sentence as a whole, and as 
such what it expresses is something that is very much 
restricted to an extremely specific form (in which it 
is* correlated to the other words of the particular sen- 
tenc 3 e); and this very specific form which is expressed 
by \ the word, not being the subject of convention (which 
appertains to particulars only as overshadowed by 
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universals), cannot be regardetl as directly ‘ denoted ’ 
by the word. And thus when the ordinary meaning of a 
word also cannot be ‘ denoted ’ by it, it is a far cry to 
what we hold to be the objects of ‘ suggestion, ’ which 
are totfilly different from the direct meaning of the 
words employed;— e. g., in the verse ‘The Sandal 
paint over thy breiists is entirely rubbed of...thou hast 
not gone to that wretched man’, what is ‘ suggested ’ is 
that the person addressed ha,s gone to the man, while 
the direct meaning of the words is quite the opposite. 

Thus it is found that—(a) according to the ‘ Ahhi- 
hitmivayavdda \ what is ‘denoted’ by the word is 
something not correlated to anything else, and (6) 
according to the ‘ Anvitdbhidhanavdda ’, what is 
‘ denoted ’ is something only correlated in a general 
way with what is expressed by other words; so that 
in either case the particular object as related to 
another particular object is what is never ‘ denoted ’; 
smd hence under both these theories the meaning of the 
sentence can never be the object of direct verbal 
‘denotation ’. 

Some people have urged the following arguments 
(against the ‘ suggestion-theory ’)—“ In every wise 
causes are inferred from their effects. So that when 
we find an expression producing a certain idea, we 
conclude that that expression is possessed of the 
ix)tency necessary for expressing that idea; conse¬ 
quently, whether the idea be expressed directly or 
indirectly, the fact remains that it has been 
expressed by the word; and hence every case 
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^in be regardeil to be of the word (Expressing 
an idea; and there is no ground for making 
any such distinction as that into ‘expression’, 
‘ indication ’ and ‘ suggestion 

In answer to this we ask—Wliat is meant by the 
word being the ‘ cause ’ here ? Jloes it mean that it 
produces the idea ? or that it makes it hrmni ? It 
Ccumot be said to produce the idea, as what tlie word 
does is to give expressictt to an idea, it can never 
produce one. As regards its making (the idea) 
known, how can the power to do this belong to what 
is itself not known or understood ? 

[/. e. So long as the meaning of tlie word itself has 
not been understootl, it cHiinot (jivv (\rpressit)H to anything 
else.] 

As a inattcT of fact, tlie word itself i*an Ik* under- 
stood only through convention; and this convention 
is (as shown above) only in regard to such words 
as ;ire correhited to others. Thus then, so long as 
the precise extent of causal potency of the cause has 
not been ascertained, ho^v can the cause itself be 
recognised as such ? 80 th<it the assertion that ‘causes 

ai-e inferred from their effects’ is extremely ill-con¬ 
ceived. 

Others tigain urge the following tirgunient—“ The 
action of the word is like tlnit of an aiTow, its reach 
being prolonged further and further; so that in what¬ 
ever sense a word may be used, that is the meaning 
expressed or denoted by it. Thus then (even in the 
case of tlie verse ‘ the sandal-paint has been entirely 
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.thou hast not gone to that wretched man’), the 

affirmatmi (‘ thou ha^t gone which has been held 
to be the suygeated meaning) is what is really only 
exprofised or detioted by it.” 

These ignorant people also do not understand what 
is meant by a word being ‘ used in a certain sense’. 
It is a weU-estiiblished principle that ‘when an 
uceoniplished entity (ie., substance) is spoken of 
along with what is to he accomplished {i. e. an action), 
the former is mentionetl as subserving the purposes 
of the latter; and according to tliis principle, when 
substantives become correlated to verbs (e. g. in the 
expression ‘ bring the cow’), tliey themselves acquire 
the character of ‘ what is to be accomplished,’ inas¬ 
much as they have to i:»e the substratum of their own 
action of walking which helps in tlie accomplishment 
of the principal action (of hringi'ng) [as the bringing 
of the cow can be accomplished only M'hen she 
herself does the walking] ; and in this case (where 
(he acconiplished entity, cow, is tainted with the 
character of vdtat is to he accomplished, i. c. its wedk^ 
ing), the direction in question (‘ bring tJie i;ow ’) in¬ 
volves the injunction or predication of that factor 
alone which is not already accomplishetl. For exam¬ 
ple in the case of the sentence—' The retl-turbaned 
priests move along,’—it being fouml that the ‘ moving 
of tlm priests’ is ah'eady accomplished (through 
another injunction),—all that the sentence does 
is to enjoin that they shall wear red turbans. 
Similarly in the sentence ‘ one shall pour the libation 
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of curdsthe pouring of the libation having been 
got at from other sources, this sentence enjoins that 
the libation is to be of curds. In some cases the 
injunction applies to two factors, and sometimes to 
three factors; c. g., when one says ‘ weave the red 
clotli,’ this may involve the injunction of one or two 
or three things. 

[(rt) If the direction is addressed to the weaver for 
the first time, it involves the injunction of (1) the ireaving 
—of (2) the doth —which (.'>) should be ml ; {h) if the man 
has been previously told to ireave, the injunction applies 
to (1) the <ioth and (2) its ml colour ; (e) if the iccaviny of 
the doth has been enjoined before, the present injunction 
applies to the red colour only]. 

Thus every direction is said to ‘have its sense’ 
in the injvmction of that particular factor only which 
forms its direct objective. So that the ‘sense’ or 
‘ import ’ can apply only to what is directly expressed 
by the word actually used, and not to anything and 
everything that may he implied (by it); otherwise 
(if everything implied were to be included in the‘sense’ 
or ‘import’ of a certain word, then) the expression 
‘ the former man is running ’ would have to be regard¬ 
ed as having its ‘ sen.-,e ’ applying to the notion of the 
‘latter ’ also [as the notion of the ‘latter,’ is implied by 
that of the ‘ former,’ which is the word pronounced ]. 

Then again, it has been urged that in the case 
of the sentences,' ‘ Eat poison, and’ don’t eat in thtjt 
man’s house,’ the sense is that ‘you should not eat 
in that man’s house,’ and this is accepted as the 
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meaning of tlie sentenoo fthougli it is only implied 
and not directly expresml\. 

But what happens in the case of tliis sentence 
is that the conjunctive particle ‘ and ’ indicates that 
the two sentences have to be construed together,— 
and as between the two sentences themselves, there can 
be no justification, (without sufficient reason) foi' 
taking one as* subordinate to the other;—but it is 
found that there is such reason in the shape of the 
fact that the admonition coming from a friend, the 
first sentence ‘Eat poison’ (being incompatible, in 
its direct meaning) must l^e regarded as subordinate to 
the second one,—the meaning of the two sentences 
tiiken together being ‘Eating in that man’s house 
is worse than eating poison, therefore you should 
never eat in his house.’ And when we accept this 
to be the sense or import of the sentence', it is only what 
is expressed by the words of the sentence' itself (by 
Indication, if not by elirect Denotation). 

[The distinction between sncli ‘ Indication ’ and the 
‘ Suggestion ’ under dispute is that the indicated 
meaning is apprehended immediately and directly from the 
words themselves, while what is HiieideMed comes to he 
grasped some time after the direct denoted meaning has been 
comv>rehended]. 

Further, if we were to accept the view that in 
regard to anything and everything that happens 
to be perceived oh the hearing of a certain word, the 
action of the word is always ‘ Denotation ’ only,—then, 
in the case of the words ‘ O Brahmana, a son has been 
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born to yon—and your nninarriotUlangliter is enaiente ’ 
—why shoiiltl not joy and dejoction that become 
manifested on tlie face of the man to whom they are 
addressed be regarded as the meaning of the words? 
AVhy too, in tliat eas(', admit of ‘ Indication ’ either 
(as a Secondary Verbal process) ? For in the case of 
‘Indication’ also, the gradually extending reach of 
‘Denotation’ itself could account for the* desired signi¬ 
fication.—Why again should there be any gradually 
descending authority attaching to * ‘Direct Vedic 
Declaration,’ ‘ Indicative Power,’ ‘ Hyntactical Connec¬ 
tion,’ ‘Context,’ ‘Position’ and ‘Name’ (as the means 
of ascertaining what accessory is subsei-vient to what 
sacrificial act) ? 

From all this it follows that under the theory of 
the ‘ Anvitahhidlmna ' also,'the affirmation (implied 
by the verse ‘The sandal paint ...tlion hast not 
gone to the wretched man ’) must b(> r(\garded as tlu* 
object of suggestion. ’ 

Further, in tlu' (Mse of the expression ‘ ktirii rurJiini' 
(‘have the pleasure’), it has been held that if in a 
poem, the order of the two words is inverted, and 
we have the form ^ruchin.km-u\ it becomes defective 


* For aHcertaiuiji^^ to which particular nacrifico a certain ma^ttra 
or such other sacrificial detail is to he assigned, Jaimini 
III) has named six means in the shape of ‘ Direct Declaration ' and 
the rest enumerated here ; and he has declared that the names are 
arranged in the descending order- -that which follows being less 
authoritative than what precedes it. For instance, if we have a direct 
Vedic text pointing to one course of action, and the indirect indication 
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[})y reason of the unseemly suggestion by the word 
‘ ehiriku, ’ which would be heard in the middle of 
the said expression, and which is the name of a 
private part of the female body];—now why should 
the said expression be defective? [Even though a parti¬ 
cular sound-combination may have an unseemly 
significance, yet| the unseemly meaning is not correlat¬ 
ed to iuiy other words of the expression; and not 
i>eing so correlated, it would be as good as not denoted 
(according to the view that there is no other verbal 
signification except ‘denotation’ and the denotation of a 

of a tuddfra pointiii*,'- to auotlior, wv should accept the former and 
reject the latter ; and so o>i with the rest. The ^n’oimd set up for this 
diifereiitiation is that in the matter of religious acts, the Veda 
alone is the paramount authority, and all the others are authoritative 
only in so far as they arc based, more or less dii’ectly, upon the 
words of the Veda itself. Dn tliis.pi inciple, naturally the direct A^edic 
Declaration comes in as the first and foremost authority, as it hears 
directly u])(>n what it enjoins. As for the next—Indicative Power of 
certain woi'ds and phrases—c.//. the fact that the word 'keftim' 
occurs in the inanlra ' keluidritranmihiiacr etc.' (Rigveda I-i) has 
been taken as 'uidkath e of the fact that this manim is to be used for 
making offerings to Kt’tu ; as the religiosity of every act must 
depend upon a Vedic injunction, the said Indicative Power is taken 
as the basis for inferring a direct V’^edie declaration enjoining the 
said use of the ma/tfnt. Thus then this Indicative Power is 
one s/cp removed in pointing to the basic Injunction. 8o on with 
the rest.—Now, it is contended, if every implication of a word is 
to be regarded as foiming jairt of its direct ‘ Denotation,' what is 
secondarily indicated liy the Indicative Power would be as much 
’ denoted ’ by the word as what is directly declared by a Vedic 
declaration itself ; and there would thus be uo justification for 
ditferentiating between the two as regards their relative authorita 
tiveuess.—[For a detailed account, the reader is referred to the 
PrabhSkara Mhnant^a, and to the present writer's commentary on 
the MimSnsS-sutras, in the Sacred Books of the Hindus ’ series]. 

17 
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word must always ))o correlated to the denotation of 
other words); and thus there would be no ground 
for avoiding the use of such expressions as the one 
noted above (which are to be avoided only on account 
of the unseemly meaning suggested by the particular 
sound-combination). 

Then again, if the suggestive process be not 
accepted as distinct from the denotative process, it 
would be impossible to make any such distinction 
among ‘Defects’ as that ‘grammatical mistake’and 
others like it are permanent defects {always defective), 
while ‘Harshness’ and the like nm.i'iupermanent defects 
{souietinies defective and sometimes not so). 

[Harshness is regarded as an I’.ccrltencc when occurring 
in words depicting the Heroic Passion, but a defect in 
those portraying tlie t^itliotic ; and the reason for this 
lies in the idea that the sunycstions made l)y the harsh 
sounds are helpful in the delineation of Heroism, but mar 
the effect of the Pathetic Passion. There is no difference 
in the denotaliDn or expressed meaning of a word, be its 
letters harsh or sweet. Hence if denotation were the 
only verbal process, there could be no ground for regarding 
the mere sound as either helpful or prejudicial to the 
sentiment depicted.] 

And yet we know that such distinction is not 
impossible; in fact we find such distinction made 
by all men. If, on the other hand, the suggestive 
process is accepted as distinct from the denota¬ 
tive, the suggested meaning of words being 
manifold, some of these only may be appropriate 
in a certain instance; and as such the said 
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distinction (among defects) would bo quite per¬ 
missible. 

Then again in the line—‘The brilliant digit 
of the Moon and Thyself (Piirvati), who art lik(^ 
moon-light to the eyes of people, are the two 
things that have be(!ome pitiable I>y reason of 
seeking association with the Holder of the Begging- 
hotel (Shiva),’—what is that peculiar charm that is 
added by the use of the particulai- name ‘hapdUn ' 
(Holder of the Ifegging-bowl), in preference to 
such other names as ‘ Pinakin ’ (Holder of the 
Pinaka bow)? 

[Both ‘ Ka))nliii ' and “ Pinakin ' aro the nam<>s of Shiva; 
so that tliore is no difference in their dentilotinn ; and yet 
there is a peculiar charm in the use of the formei* name, 
which lies in its suggestion of poeerly, which heightens the 
‘ pitiable ’ character spoken of]. 

Further, the denoted meaning of a, word is one and 
the same for all persons bearing it; so that it is fixed 
and uniform; the denoted or directly expressed mean¬ 
ing of the words ‘ the sun has set ’ never varies (is 
fixed), while its stiggefited meaning varies with the 
variation in such accessory (“onditions as the context, 
the character of the speaker, the character of the person 
spoken to, and so forth. For instance, the words ‘ the 
sun has set’ suggests (1) the idea that ‘ now is the 
opportunity to attack the enemy’ (when they are 
addressed by the general to the king);—(2) that you 
should set forth to meet your lover ’ (when addressed by 
the confidant to the girl in love),—(3) that ‘ your lover 
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is just coming’ (when addressed by a friend to a girl 
who is eagerly awaiting the arrival of her lover),—(4) 
that ‘we shall rest from our labours’ (when addressed 
by one labourer to anothei'),—(5) ‘ let us betake our¬ 
selves to our twilight prayers’ (when addressed by one 
religious student to another),—((i) ‘don’t go very far’ 
(when addressed to a way-farer),—(7) ‘let the cows 
enter their fold’ (when atldressed to the cowlierd),— 
(8) ‘ we shall not suffer from heat now ’ (when address¬ 
ed by one way-farer to another),—(9) ‘let us pack up 
our merchandise’ (when addressed by one salesman to 
another),—(fU) ‘my love has not come even to-day’ 
(when spoken by an i7upatient girl waiting for her 
beloved’s return from a journey) ; thus, in fact, there is 
no end to the numl)er of suggested meanings. 

As a matter of fact, the suggeHed and the expi-esx- 
ed meanings differ on the following {seveu) points: — 

(1) In ‘point of character. — c. g., («) in the verse 
‘the sandal-paint is entirely rubl)ed out .... thou 
hast not gone to tlie wretched man’, the expressed 
meaning is negative, while the suggested one is affirm¬ 
ative {'thou hast gone').—{b) Or in the verse—‘you 
noble men, give up all partiality and after due consi¬ 
deration say whether one should have recourse to the 
outskirts of mountains or to the waists of beautiful 
women smihng with love,’—the expressed meaning is 
the mere doubt (whether one should have recourse to 
the one or the other), while what is suggested is the 
definite assertion, that ‘ one should have recourse to 
women ’ (when the speaker or the person addressed is 
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inclined to he erotic), —or tliat ‘one sliould retire to the 
inount-vinK ’ (when the persons concerned ar(^ of the 
quietistic temperament).—(o) Or again, in tlie verse— 
‘ why should you feel proud of your having appropriated 
to yourself the property of your enemi(‘s, whose heads 
were cut off i)y the sharp edge of your sword '! \Vhen 
you had killed your emauies, was not your Fame, so 
loved of you, been taken away to l)eaven by tbos(* 
enemies, even when they had lost their bodies’;—what 
is expreaml is reproach, while what is suggested is 
•praise, 

(2) fn point of tioie: —Tlie suggested ineaning 
is comprehended after the expressed meaning. 

(3) In point of the conveying medium -. —''l''he 
expressed meaning is conveyt'd l)y the word, while the 
snggeMed meaning may be eonveycid by the woi'd, by a 
part of the word, by the expressed meaning of the word, 
by the letters, and by the style. 

(4) In point of the means {of knmving) :—The 

meaning is understood with the help of gram¬ 
matical rules, while th(! suggested moaning is understood 
with the help of those as also with that of context and 
other conditiitns (described above). 

(5) In point of their effects :—The expressed 
meaning brings about a simple comprehension ami 
that also in every one who hears the word, while tin* 
suggested meaning brings about a certain charm in 
the minds of such persons as are ('ntitled to the name 
of ‘ cultured 

(6) In point of nvmher ;—As has been found in 
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the case of tlie expression ‘ the sun lias set ’ (where 
the expres^t^ed meaning is one. only and the mggested 
meanings are ten or more). 

(7) In point qf the person addressed :—^In the 
verse—‘wlio will not he annoyed at seeing the lips 
of his wife bitten? 1 warned you not to smell the 
lotus with the bee inside it!’—while the expressed 
meaning is conveyed to the girl-friend [who, on 
appearing befoie her husl)and, has her lips bearing 
the mark of her paramour’s kiss, and feels disconcerted 
at the husband’s notice of it,] while the suggested 
meaning (that the mark on the lips of my friend 
is one made by the sting of the bee in tlu' lotus, 
and not by a man’s kiss) is conveye<l to the 
husband. 

Even when differing in so many points, if the 
two are to be regarded as one and the same, then 
there (ian be no difference at all, even in the case 
of such things as the blue and the yellow' colour 
and so forth. In fact, it has been dedared that—‘I’he 
difference, or the ground of dijfereitce, (between 
any two things) consists in their having contrary 
properties and in having different causes’ [and both 
these conditions are fulfilled in the case of the 
expressed and suggested meanings |. 

Then again, purely denotatine or expressive 
words require (in the act of denoting their meaning) 
the aid of an actually existent meaning (fixed by 
convention), wliile suggestive words do not stand 
in neetl of any such meaning (as suggestim very 
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often lies in mere lettei-s or syllables, which have 
no meaning at all). For this reason also suggestive- 
mss cannot be the same as denotativeness. 

Further, in the verse quoted above—‘Hearing 
the chattering of parrots in the Vetasa bower &c.,’— 
where, it has been shown, the expressed meaning rests 
within itself after having signified the mggeded 
meaning,—and which, on that account, has been 
regarded as an instance of ' subordinated suggestion, ’— 
it is found that a meaning, which is not denoted 
by the words and which does not fall within 
their import, is yet brought within the range of 
cognizancie;—and under what opei'ation of the 
word would the meaning thus cognised fall (if 
suggestion is not admittetl) ? 

[The following question is raised l)y one who 
admits of ‘ Indication ’ as distinct from ‘Denotation ’, 
but does not accept ‘ Suggestion.’ J—“ In such ins¬ 
tances as (a) ‘I am Rama and shall bear every¬ 
thing ’, {h) ‘O beloved one, Rama is so fond of 
his life that he has not done what befits love ’, 
and (c) ‘ This Rama has attained high fame for 
the excellence of his v.ilour ’ and so forth, we 
find that the ‘ indicated ’ meaning " (of the single 
word ‘ Rama’) is manifold and also capable of 
having the several peculiar appellations [‘ with the 
expressed meaning transfromed ’, ‘ with the 

’• In (a) the word ‘ rarna' iudieates ‘one who has been 
suffering all kinds of pain ’ : in (h) it vstands for ‘one devoid of 
pity ’ ; and in (c) it stands for ‘one who has killed Khara, Dusana 
and other demons. 
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expressed meaning entirely ignored ’ and otliers 
that have been described above as pertaining to 
‘ suggestion ’ and ‘suggested meaning ’ J,—the com¬ 
prehension also of such ‘ indicated ’ meaning is 
based (like that of the ‘ suggested ’ meaning) 
upon both words and meanings, and is also dependant 
upon cotdext and other conditions; so that (all 
these conditions being fulfilled by tlm ‘ Indicated ’ 
meaning), what is this new kind of meaning that 
is called ‘ suggested ’ 

Our answer to this is as follows;— 

Fii-xtly, even though a word may have several 
‘ indicated ’ meanings, )fet their number must be 
limited, just like the expressed meaning of a woixl which 
has many meanings.— Secondly, what is‘indicated ’ 
(;an never be such as has no definite con¬ 
nection with the pi'imary (denoted) meaning, while 
the ‘suggested’ meaning, undei- the influence of 
‘ context ’ and other circumstances, may have a 
definite connection (with the expressed meaning), 
or it may have only an indefinite (vague) connection 
with it, or it may be only indirectly connected 
(being connected with something else Avdiich is 
connected with the expressed meaning).— Thirdly, the 
primary (expressed) meaning is not‘barred’ by (in¬ 
compatibility) in the case of ‘suggestion,’ in such 
instfinces as—‘ my mother-in-law lies here and here 
m}^self, mark this well while there is daylight; lest, 
O wayfarer, you tumble into our beds at night —so 
that (the very first condition of ‘Indication’ bwns 
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wanting) how can this he regarded as a case of 
‘Indication’?— Fourthly, it lias been already shown 
(under Chapter II) that in the* process of ‘ Indication ’ 
also/Suggestion’ comes in as an essential faiitoi*.— Fifthly, 
just as ‘ Denotation ’ is dependent upon convention, so 
is ‘ Indication ’ also upon th(» particular convention 
relating to the three conditions of ‘ the piimary meaning 
being barred ’ and the rest (described under (Chapter II); 
and it is on this account that ‘ Tndicatit)n ’ has been 
called the ‘tail of Denotation.' [Hencre it is just as 
impossible for ‘ Suggestion ’ to be included under 
‘Indication ’ as under ‘Denotation.’|— Sixthly, ‘Sugges¬ 
tion ’ is not exactly of the nature of ‘ Indication, ’ 
because in some cases Suggestion follows on the wake 
of Indication; nor indeed does Suggestion always follow 
on the wake of Indication, as in several instances 
Suggestion is based upon Denotation itself; nor again is 
Suggestion always based upon these two (Denotation 
and Tndi(^ation), as it is found to emanate even from mere 
letters and syllables which do not ‘denote’ anything at 
all,—or even from such entirely non-rrrhal sourix's as 
side-long glances and other mere gestures. 

From all this it follows that we ixinnot reject 
‘ Suggestion ’ as a process which funifions far beyond 
the three processes of ‘ l^enotation, ’ ‘ Import ’ and 
‘ Indication.’ 

(a) In the verse referred to above—‘ my mother- 
in-law lies here <&c.’—the ‘ suggested ’ meaning is one 
that bars a definite relationship (to the expressed mean¬ 
ing) ; (b) while in the verse ‘ who will not get annoyed 
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&C., (quoted above) the relationship is extremely vague 
—and (c) in the following verse—‘ On the occasion 

of.when Laksmi saw Brahma seated on the 

naval-lotus of her husband, she, being too immersed in 
her passion, closed the right eye of Visnu (her hus¬ 
band),’—the suggesteel meaning is related to the 
expressed indirecjtly through something else related to 
it; e.g. the term ‘ Hari ’ (Visnu) suggests the fact of 
his I'ight eye being tlic Sun (the Sun and the Moon 
being described as the two eyes of Visnu), lienee the 
closing of that eye signifies sunset, which signifies the 
closing of the lotus and the consequent hiding of 
Brahma seated upon it, which, lastly, suggests the fact 
that her secret parts being rendered invisible to anyone, 
her pleasure would continue unmolested. 

Others again (the Vedantins) have held the view 
that— “li the meaning of the sentence which, com¬ 
prehended through a single indivisible cognition, is what 
is ‘expressed ’ or ‘denotnl,’ audit is the sentence aloni' 
that is denotative^' 

But even these men, when they descend to the 
re^ons of ‘Illusion, ’ have to take into account ‘ words ’ 
and ‘ meanings of words ’; so that according to these 
people also, in the examples cited above ‘ (‘The sandal- 

paint over thy breasts has been.thou hast not 

gone to that wretched man ’) the affirmation and such 
other meanings must be regarded as being ‘ suggested.’ 

[The Logician starts off with another objection to 
the ‘Suggestion theory’]—“ What is is not 

something entirely imconnetital with the expressed 
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meiining; if it were, tlien anything could be 
suggested by iiny word, without any restriction. 
In view of some such connection being essential, 
thei’e can be no suggestivewaii in the absence 
of some restrictive relationship; anti thus what 
I'eally happens in the case of ‘ Suggestion ’ is that 
there is (1) a constant relation (between the 
suggested and the suggester), (2) the relation is 
such that the suggester is never concomitant 
with the contrary of the suggested, and (3) the 
suggester subsists in the suggested ; so that the 
suggester fulfilling the three conditions of the ‘ Infer¬ 
ential Problems, ’ our knowledge (»f the suggested 
meaning comes to be purely inferentud in character. 
For instance, in the following verse—‘ My good 
man, roam about as you choose; the dog 
has been killed by the lion living in the cave 
of the banks of the Godavari,’—what is advised 
is the safety of roaming about due to the removal 
of the dog from the house, and this leads to 
the inference of the danger involved in wandering 
on the banks of the Godavari, by reason of the 
presence of the lion. The ‘ roaming of a coward ’ 
is invariably concomitant with the certainty of ‘the 
absence of all cause of fear’;—on the banks of 
the Godavari ‘ the cause of fear ’ is present; and 
so this ‘ presence ’ is the contrary of the aforesaid 
‘ absence ’ with which the said roaming is 
invariably concomitant Hence the said ‘ presence ’ 
leads to the deduction ^of w'hat is contrary to the 
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aforesaid ‘ roaming, ’ ?. e. the inqnvpriety of 

roaming 

Our answer to the above is as follows:—(«) 
As a matter of fact, even a coward is found 
going to places where there is danger, under 
certain circumstances, such as by the order of 
his preceptor or master, under the influence of his 
love for his beloved ; so that the inferential jyrohans 
(premiss) is ‘ inconclusive ’ (the ‘coward’s roaming’ 
being not invariably ttoncomitant with the ‘absence of 
danger’);—(&)and again, it is possible that the person 
addressed may be a brave man who, tnen though 
fearing the dog, would not fear the Umi, and thus the 
premiss is also ‘contradictory ’ (the 'presence of the 
lion ’ not necessarily invoking the impossibility of the 
‘fearing man’ not roaming that wriy) ;—(r) further, 
‘the presence of the lion ’ on the banks of the Godavari 
is not something known either by direct Perception 
or by Inference, it is learnt only from the words 
(of the speakei-), and since no reliability belongs 

‘The invariable eoiicomitaiiv.) between ‘ roaming of the eowarT' 
atitl •absence of cause of fear’ is expressed in the following 
logical from—' Every case of the cowards roaming is a case of 
the absence of danger ; when obversely stated, this stands as - ‘ No 
case of the presenee of danger is a case of the coward’s roaming’ 
(An E proposition); the presence of the lion forms the next 
premiss : ‘ The present is a case of the presence of danger ’—(an 
.1 proposition) ; and this leads to the conclusion—' This is not a 
case of the coward’s roaring’ (E projiositiou). This is Celarent in 
Fingurc I, a perfectly valid syllogism. Thun the Imjyi-opriet!/ Qf 
roaminij on the Godavari which has been held to be the nuoyested 
meaning turns out to be something that can bo got at by means 
of itifereuce. 
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to tk. mere word (of a Hli-ay pewn), until 

it has been found to be consonant with facts, 

the prolans is ‘ unknown ’ also.—^l^hus the 
prolans being vitiated by three fallacies, how can it 
lead to any valid infei-ence of the conclusion?—Further, 
in the case of the verse ‘the sandal-paint over thy 

breasts has been entirely rubbed out.thou hast not 

gone to the wretched man’, the marks—rubbing 
out of the sandal-paint and so forth—which have 

been set forth as suggestive (of the conclusion 
thou hast gone’) are such as conk! be brought 
out by (and hence be indicative of) other circumstances 
also; m fact even in the verse itself they are 
described as lirought about by latlmiy ; so that 
they are not invariably concomitant with the 

dalliance (of the person addressed, which is 
held to be suggested). 

According to the upholder of the ‘ suggestion ’ 
thairy, on the other hand, the said suggestion 
has been explained as brought about by the 

marks described, through the aid of the epithet 
‘wretched’ (applied to the lover, which suggests 
his infidelity in having dallied with tlu* mt'ssen- 
ger).—Nor could this ‘wretchedness’ be made 
the basis of any Inference, for the simple 
reason that it is not something that is already 
cogni.sed through any (other) valid means of cognition. 
As for the fact that a certfiin set of words gives 
ri.se to the notion of things (not actually expressed 
by them), without any rhyme or rt^jison,— this 
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cannot he effectively urged against the upliolder 
of the ‘ Suggestion ’ theory (who takes pride in 
the suggestion of such meanings). 


Thus ends Clluipter V, dealing with the 
sub-divisions of Suggestive Poetry and the Poetry 
of Subordinate Suggestion. 



Chapter VT 

LOWEST KIND OF POETRY 

OF FANCIFUL WORT) AND FANCTFUT. MEANINO 

Text {48)—In the two hinds of Poetry spoken 
of above—that of Fanciful Word awl that 
of Fcinciftd Meaning,—suhwdinacy and 
predominance belong respectively to the 
fanciful meaning and the fanciful word. 

Comm: —It is not that in the Poetry of Fanciful 
Word, there is no fanciful meaning or vice versa, 

[All that the division moans is that though in any 
individual instance, we may have both fanciful word an<l 
fanciful meaning, yet it is regarded as tlie Poetry ‘ of 
Fanciful Word ’ when the fanciful word (/. o, the Verhnt 
Jignrr of Speech) is more prominent than the fanciful loean- 
ing (/. e„ the Ideal Figare of Speech) ; and it is regarded as 
‘ of fanciful meaning ’ when the fanciful meaning is the 
more prominent of the two]. 

[In support of this commixture of botli] we have 
the following declaration :— 

‘ (a) Some writers have spoken of Metaphor 
and the other {ideal) Figures of Speech as the real 
‘ embellishments ’ of Poetry ; even the face of a woman, 
though beautiful in itself, does not appear charming 
when it is without any ornaments |similarly Poetry, 
however beautiful in itself is not charming unless 
it is embellished by a Figure of Speech ] ;—(6) others 
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regard Metaphor and the other Ideal Figures of 
Speeeli as something foreign to Poetry, and they 
hold that the real embellishment consists in the elegant 
placing of nouns and v'crhs; it is this that they call 
‘ elegance of composition ’ ; no such elegance (or 
(iharm) attac^hes to the mere Ideal figure (tlie fanciful 
meaning) ;—(e) we however accept both kinds of 
embellishments or figures—the Verbal and the Ideal! 

Example of the ‘Fanciful Word’(Fer&a^ Figure 
of 8peet;h)— 

PrathamaniariimuhchhdyaHtdrattatah kanal- 
ap^'ahhah. 

Tadanu virahottmiiyattamn hapolataladyutth. 

Vdayati tato dhvdntadlwmimki<amah k^ana- 
ddmukhe. 

Sarasabmmhlw/achalihedaclicJihaiHrmrgaldfi- 

chhnnah 

‘'^I'he Moon rises at first with a slmdeofred; 
then he takes the golden hue; aftei- that he 
has the lustre ot the cheeks of the slender woman 
pining under separation ; then towards night he takes 
the splendour of the bulbous root of the fresh 
lotus-stock and is then capable ot dispersing darkness’. 

[ Hero the chartu lies in Alliteration, which is 
more prominent and charming than the series of similes 
involved]. 

Example of the ‘Fanciful Meaning’ (Ideal Figure 
of Speech)— 

‘ Whom do not (a) the locks of the woman 
with fair-lashed eyes—and (6) the, wicked people 
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—not perturb,—when they {(i) curl over the eyes 
I (Jb) are see7i], (a) hanging low [ (b) mean J, (a) 
lying beautifully on the forehead [ (?>) delighting in 
telling lies\, and never abandon their (a) blackness 
[ (b) frandulenee ] and {a) cw/s [ (b) ovokednes.s, 
<li'iho7iefitg'}’ 

[Here we have the ideal ligui’e ‘Combination’ 
aided by ‘ Paranomosia ’ and ‘ Simile.’] 

Though in reality, in the case of all kinds 
of Poetry, everything ultimately turns upon the 
Excitants, Ensuants and Variants (and the Passion 
manife.sted by these) [and hence in Fanciful Poetry 
also there is bound to Ire some suggestion of 
Passion J, yet what happens in the two kinds of 
Fanciful Poetry just describerl is that no real 
‘ Passion ’ is clearly discernible and it is on that 
ground that they are regarded as ‘ devoid of 
suggestiveness ’ [and hence ‘ inferior’|. 

The varieties of this kinrl of Poetry are 
inany, in accordance with the number of Figures 
of Speech— ideal and verbal ; and these are going 
to be described under the secti<m treating of the 
‘ k'igures of Speech ’ (Chapter's IX ami X). 


Thus ends Chapter VI 
dealing with the Poetry of 
Fanciful Word and Meaning. 



Chait'eb VII. 


OF DEFECTS 

Having described the Fonn of Poetry, the 
author states the general definition of defects (the 
absence of which he has made a necessary condition 
in all poetry) :— 

Text {49)—Defect is the repressor of the prin^ 
cipal meaning ; the ‘ principal meaning ’ 
heing the Passion, as also the Expressed 
Meaning, tvhielt, is essential for the 
manifestation of the Passion;—both of 
these requiring the aid of Word and the 
rest, Defects pertain to these latter also. 

Commentary.—^Repressing ’ is liindering the 
agreeableness. 

‘ Word and the rest .—The phrase ‘ ahd the 
rest ’ is meant to include Letters and Syntactiad 
constraction {i. e. Sentence). 

The author now proceeds to add specific defini¬ 
tions of particular Defects.— 

Text {60 and Bl)—The defective Word is such 
as—{!) unpleasant to the ear, {2) lacking 
ceyrrectness, {S) unconventional, {4) incapahlc 
of giving scTise, {6) having its meaning 
suppressed, {6) having an improper signi- 
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ficaticyn, (7) uselpuft, (8) not expressive, (.9) 
indecorous in three ways, (10) amhignousl 
(11) unintelligible, (12) vulgar, (IS) and 
one. whose meamng has to he cjuessed;—and 
it is (14) obscure, oi' (15) having the 
predicative factor not discriminated, w 
(16) of repugnant implication^—only xvhen 
occuring in a compemnd. 

Commentary. 

[Extamples of each of the above sixteen defects]— 
(1) The word that has the defect of being ‘un¬ 
pleasant to the ear’,— i. e. consisting of harsh letters,— 
is found in the following— 

‘Anahga . 

Alihgitah sa tanvahgyd hdrtdrthyam lahhate 
hidd' 

‘When will he attain the fulfilment of his 
desires, on being embraced by the slender-bodied girl, 
lovely through the graces of her glance, the auspicious 
abode of the Ivove-god himself ? 

Here the word ^hdrtdrthyam' is ‘unpletisant to 
the ear ’ (Harsh). 

(2) The following contains an example of the 
word ‘lacking in correctness,’ i. e. not according with 
the rules of grammar.— 

Etanmanda . 

Dinantvdmanundthate .’ 

‘ O thou, the daughter of the chief of the settle¬ 
ment! the herd of elephants, seeking safety from 
danger (at the hands of young foresters), is begging 
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yon not to covei- your broasts with leaves,—breasts 
that resemble the half-ripe Tinduhi. fruit in being 
dark in the centre and slightly white all round, 
and which deserve to be fondled by Shabara-youths 

[The sense is that if the girl does not cover her breasts 
the hunting youths would be attracted nearer towards 
them than towards the heads of the elephants.] 

Here the verb ''rmundihatV is grammatically 
incorrect. In accordance with Panini’s Sutra 2..-bir), 
the root ‘ nath ’ can take the Atmanepada ending 
only when it is used in the sense of henedietmi 
(hope or expectation), as in the expression \mrpiso 
ndthate ’ (‘ he expects to obtain butter ’); while in 
the verse cited, the word ^ ammdthat'e ’ has the sense 
of begging. Hence the correct reading should have 
betm ‘ awmdthati atandyugam 

(H) The folloAving is an example of the ‘uncon¬ 
ventional,’— i. c. a word, whi(!h though (piite corr(‘ct 
formally, is one that has not been admitted by poets 
in.to usage— 

‘ yathd'y^in, . daivatdsya' 

‘In as much as this person is always cruel in his 
actions, it seems as if his guiding spirit wei-e a 
ghost or a demon 

Though the form ‘ daivnUdi' is formally correct,— 
it being mentioned in the lexicons as belonging both to 
the masculine and the neuter gender,—yet as a matte)- 
of fact, it has never been used in its masculine foi-m. 

(4) The following is an example of the wo)'d 
‘incapable of giving sense’, i, e, one used in a 
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sense to which its denotative! potency docs not 
extend. 

^ Tlrtluintarem . .hanti mmprati ftddarara’ 

‘After liaving acquired merit from bathing in 
otlier sacred places, he now reverentially repairs 
to the Celestial River.’ 

Here the verb ‘ hanti' has been used in the 
sense of fioing (which it is incapable of denoting). 

(5) The following is an example of a word which 
has its meaning ‘ suppressed ’— i. e. used in a sens(‘ 
which, though formally correct, is not generally known— 

‘ Ydvakarasdrdra . shonitakachena . 

... pm'ichumhitd snhnsd. 

‘ When the lover, who had his lo(!ks made 
ruddy by the touch of her feet painted with red 
ahdda, saw that the young girl was Hurried tluough 
fright (caused by the suspicion that the redness 
might be due to blood), he kissed her vehemently 
Here tlu! intended meaning of the word \dionif((’ 
i. e. ‘made ruddy’—-is ‘suppressed’ by its l)cttcr 
known meaning, ‘ blood 

(0) In the following we have iui example of 
tlie word ‘ with an improper signification ’— 

‘2'apasvibhiryd . 

. randshvamedhe pmhutdm'npdgatdh ’ 

‘ d’he glorious men who have becomt! beasts 
offered in the sacrifice of battle quickly attain that 
(ondition which is attained by ascetics by piolonged 
ausp'ritics, and wliicli is eagerly sought after by 
porfoi'UK'rs of sacrifices.’ 
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Hero llio word ‘ 2 )ashu\ ‘bonst’,—indionting (in 
its proper denotation) as it does, cowardlimf^s-^ 
conveys a sense that is ^ iinpi*oper ’ (and repugnant 
to the context). ^ 

[The moaning is tliat those who lose their lives in 
battle attain lioavon more quickly than others ; this has 
been figuratively expressed by means of the words ‘ men 
who are killed in battle as beasts are offered in sacrifice 
and this implies that the men are possessed of the qualities 
of the ‘ beasts’ ; and those qualities are quite tJie reverse of 
bravery and other qualities which are generally associated 
with the heroes of ?6*ar.] 

(7) In the following we have an^ oxaiuplo of 

the ‘useless ’ (l•e(llm(lant) word.— 

‘ Utphullxi .. mama hi gavri 

. yus'inatjy^'aftddeva ’ 

‘O blessed Gauri, Avhose complexion is bright 

like the pc>llen of the full-blown lotus, may my 
desired object be accomplished by your kindness!’ 

Here the particle 'hi' is entirely superfluous. 

(8) In the following we have an example of 

the ‘inexpressive’ word-- 

(o,) ‘ A handhyahopa^ya . 

. .jantund . darah.' 

‘To him whose anger is never futile and who 
is ever able to destroy his own troubles, people 

surrender themselves of their own accord; on the 
other hand, if one is devoid of resentment, men 
do not mind his enmity, nor do they care for his 
friendship, if he is not generonf^ 
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Here the word 'jantu’ (which uiean8 ‘animal’), 
iy used in the sense of ‘not generous’, which it 
never expresses. 

[A distinction is made between the ‘inexpressive’ 
word and the word ‘ incapa))lc of giving sense ’ (4) 

on the ground that while the latter, though incapable 
’of expressing the intended meaning in its entirety, does 
express a portion ' of it, the former is absolutely 
unable to express any portion of it at all. That is of 
the two factors of the intended meaning, the oOJeef and 
its qualities, while the ■ Incapable Word ’ may signify 
one or the other, though not both, the ‘ Inexpressive 
Word ’ signifies neither.] 

Anotlier example of the “ Inexpressive Word ”— 

Rd dhiJc . 

. dagdhemdinan i... 


. .jwcdokd dhuna ’. 

‘Woe to me! That time when I saw the Moon¬ 
faced one is said to have been (dark) night, and 
this present time, darkened as it is by the pangs 
of her separation, is hekl to be (light) day\ ^V^hat 
shall 1 do ? The Dispenser is ever averse to my 
welfare! Or else, why was not the entme living 
w'orkl transfomicd for me into that same night.’ 

Here the word ^ dinand is not quite expressive 
of brightness [in the same manner as HdmasV is 
of 'darkness\ 

Another example of this same defect w^e have 
in a case whei’e (though the verbal root is (juite 
expressive of the intended meanning), the meaning 
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becomes clianged by the particiilur prefix added to 
it; as in the following— 

'Jafoghd . 

.. Vicl(Mihad(ihhin(ivo>,,hh(ivmi,i/dh ’ 

' Glorious is the Dandapdda attitude struck up 
by Hhavani when imitating her husband’s dance,— 
the attitude (of the legs) which bears the splen¬ 
dour of the lotus grown in the tank of the exquisite 
charm of her body, having the thighs for its stalk, the 
lustrous nails for its tilaments, the bright red paints 
on the feet for its pekds, and the jingling anklets 
for the bees hovering round it.’ 

Here the word ‘ vidadhat ’ has been used in 
the sense of dadhat,' ‘bears.’ 

[The form ’ dadluil ’ without thi- pi efix * means 
‘ l)caring’: witli the said prolix, it means ‘ordaining,’ 
‘ encompassing ’ and so forth.] 

(0) The ‘indecorous’ word is of three kinds, 
implying either (ct) indeceiuiy or (h) disgust or 
(() inauspiciousness; we have an exauq.le of (a) 
in the following:— 

‘ Sddhanan . 

. hliruvam ’ 

‘ He whose vast sddhtma (army—the male organ) 
is one that is not found with any one else,—of 
such an intelligent person who can bear the 
eyebrows curved (in anger) ? ’ 

There is an indacenl implication in the double 
meaning of the word ‘ mdhayian ’. 
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An example of (h) we have in the following— 

‘ Lildtdmarasa . 

. dadat'i vayum . chumbitd ’ 

‘ He who had his lips bearing the marks of 
the freely bestowed, kisses of a strange woman, on 
being struck (in anger) by his wife with her sporting 
lotus, stood rubbing his eyes, as if they were 
hurt by the dust of the flower falling into them; 
the simple-minded young girl (taking pity on him) 
stood there puffing air into the eyes with her 
budded mouth; thereupon, either through mistake! 
or through cunningness, the man kissetl her repeat¬ 
edly (thus becoming i-econciled), without ha ving had to 
throw himself at her feet (and seek her forgiveness) 

The phrase ‘ vdyum dadat'i \ has an implication 
that arouses disgust. 

(c) ' Mrdupavana . vmdshdt 

. varht 

‘ By the disappearance of m3' beloved, tliis 
deiLse and lovely train of the peacock, ruffled by 
mild breeze, has been left without a rival; for 
i|l tlie presence of the hair-braid of that fair- 
tiessetl one, interspersed with flowers, and ruffletl 
in dalliance, whom could this peacock ejiptivate '! ’ 
Here the term ‘ vindshdt ’ has an inauspicious 
implication (as it denotes death). 

(10) In the following we have an example of 
the ‘ ambiguous ’ word— 

‘ Alingitastatra . 

. candy dm . hui'U 


20 
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‘Embraced by glorious victory, may you, revered 
Sire, i-eceive in your ears reverent and continuous 
benedictions, and extend your mercy ! ’ 

The exact signification of the word ‘ vandya'in' 
is ambiguous; it being doubtful whether it means 
‘ forcibly captured women ’ (in which case the sentence 
would mean ‘ may you extend your mei’cy towards the 
captive women'), or ‘ reverent ’ (in which case it would 
qualify ‘ ds/nhparampar<hn'). 

(11) The following is an example of the ‘un¬ 
intelligible ’ word,—i.e. one that is used in a technical 
sense attaching to it only in scientific literature:— 

‘ Scimyagjtldna . da/itdshayatdjusah . 

. handhanani.' 

‘ One who has his desires (.lestroyed by the 
supreme light of True Wisdom, —to him an act, even 
though done, does not act as a bondage. ’ 

Here the term ^dshaya’ in the sense of desire 
or longing is a teclinicality of the Yoga and other 
technical philosophical literature. 

(12) In the following we have an example of 
the ‘vulgar' word, i.e. one that is used only by the 
lower order of men. 

‘ Itdhd . 

. katishcha harate manah ’ 

‘Thyface which has taken to itself the lustre 
of the full moon, and these thy buttocks resembling 
a block of gold, captivate the heart’. 

The word 'kati' (is one that is used only in 
vulgar parlance.) 
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(13) The following is an example of the word 
‘ whose meaning has to be guessed out,’— i. e. which 
is used in such a secondary or figurative sense as is 
not permissible, in accordance with the law (stated 
by Kumarila) that (a) ‘Some forms of figurative use 
are such as are as well recognised as direct denotation 
itself, being based upon the inherent potency of the 
words, (&) there are others adopted for the moment, for 
f<ome special purpose, (c) while there are some that are 
alisolutely incapable of affording the required sense 
and are hence inadmissible.’ | And it is this third kind 
of figurative use that is meant in the present context]. 

''Sharatkdla . chapetapatandtithim 

‘ Thy face, O slender one, makes the Moon, 
who is the beloved of the autumnal Full-moon 
night, the recipient of a slap 

Here the ‘ giving of a slap ’ is meant to be indicative of 
surpassing [and this indication is not based upon either 
convention or upon any special purpose to be served]. 

‘ Samdsagatameva ’ (in the text) is to be 
construed as meaning that the three defects that 
are mentioned last are so only when occurring in 
a compound, the others being defective both when 
occurring in a single word and in a (impound. 

(14) The following contains an example of 
the ‘ obscure ’ word,— i. e. where the comprehension 
of the intended meaning is impeded :— 

Atrilochanasa7)ibhutajyohrndga'>iiahhdsihhih 
'Sadjsham shohhate ^tyartham bhupdla tava chestitam 
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‘ Thy conduct looras bright like those that 
bloom in the light of him who was born of the 
eyes of the sage Atri 

What are meant here are the white ‘lilies,’ 
which bloom in the light of the Moon, who is 
describetl as being born out of the eyes of the 
sage Atri. [And this is extremely ohsoure^. 

(15) The following is an example of (a com¬ 
pound) whei’e ‘the predicative factor is not dis¬ 
criminated,’—i. e. not sufficiently emphasised as the 
principal factor,— 

Mnrdhndmud . 

Dhanteshdhghriprmddopanatajayajagajjdtamith- 

ydmahimndni... 


.. praydsah'. 

‘ What is the use of these my heads and 
arms, if I have to make an effort even for the 
protecting of the city ?—the heads whose false 
glory was trumpeted to the world through victories 
gained by the favour of Shiva’s feet, washed as 
they were with the unimpeded flow of blood issuing 
from them when they were majestically cut off by 
myself;—and the arms full of intense pride manifested 
in the deep longing for the lifting of the Kfiilasha 
mountain.’ 

Here the defect lies in the compound ending with 
mithydmahimdm^ where ‘ Mithyd’ ‘false,’ forming the 
first term of the qualitative compound, appears only 
as a quaUfying adjunct (awwacZ^/a, referred to for 
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the sake of, and heni^ subordinate) to something 
else {i.(i. ‘greatness’)) while in reality it is meant 
to be the predicative factor, and the predominant 
element. 

[The meaninff being that ‘ the greatness had. tm-nrd on/ 
to hefalsr inasrancli as I hav(> to make an effort to guard 
my city’. In this manner there is a logical connection 
between the assertion of falsity and the subsequent state 
nient; in the other case the two statements stand separately 
— (a) ‘ my heads have false greatness’ and (h) ‘I have to 
guard the city’ ; and there is no logical connection between 
the two.] 

Another example of the same we have in the 
following:— 

‘ Srat^tdm . Dvitlyaniaurvlniiva .’ 

‘She again and again tucked up the girdle of 
Bakiila flowers which slid down from her waist,— 
the girdle that resembled the second bow-string kept 
in her charge by the Love-God who knows the 
proper place to doposit things ’. 

What is meant to be empha.sised here is the fact 
of the girdle being the /second ; 

[As it is only when it is the second, that there can bo 
any possibility of its being deposited ;—and this fact of 
its being the second is subordinated in the compound, where 
'dvitiya’. ‘ second.’ appears only as a subordinate factor]. 

The right reading therefore would be ‘ maurvira 
dviflydmiva’ [where 'dvifiydm^ standing by itself, the 
fact of being ‘second’ becomes duly emphasised]. 
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Another example of the same defect:— 

‘Vapurviriqydk^amalak.ii/ajanmatd . 

. t'f'ilochane. 

‘His body conUiins disfigured eyes, of unknown 
birth, and his wealth indicated by his having no dress ; 
Othou fawn-eyed one, is there in Shiva, even singly any 
of those qmilities that one seeks for in a bridegroom ?’ 

What is meant to be emphasised here is that 
‘ his birth ^.s■ unknown' [and this has been made a 
subordinate factor in the compound \ilak^ya)ctnniatd\. 
The right reading would thus have h&in''alcik 4 itd jamih! 
Yet another example of the same defect.— 

‘ Ananda . 

. ksanamapyamuktd 

. dhigdhigantiidn’ 

‘Being the ocean of bliss, the one abode of the force 
enchaining the fickle heart, she was not left by you 
even for one moment; and now her veiy name brings 
disgust in you,—woe to us! ’ 

What is meant to be emphasised or predicated 
here is the negation—'not left’;—and hence the 
negative particle should have stood by itself, as 
‘na niuktd ',—as it is in the verse ^navajaladharah 

. na drptanishdcharah, . mradhanuridam 

na tasya shardsa'niani,...aymuapi . dhdrdsdrdh 

na bdnaparamparah, . vidyut priydrnama 

norvafiM —‘This is the fresh dense cloud, not a 
vainglorious demon ; this is the celestial bow, not 
the bow of that demon ; this is the downpour of rain; 
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not the flight of arrows; this is the lightning briglit like 
the hue of gold on a touch-stone, and not my beloved 
Urvashi’;—while, in the passage quoted before we 
have the negative particle appearing as the subordinate 
factor in the compound ''(imukta ’, which would have 
been justified only if there were something else predi¬ 
cated in reference to the ‘ non-abandoning’, as is found 
to be the case with the following— 'jugopdtmdnam- 
atrafito; hheje dharnianiandturah ■ agrdhnurddade 
so ' vthan\ amktah suhhamanvahhut'-, —‘Though 
unterrified he guarded himself; though untroubled, 
he had recourse to righteousness; though not greedy, 
he received wealth; and though unattached, he enjoyed 
pleasures;’ | where the self-guarding is predicated with 
Inference to the fact of the king being unterrijied 
and so forth, which justifies the compounding of the 
negative particle.] 

(IG) The following is an example of ‘repugnant 
suggestion’,— 

‘ Sudhd . 

akdryaniitra . varnaydmahe ’ 

‘ What shall 1 say of him who is a disinterested 
fiiend, his conduct being as pure as the rays of the 
moon. ’ 

Here the sense meant to be conveyed by the 
word ‘ akdryamitram ’ is that he is friendly without 
any selfish motive—a disinterested friend; whereas 
the word has also the other (repugnant) signification— 
that ‘ he is a mitrat a companion, an associate, in 
ahdrya, evil deeds. ’ 
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Another example— 

‘ ChirakdJa . 

. gala graham' 

‘ Meeting after a long time her lover rejoicing her 
eyes, the loving girl suddenly offers him her embrace.’ 

Here the right word to use would have been 
‘ Kanthagraham ‘ falling on his neck 

[The word that is used however, ‘ galaqrahani is 
better known as the name of a particular disease of the 
neck, and as such it kax a most repugnant implication in 
the present cojitext]. 

Another example— 

' Na trastam . 

. hhavdnipateh 

. vismrtah. ’ 

‘ When Rama broke the bow of the husband of 
Bhavani, he did not fear that God himself, because 
his heart is quiescent through his mercy on all living 
creatures; the son of that God, Skandjt, also, was the 
source of joy to the universe by reason of his having 
killed the haughty demon Taraka (and hence he also 
could not be feared); but how is it that he did not 
think of myself, the disciple of the God Shiva, and 
as dear to him as his son Skanda ? ’ 

Here the word 'hhavdmpati\ literally meaning 
‘the husband of Bhava’s wife’ {'bhavdni' meaning 
the ‘ wife of Bhava’ another name for Shiva,) has the 
repughant signification that the Goddess had a husband 
other than Shiva, the God spoken of. 
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Another example— 

‘ Qorapi . arnihikdramanak ’ 

‘May Ambika’s husband protect you,—he near 
whom even Gauri’s lion becomes freed from all ill- 
feeling towards the Bull that is used as a conveyance 
by that God. ’ 

Here the word ‘ Ambikdramanah ’ has a repug¬ 
nant signification (its literal meaning ‘one who enjoys 
the conipany of ^ Ambikd\ mother). 

[Having dealt with the defects found in compounds 
only, the author proceetls to deal with the other defects 
described before, the “disagreeable to the car ’ and the rest 
which are held to occur in singh' words as also in 
compounds]. 

But he gives tin exiimplo of only one of them, the 
‘disagreeable to the ear,’ as occurring in a compound— 

‘Sd dure . 

Varhinirhrddandrho'yam . yatah' 

‘Far away is she of tlie lovely and graceful glances, 
and here has arrived the season resounding with 
the cry of the peacocks! ’ 

(Here the compound in the second line is 
harsh-sounding]. 

The other defects (as occun-ing in compounds) 
may be similarly exemplified. 

Text {B2)—Excepting (a) ‘ lack of correctness', 
(h) ^incapability of giving sense' and (c) 
^useless7iess'—these {aforesaid) defects occur 
in a sentence alsoand some of them in 
parts of words as well. 


21 
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Comm.—^ Some of them\ —not all 
The following are the examples in due order— 

(1) [The sentence ‘disagreeable to the ear’]— 

'So'dhyaista veddmstridashdnayasla 
‘ Pitnnatdrpstt samaniamsta handhnn 
‘ Vyajesta ^advangamaramsta riitau 
• Sanndaghdtam nyavadhtdarimshcha\ 

‘He studied the Vedas, offeral sacrifices to 
the Gods and oblations to the Pitrs, honoured 
his friends, subjugated the ‘sixfold group’ (of 
Desire, Anger, Avarice, Delusion, Pride and Envy), 
took delight in statesmanship, and rooted out his 
enemies’. 

[Though in most cases cited as exemplitying the 
defects as occurring in a ftcnfcncc, the defects are actually 
found to lie in words only,—as here the harshness 
lies in the words ‘ adhyaista’, ‘ ayasta ’ and so forth,— 
yet the distinction is justified on the ground that where 
the defect lies in a single word in the sentence it is 
regarded as occurring in the word, while where it 
occurs in more than one word, it is taken as occur¬ 
ring in the sentenrc.~\ 

(2) [The ‘ unconventionid ’]— 

‘ S<i rdtu VO dushchyavano hhdvukdndm 

parampardm 

'Anedamvktddyaishcha dyatn do^airasammatdn'. 

‘ May Indra bring, you a continuity of prosperity! 
May he strike your enemies with deafness, dumb¬ 
ness and other disabilities !’ 
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Here the word ^ dushchyavana' for Indra, and 
' anedamuka' for ‘deaf and dumb’, are such as 
are not used, ‘unconventional.’ 

(3) [The ‘ suppressed meaning’ ]— 

' Sdyakasahdyavdhormakaradhvaja- 

niyamitaksamddhipateh 

‘ Ahjaruchihhdsvaraste hhdtitardma- 

vanipa shlokah ’ 

‘You O king, who are the master of the 
(3cean-bounded Earth, and have the sword for your 
companion, have your fame shining resplendent like 
the moon’. 

Here the words ‘ sdyaka ’, ‘ makaradhvaja \ 
^ksamd', ‘ahja' and ^ shloka' have been used in 
the sense, respectively, of sword, ocean, earth, moon, 
and fame, —while they are better known as having 
the sense of arrow, love’god, forgiveness, lotus and 
verse, respectively [and hence the desired signification 
of all these words is ‘ suppressed ’J. 

(4) [‘ Improper signification ’] 

Kuhindastvam tdvat patayasi gxmagrdmama’ 
hhito 

Yasho gdyantyete dishi dishi cha mtgndslava 
vibho 

S harajjyotsnd gaurasphutavikatasar vdiigasur 
hhagd 

Tathdpi tvatkirtirhhramati vigatdchchhddaiiai 
niiha \ 

‘ As Lord of the Earth» you are spreading on all 
sides hosts of good qualities; these bards are singing 
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your fume on all sides; and yet thy renown, beautiful 
and resplendent as the autumnal moon, wanders about 
unfurled.’ 

Hero there is an ‘ improper siginification, ’ inas¬ 
much as some of the words— e.g. ^kuhinda' patayasi^ 

‘ nagna ‘ yasha ’] have a second meaning which 
indicates disrespect towards the person described. 

C‘ Kiditida' means a ivmver, ‘ unmim paiai/asi’ means 
H'fjavr yarn, ‘ nagna' moans nalccd, ' yashal} is capable of 
being read or construed as ‘ ayashal^,’ so that the person 
addressed comes to be described as a weaver weaving cloth 
and so forth !] 

(5) [The ‘ Inexpressive’]— 

‘ Prdb?irabhrd(/ vimudhamdpya vi^anidshvcdi 
karotyayam 

Nidrdmsahasraparndndmpaldyiinapardyandm. 

‘ Having reached the beautifully clouded sky, the 
sun puts to flight the sleep of the lotuses.’ 

Here the words ‘ prdbhrabhrdt,’ vi-inudhdma^ 
‘ vi^amdshva ’, ‘ nidrd ’ and ^parna ’ have been used in 
the sense, respectively, of ‘ beautiful cloud ’, ‘ sky ’ 
‘ sun ’, ‘ closing ’ and ‘ petal ’,—while, as a matter of fact 
they do not express or denote these things. 

(6) [Indecorous—shameful]— 

‘ Bhnpaternpasarpanti kampand vdmalochand 

Tattatpraharanoisdltavati mohanavmddcidha'>i\ 

‘ The angry army of the king brought about the 
stupefaction (of the enemy) by marching and energetical¬ 
ly striking? 
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Here tlie words 'vpamrpantV, 'praharana'’ and 
‘ mohana ’ give rise to feelings of shame by i-eason of 
their second meanings (woman in love, embraces and 
passionate love, respectively), and are therefore 
‘indecorous’. 

f Indecorous—1 lisgusting]— 

Te'nyairvdntam mmashvanti parotmryaftcha 
hhnfijate. 

‘Those who are prone to making use of the ideas of 
other poets eat out of other people’s vomitings and 
sluttings.’ 

Here the words‘vomiting’, ‘slutting’ and ‘excret¬ 
ing’ (which is another meaning of pravartana) are 
productive of 

I Indecorous—Inauspicious]— 

‘ Pitr iximtimahatn rrajdnii tdni mha parivd- 
mjanhia yatra me. 

\lihavatl .mpadi pdvahdnvnye hrdanama-die-d- 
ta.diokashal yakam'. 

‘ With all my family I shall repair to my 
father’s house, where in the purifying family, my 
heart shall have all its darts of grief removed.’ 

Here the words pitrvasati ' (and ''pdvaka') 
intended to convey the meaning of ‘father’s house’ 
(and ‘ purifying ’), signify also the crematorium (and 
fire), and are for that reason ‘ inauspicious. ’ 

(7) [The ‘Ambiguous’]— 

‘ SurdlayoUdsaparah prdptaparydptakain- 

■panah 

Mdrganapravam bhdsvadbhutire^a vilokyatdm’ 
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It is doubtful whether (a) the words mrdlaya\ 
‘ kawpana \ ‘ margana ’ and ‘ hhuti ’ are meant to 
signify ‘ abode of the gods ‘ army ‘ arrow ’ and 
‘glory ’ [in which case the passage would mean— 
‘Look at this king, who is bent upon Heaven, is 
equipped with sufficient army, clever in the use of 
arrows and of resplendent glory ’J, or (/>) ‘ wine-shop ’, 
‘ trembling ‘ begging ’ and ‘ destruction ’ [in which 
case the meaning would be—‘ Look at this man, ever 
bent upon wine-shops, constantly trembling, efficient 
in begging and with destruction facing him ’]. 

(8) [The ‘Unintelligible’]— 

‘ Tasyadhimdtropdyasya 

Tivrasamvegatdju^ah 
Drdhahhumih priyaprdptun 
Yatnah sa phalitah mkhe ’ 

‘ The powerful efforts of the man have succeed¬ 
ed in helping him to attain what he desired,— 
he having employed the methods (of self-control 
and the rest) conducive to true wisdom, and prac¬ 
tising intense renunciation’. 

Here the words ‘ adhimdtra ’ (‘ ttvrasmnvega ’ 
and ‘ drdhahhtimi ’) are used in their technical 
sense found in Yoga literature only, and as such 
they are not intelligible’. 

(9) [‘The Vulgar’]— 

‘ Tdnibulahhrtagalld’yani hhallam jalpati 
mdnusah ’ 

^ Karoti khddanani pdnam sadaiva tu yathd 
tathd ’ 
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‘ Having his cheeks filletl with betel-leaves, and 
eating and drinking always, he goes on talking m- 
pidly.’ 

The words ‘ galla ’ (and ‘ hhalla ’) are ‘ vulgar 

(10) [‘Whose meaning is to be guessed’] 

‘ VaHravavjuryacharanaih 
JQatasattvaraj ahpardh 
Niskampd 7'aehHd netra — 

Yuddham vedaya sdmpratam.' 

‘This tinsJiaking thing (i.e. the earth) has its 
third besides Harmony and Energy {i.e. Dark¬ 
ness) dispelled by the feet [i. e. rays) of the emerald 
{i.e. gem) of the vastra {i.e. ‘ amhara \ viz : sky) 
[f.c. the sun]; so open now the battle {i.e. pair) 
of your eyes’. 

The meaning intended to be conveyed here is that 
‘the sun having dispelled darkness from the earth, 
the eyes should be opened ’ ; and this can only be 
guessetl out of the words used. 

[fr/) ' Va.'itra' has another synonym in 'anibara', 
wliich means the s/ri/,— ' raidu/ i/a' dei.otes the emerald, 
wliich is one kind of ' charana' is synonymous 

witli 'pad(( \ which also means ‘ rayshence the com¬ 
pound ‘ vastravaidueiiacharana ’ means ‘ the rays of the 
gem of the sky /.e. the sun;—‘ Sattva \ Pajas and’ 
Tdtnas are the three cosmic attributes,— so that 
the third besides Rajas and 8attva is Tamm, which 
denotes daekne.ss, —so that the compound ‘ Jcfata.mttva- 
rnjnlipnra ’ means ‘ whose darkness has been dispelled — 
■ nitkatnpa ’ meaning uiishaking, is used for the immoveable 
Earth ;—‘ ynddha ’ is synonymous with ‘ dvandva which 
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also means ‘ pair —hence the compound ‘ vptrayuddham * 
means ‘ pair of eyes’.] 

(11) [The ‘obscure’.]— 

‘ Dhanimillaftya na kasya preksya nikamam 

kurah gash dim ksydh 

Uajyatyapurvahandhavyutpattervidnasam 

shohhdm \ 

‘ Whose heart does not become enamoured on 
seeing the loveliness of the heautifully-braided locks 
of the fawn-eyed one V 

The syntactical connection intended here— 

' DhammiUasya shobhdm preksya kasya mdiiasa'tn 
na rajyati ,'—is difficult to get at, ‘ obscure’ [by 
reason of the order in which the words are placed]. 

(12) [‘The predicative factor not discriminated’] — 

‘ Nyakkdrohyayameva me yadarayastatrdpya- 

sau tdpasah 

Svargagrdmaiikdril/mihanarrt/iochchhu — 

nath kimehhirhhujaih'. 

‘It is a disgrace that 1 have enemies; and 
even that an ascetic, who is slaughtering the 
host of demons ; and yet Ravana is living; woe, woe, 
to Meghanada I What has come out of Kumhhakarna 
having been awakened ? What too has been the 
use of these my arms that have become uselessly 
fattened by plundering the tiny hamlet of heaven V 

What is intended is that ‘ that I have enemies 
is itself a disgrace’, and the proper order of words 
would be ‘ ayameva nyakkdrah ’; and sec^ondly. 
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what should have been merely referred to, is the 
mere fattening of the arms, for the purpose, of 
predicating its uselessness, which should not have 
been made a mere qualifying adjunct in the 
compound. 

[The meaning intended is that the fattening of my 
arms has been of no tisp ; being of no me therefore 
being the predicated factor, should have stood by itseif^ 
while it has been made a subordinate adjunct by being 
placed in the middle of a compound.] 

Inasmuch as the fault here lies in the order of 
the words being reversed, the defect is attributed 
to the sentence, not to the meaning of the 
sentence. 

Another example (of ‘non-discrimination of the 
predicative factor')— 

^ Apdhgasamsargi tarangitam drshorl>/iruvo- 

rardldntavildsi-val lita itt 

Visdri romdflchanakaflchuka^n tanos- 

tanoti yo'sau subhage tavdgatnh' 

‘ Here has come— one ^^>ho brings a tremor to 
your eyes, an elegant curvature to your eye-brows 
and a bodice of thrilling hairs to your body’. 

Here the two pronouns ‘ yo'sau ’ only serve 
to point out the person as merely referred to [and 
the predicative pronoun ‘Ae’, ' sah', is wanting.] 

It is the pronoun ‘tat\ |that’, which, standing as it 
does for (a) what has been spoken of before, or (6) 
what is well-known, or (c) what has been already seen 
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or heard of, does hot require the corresponding prohouii 
‘which’ or ‘what’; as for example— 

(a) 'Kdtaryam .saA’.—‘Regarding pure 

statesmanship as a weakness, and sheer valour to be 
beast-like, he always sought to attain success by both 
these means;’—[Here the pronoun ‘saA’, ‘he’, stands fot 
the king spoken of before, and hence the coiTesponding 
‘who’ is not required);— 

(ft) ^Dvayam . Kalacha sd . KaumudV —‘By 

seeking to be associated with the God of the Begging 
Bowl, two things have become objects of concern— that 
resplendent digit of the moon and thyself) who art like 
moonlight to the eyes of this world;’—[Here the 
pronoun ‘sd’ referring to the well-known digit of the 
moon on Shiva’s forehead, does not require the 
corresponding ‘yd’];— 

(c) ‘‘Uikwn'pi'ia . t'e lochane . viksitdsi ’;— 

‘Trembling and having (he clothing gliding oft*through 
fear, and casting those timid glances all round, thou 
wort burnt by the cruel fire blinded by smoke, and wert 
no longer seen;’—[Flere the pronoun ‘ te\ ‘those’, stand¬ 
ing for the glances that the speaker has seen before, 
does not stand in need of the (corresponding ‘ye’J. 

The pronoun 'yat\ (who or tvhich) also, when 
occurring in the latter of two (correlated clauses, does not 
require the (corresponding ^tat' in the preceding clause, 
because by reason of its inherent power (it always 
implies a preceding Hat*); as we find in the following 
example— *S ddhu ... yadahhirdmatddhilce ... punahy ^— 
‘On the rising of the lovelier moon the,lotuses did well 
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that they closed themselves; but this moon has behaved 
most arrogantly when he has risen even on the 
appearance of the face of the lovely woman, which is 
far superior to her.’ [Here ‘ynt m'lUtam' implies the 
corresponding 'tat sddhn krtam,' and hence the actual 
presence of this latter pronoun is not necessary in the 
preceding clause]. 

But in cases when the pronoun 'yat^ occurs in 
the preceding clause, it is always dehcient (wanting- 
in essentials), if the corresponding ‘ tat ’ is not 
actually present ; as for example in the verse just 
quoted, if we reverse the order of the two clauses 
[reading 'militani yadahhirdmatddhike mdhu chan- 
dramasi puslcaraih ]cftctm''\ we find that it gives 
no sense. 

{a) In cases where both the pronouns are used, of 
course, there is nothing wanting, as every one knows; 
and {h) in certain cases, even when neither is 
present, hoth are implied by the force of the sentence. 
e.g. 

{a) ' Yendniakeohidihatiahprathayantyavajndm 
Jdnanti te kimapi tdn prati naisa yatnah; 

(h) Utpatsyate 'sti mama ko’pi sanidnadharmd 
Kdlo hyayam niravadliirvipxdd cha prthvi \ 

' Who would deride me in this attempt, know 
something perhaps,—for them this effort of mine 
is not intended; some one possessed of qualities similar 
to mine may yet be born,—or he may even be 
living now,—time is ipternainable and the eafth 
imniense 
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Here in the second half both ‘ yat ’ and ‘ tat' 
are understood, the meaning intended being ‘ the person 
who will be born, for him is this mark of mine 
meant 

[The first half of the verse is an example of this 
correct use of both ‘ i/at ’ and ‘ tat' and the second half 
that of the correct suppression of both]. 

[Having thus discussed the correct use of the 
relative pronouns and ‘fat’, the author takes 

up the thread of his remarks on the verse ‘ apdft- 
gasamsargi d-c.’, see above]. Thus in the above- 
mentioned verse, the absence of the pronoun ‘ tat' 
causes a deficiency, and leaves something wanting to 
complete the sentence.—It cannot be said that the 
pronoun ‘a-sa?*’ has the same sense as ‘fat’; because 
in such sentences as the following we do not 
find the word ‘ asau' conveying the sense of 
‘ tat 

‘ Asau maruchchumbita . dgatah' 

‘Like Hanuman, (a) having his beautiful locks 
kis.sed by the Wind-god (his father), (6) the leader of 
the army of the Lord of Tara (Sugriva), and (c) 
eagerly looked up to by Rama separated from his 
wife,—has this spring-time season arrived, (a) having 
its flower-pollen wafted by the breeze, (b) beautified 
by the bright moon, and (c) eagerly looked upon by 
women separated from their lovers.’ 

In fact if the pronoun ^ asau' conveyed fhe 
same sense as ‘ tat then the use of the pronoun 
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‘su’ (the masculine nominative form of ^ tat') in 
the following example would be entirely superfluous ;— 

‘ Karahdla . yo'sau . 

‘ Yadi . sa tatra . sydt' 

‘ If this person, who is the only equal of 
Arjuna, attended liy his sword, were employed by 
the King in this work, then would it be perfectly 
accomplished.’ 

It might be argued that the pi’onoun ‘ asaii ' in 
the passage in question may be taken in the sense 
of ^tat' (even though it may not be quite syn¬ 
onymous with it); just as we find, in the following 
passage the pronoun ‘ asya' (the genativo form of 
‘'idam') used in the sense of ''tat' (‘that’, though 

its ordinait' meaning is ‘this ’]—■ yo' vikalpa . 

aftya . ioNiayam '—‘For one who perceives, without 

any douK; \a’'f body in all this world, where is there 
any fciave been \ universe, filled as it is with his own 
self?’ 

Our answer to this is that if in the passage in 
question the pronoun 'amu' were really intended to 
convey the sense of ‘ tat', (as ‘ idarn ' is in the passage 
just quoted), then it would have been used in a clause 
other than the one in which the pronoun 'yat' (‘ yah') 
occurs,—as in the passage just quoted, 'asya' occurs 
in a separate clause,—and not in the same clause (as 
it does in the passage in question, where we have the 
two pronouns appearing in juxtaposition, ‘ yo' sau ’). 
In fact when pronouns like ‘ tat' and ‘ adas ’, 
^^oar in juxtaposition to ‘ ^jat ’, they signify the 
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well-knawti character of the thing, spoken of land 
they are not used predicatively];— e. g. in the passage— 

‘yattadm'jita . hdritum ’—‘Even that well-known 

virile and glorious warlike spirit of the king was 
lost in the gambling,’—where the pronoun ‘tat^ signifies 
the well-known character of the ‘spirit.’ 

It might be argued that, if such be the rule (that 
the pronoun ‘jyat’ in one clause must be followed by a 
corresponding ‘tat’ in a subsequent clause), then how is 
it that in the following passage, though the preceding 
clause contains the pronoun ‘yat’ repeated twice— ^yat- 
yat —the corresponding ‘tat’ occurs only once in the 

subsequent clause —‘Kalydndvt . yadyat pdpam . 

tannie . mafigaldyu '—‘Oh Thou of form universal!' 

Thou art the recepUicle of tiie mosL<j 'picious 
effulgence! Be pleased’ to ordain for ’ highest 

prosperity I 0 Lord of tho world ! desti ’'^ver sin 
there is in me,—I bow down to thee! ’.lord! 

bestow upon me for my wei lat is 

good!’ 

Oui’ answer to this is that ‘'yad — yat' si^inds for 
anything and everything that exists, that is the entire 
world regarded as a single entity, and it is this single 
entity that is referred to in the subsequent clause by the 
pronoun HaV [so that there is perfect co-ordination]. 


[ Finding that the example of the defect cited by him 
above has given rise to difficulties, the author cites another 
example of the defect, whereby the prcdicative tor ia 

discriminated'], ' 
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kim lohhina... drydnujo'mu . tdtah(.datra<n \... 

lcrtam\ 

‘Was Bharata beset with greed that he got this 
done through his mother? Or, did my second mother 
lierself, succumb to the meanness common among 
women ?—Both these ideas of mine are wrong; as he 
(Bliarata) is the younger brother of my noble Ijrother, 
and .she, niy revered ntother, is my father’s wife. 
So I tliirtk tltat this intproper deed is the work of 
Providence itself.’ 

Here stress is meant to be laid upon the terms 
and ^tdta' [ the i<lea being that ‘ it u of my nohlc 
brother Rama, that Bharatii is the younger brotherand 
‘ it is of my father that Kaikeyi is tlie wife,’ and ‘it is 
not possible for a brother of Riima or for the wife of 
my father to do anything wrong’], [and hence these 
two being the predicative factor^:] the proper expressions 
should have been ^dryasydnujosan' Hdtasya kahuram^-, 
and it was not right to make both these the subordinate 
factors of compounds. 

Similar examples may be cited of this defect 
occurring in other compounds. 

(18) The following is an example of ‘repugnant 
implication.’— 

‘ Shritaksamd raktahhnvah 

‘ ShivdHiigitamurtayah 

‘ Vigrahaksapanenddya 

‘ S her ate te gatdsukhdh ’ 

‘ d’hoy, having recourse to forgiveness, with the 
world attached to them, and their bodies embraced by 
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all that is good, lie down, with all thek troubles gone 
through the removal of all quarrels.’ 

Here the meaning intended is that ‘persons of 
forgiving nature remain happy’ (as translated above), 
but the words chosen have another signification, which is 
entirely repugnant to this [‘ Lying down on the ground 
(shrtaksamdh), having reddened the earth with their 
blood (raktabhuvah), their bodies tossed about by 
jackals {shivdlihgitarmrtayah), they lie down with 
their life and organs all gone {gatdsukhdh), through 
the destruction of their body {vigrahaksapanenay.\ 

The text has said that ‘ some of those defects occur 
in parts of words also ’; the following are tlu' 
examples— 

(1) [The ‘ Disagreeable to the ear’] 

'' Alaniatichapcdatvdt 
Svapnarndyopamatvat 
Parinativifasatvdt 
. ditnid’ 

“ Have done with this association with women, 
which is extremely fickle, resembling dreamy illusion, 
and leads to unpleasant consequences”;—even though 
this truth I ponder over hundreds of times, yet my 
inner soul forgets not the fawn-eyed one’. 

Here the repetition of the syllable ‘tvdt’ is ‘ unplea- 
sant to the ear’. 

Another example of the same--*- 

'Tctd gachchha siddhyni . hihdhyai . 

vambhah\ 






CHAPTER VIi 

‘ Tims you go forward to success, do the work of 
the gods; this end in view, which can be attained 
only through something else, stands in need of an 
operative agent, just as the sprouting of the seed, before 
it appears, needs water’. 

Here the repetition of ^ddhydi' is ‘unpleasant to 
the ear’. 

(2) [The ‘suppressed meaning’]— 

‘ Yashchdpsaro . dhdtu7nuttmt 

‘ Who bears on his (snowy) summits a supply of 
(red) minerals which help in making up the coquettish 
toilet of celestial women,—as if it were the red hue of 
the suddenly falling evening, interspersed with pieces 
of (white clouds).’ 

The term ‘ mattd ’ (which forms part of the word 
' dhdtumattd') is better known in the sense of ‘intoxi¬ 
cated,’ (which suppresses the sense of the possessive, 
which is intended). 

(3) [‘ The useless ’.] — 

Addvaflj ana . dr.ihdni : 

. kurnte kdmam hnrahgekmnd ’ 

‘Her eyes having been painted with collyrium, 
and then heated by the fire of the pangs of separation 
formed by the hot sighs, the fawn-eyed one is now 
sprinkling her tears, and thereby is doing, as it were, 
the sharpening of the arrows of the Love-god ’. 

[In sharpening a weapon, the mechanic smears it with 
acid and ashes, then heats it and then sprinkles water over 
it ;—tlie eyes being the love-god’.s arrows these arrows are 
sharpened in the manner described.] 
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Here the plural number in ‘ drshdm ’ is ‘ useless ’ or 
lileaninglessjjis only one ‘ fawn-eyed girl ’ is spoken of. 
tt is true that iii certain 6xses,— e.g., in the verse 
^ilasavaliiaih etc .,’—the plural number is used in 
view of the multiplicity or manifoldriess of functions; 
but irl the present iristance it cartnot be clue to any 
such nlanifoldness ; :is no siich manifold functions are 
nientioned ; nor does the ternt ^ Drk’ (‘Eye’) denote 
any function!^. 

Then again, in this same verse the Atmarie- 
pada ending in ' KurutV is also ‘useless’, because 
the effect of the action connoted does not belong 
to the subject (‘ woman ’), and hence the condition 
necessary for the use of the Atmanepada ending 
—^that the result of the action should perbiin to 
the subject—is not fulfilled. 

(4) [The ‘Inexpressive’] 

‘ Chapdcharyah . vijeyah 

. chandrahdsah’ 

‘ Your preceptor in archery is the victor of 
the three cities (Shiva), Kartikeya is your sub- 
duable, the ocean, forced back by your weapons, 
is your abode, and the earth is for you an object 
to be given away; though all this is so, yet 
ray sword Chandrahdsa is ashamed at being 
pitted against your axe which cut off' Renuka’s 
head!’ 

The verbal potential affix (‘ yat ’) in ‘ vijeya’ 
has been used in the sense of the past participle 
affix ‘ Kta ’, which sense it can never, have. 
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[What is meant is that Kartikeya has been snhducAi 
by you, while the word used is ‘ vijetja ’ which means 
‘ subdnable.’] 

(5) [The ‘ Indecorous ’J— 

(a) ‘ Atipelava . ghiUitamiva ’ 

‘A rogue always speaks very little, and that 
softly and gently; in reality however he has his 
heart full of poison.’ 

Here the term ^pelava^ is ‘indecorous’ (being 
the name in the Lata language of a secret part 

of the human hotly). 

(6) ‘ Yah puyate . pummh ’ 

‘ Rare is the person before whose eyes comes 

a great man like this, who is sanctified by bathing 
in the Gahga and other sacred places, and also by 
the consolidation of this knowledge of the scriptures,— 
of noble and respectable birth, the personified spirit 
of all that is spirited.’ 

The term '’puyd ’ is ‘indecorous’ (as it denotes pus). 

(c) ^Vinaya . tadahhipretapadani gatah' 

‘ 0 friend! he who used to be the one recep¬ 
tacle of humility and love,—how can be looked 
upon as the same, when he has attained the position he 
desired (of becoming the lover of another woman) ? ’ 

Here the term 'preta' is ‘indecorous’ (as it 
denotes the ‘departed dead’). 

(6) [The ‘ Ambiguous ’]— 

' Kasmin karmani samarthyani...ayam sddfiy- 
charah...iha\ 
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‘In what action does his capacity not shine?'— 
And he is of virtuous character; so salute him.’ 

The exact meaning of the part (‘ chara ’) of 
the word ‘ Sddhucharah ’ is ‘ ambiguous ’;—‘ chara ’ 
is an affix denoting ‘ something that is past and in 
that sense ‘ Sddhucharah ’ means ‘ who . iva» 
good in the past’; on the other hand, ^ chara' may 
be a noun derived from the root ‘ chara' (to be¬ 
have), in which case the compound ^Sddhucharah' 
would mean ‘ he who behaves virtuously’. 

(7) [‘The meaning having to be guessed’]— 

‘ Kiniuchyate .. vachohdnaih ... vihhdvyate’ 

‘What is to be said of this central crest-jewel 
of kings !—whose splendour is such as is difficult 
even for the gods to attain! ’ 

Here the term ‘ vachah' (in ‘ vachohd^taih') is 
meant to indicate its synonym ‘ gth' (which gives 
the word ‘girbdna ',—which is one of the nam()s 
of the gods), and thus the meaning of the com¬ 
pound vachohdnaih' is such as can be ‘guessed’ 
with difficulty]. 

In fact the compound word ‘ girhdna' (as a 
name of the gods) is such that it is not only the 
first term of the compound that does not admit 
of being replaced by a synonym ; the second term 
also does not admit of being so replaced \i.e. just as 
we cannot have 'vachobdrux' so also we cannot 
have ‘ gth-shara ’]. As compound names where the 
second term does not admit of being replaced by 
a synonym, we have such words as ‘jaladhi ’ 
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(ocean) and the like (which become entirely altered 
in sense by being transformed into ‘jakcdhara 
which means cloud ); and as instances of compound 
names in which the first term does not admit of 

being leplaced by a synonym, we have such words 
as '' vadiivanada' (the submarine fire) |which, when 
changed into Ui<hvdn(dad does not mean the same 
thing]. 

Though tlie words classed as ‘ unconventional ’ 
and the rest are only sub-classes of what is 
‘ incapable of giving sense,’ yet they have been 
described separately, because some rhetoiicians have 
treated of them as separate, and hence it was 

thought proper to cite separate examples of them. 

Text {63 — 65)—Ihat i^cnteuce is defective which 
{!) contains discordant letters, {2) has the 
visarga blunted, {3) has the visarga 

deleted, (4) involves an onharniotiious 

euphony, {5) ioivolves a marred metre., (6) 
is deficient in uw'ds, (7) is redundant 
in words, {8) cmitams repeated icords, 
{0) has its excellence receding, {10) re- 

suniesthe co7i,cluded,{ll) has a wend isolated 
in a distinct half, {12) is devoid of 

intended connection, {13) omits a, necessary 
statement, {14) has a word misplaced, 
{15) has a compound misplaced, {l6) is 
confused, {17) is parenthetical, {IS) is 
oppressed to usage, {19) has its uniformity 
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broken, {20) has no uniformity and {21) 
has an undesirable second meaning. 

Comm. —(1) It is going to be explained later 
on (Ch. VIII) how certain letters are in consonance 
with the delineation of certain particular Passions; and 
letters that are not in such consonance are called 
‘discordant’. For example in the following deli¬ 
neation of the Erotic — 

‘‘Aktinthotkanihayd pvrnamdkdntliaijialakanthi 
mdm 

Kambukanthydh ksanahkanihe kuru kanlhdr- 
timuddharai 

‘O sweet-voiced one! Do place me, who am full up 
to the throat with unimpeded longing, on the 
neck of the conch-necked one, and thereby remove 
the pangs of my neck’;— 

[The frequent repetition of the harsh letter 
ntha is highly discordant with the sentiment 
depicted]. 

Or, in the following delineation of the Furious — 

‘ Deshah sdyamar'dtishonitajalair — 

yasmin hraddh puritdh 

Ksatrddeva tathdvidhah paribhavastdtasya 

keshagrahah 

TdnyevdhitahUighasmaragurunyastrdni 

. hhdsvanti me 

Yad rdmena krtantadeva kurute drondtma- 

jal), krodhanah\ 
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‘This land is the same where pools were filled 
(by Parashuraraa) with the blood of slaughtered 
enemies; insult at the hands of a Ksattriya, in the 
shape of the father’s locks being pulled, is also 
sinlilar; these resplendent weapons of mine also are 
sitrlilarly famous as being destructive of the weapons 
of enemies; the wrathful son of Drona is going to do 
precisely what was done by Parashurama — 

What would have been in consonance with 
the sentiment depicted would be [not the soft 
letters and simple words used, but] harsh 
sounding letters and long compounds; as in the 
following— 

‘ Prdgaprdptanishumbhashmihhma — 

dJianit rdvedhd'i 'id h d hhirhli avaf- 
Krodhap^'h'itahJnmahhdrgavahhvja- 

stamhhdpaviddhah kmndf 
Ujjvdhih parashurhkavatvashithila- 

stvaikantfi apiihdtith ir- 
Yenanena jagatm khandaiiparaskm'- 

devo harah khydpyate\ 

‘ May this blazing and powerful axe of mine, 
by reason whereof the god Shiva is known as 
‘the god of the broken axe,’ (He having bestowed 
a part of his axe to me), be the guest of the 
back of your neck,—‘being wielded by my pillar-like 
terrific arms urged into action by the wrath excited 
by the breaking of the ever unbent bow of Shiva ’;— 
[We find long compounds and harsh-sounding 
words]; ,but in the last quaiter of the verse, where 
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no anger is expressed (but only a deferential re¬ 
ference to the god Shiva), we have words suited 
to that sentiment. 

(2) and (3) The following is an example of 
the ‘ visarga blunted — i. e., transformed into ‘ o’, 
—as also of the ‘ visarga deleted ’— 

‘ Dhh'O vim to nipunp 

vardkdro nrpo'tra sah — {S) 
Yasya hhrtyd halotsiktd 

hhaktd IniddhiprahJidvitah'’ — {S) 
‘This king is dignified, modest, efticient and 
of handsome presence; his dependants are strong 
in intelligence, devoted to their master and proiul 
of their strength’. 

[In tlie [ifril halt the risa/y/ii is transfonnecl into 
‘o’ no less than live times; and in the second half 
it is (Ifihit'd thrice.] 

(4) The '’Cacophonous' is that which involves 
a discordant euphony,—this discordance manifesting 
itself in three ways; (n) in disjunction, {h) in 
indecorousness and (c) in harshness. 

(a) The following is an example of the euphony 
of discordiint disjunction— 

' Rajan...tdni indor . dhidoi'halc atitate uchi- 

tdinuvrWi dtanvati . bhdtah' ■ ■ ■ 

‘ O King! thy deeds shine resplendent even 
in the nethermost regions, resembling the sheen 
of the moon; and the power of thy intellect and 
arms, functioning in the right manner, brings about 
thy victory and glory and shines in the world’. 
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[Hoi'o the disjunction bot\ve('n 'tdni' and ‘ itnlah’, 
between ' balT’’ and '/ititdtr’ and ' KrltHuniirrUl,’ and 
‘ dtanvnfl ’ even though gniinmatically correct, is higldy 

Or in the following— 

‘Tata udita ')iddrn}idra . uijara'inaha- 

. iiddtta . narghah’’. 

‘ That great man of the ex(]nisitely fascinating 
splendour rises resplendent in his family, re¬ 
sembling the pearl (appearing from the bamboo); and 
having his resplendence enhanced by the heautifiil 
pearl-necklace, he resembles the moon (whose sheen 
is like that of the flawless pearl)’. 

[Here the visarga is deleted twice after ‘infnh' and 
'iKlitflll’,] 

In this connection it has to be borne in mind that 
there are two conditions under which the disjunction in 
euphony is grammatically permissible,—in the first 
])lace, there is the very wide rule which makes all 
laiphonious combination purely ojitional, and secondly 
in the case of the precteding word being a noun with 
a dual termination ending in the vowel T or ‘v\ 
where ticcording to Pdn'tni (1.1.11 and 0.1.1 20 ), no 
(‘onjunction takes place. Now if the disjunction in 
euphony is of the former kind, then even a single 
instamte makes the sentence defective; while if it 
belongs to the latter class, then it renders (he sentence 
defective if it occurs more than once*. 

(6) ‘Vegd . chalanddmara . ruehiiditva' 

’ ’rhis bird of unrestrained activity, Hying in the sky with 
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great force, finds it extremely hot; so take your rest 

here.’ _ _ i • u 

Hei’e the euphonious combination (involved m the 

expressions 'clmJanddmara' and Wuchihhiru') lead to 
iridecorousness (in this that they give rise to sounds 
manifesting the terms naM and ^chihku' respectively, 
both of which are tlie names of certain private parts 

of the human body). 

(c) ‘ Crvyasydvatra tarvdU 
mciTOctnta chdvvyiwitf^ihitih 
ndtrdrj . . 'iiicindk. 

‘ Here on the outskirts of a sandy desert the ground 
is covered l)y a line of trees affording a nice resting 
place ; it is not right to go through it standing; so just 
lower your head a little. 

[Here the euphonious eoinlhnation becomes harxJi]. 

(5) The ‘marred metre’ is of three kinds—(tr) 
Though technically satisfying the formal conditions, it 
may he unpleasant to the ear, unmelodious,—(6) it may 
not have the last syllable of the foot elongated,—and 
(c) it may not be in harmony with the sentiment 
depicted. 

The following aie the examples of each of these 
three. 

(a) ‘ AmHam . vaAatu yadiJidnyat 

fivddu . <‘h hctddf. 

‘ What doubt is there that nectar is really nectar; 
honey also is not otherwise; the fruit of the mango 
also is very sweet and of pleasing flavour; yet let any 
disinterested person, who is capable of appreciating 
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the various kinds of flavours, say if anything in this 
world is sweeter than the lips of one’s beloved !’ 

In the fourth line the portion ‘ yadihanyat svddu 
sydf (though formally corre(!t) is not pleasant to 
the ear. 

Or again in the following— 

^ Jam pari . pade vannd. 

‘That by reason of their very fascinating character 
affaii's of love cannot be avoided is their one defect, 
which has been admitted even by their opponents’. 

Here the close proximity of the group of three 
letters ‘ ha-ri-u ’—which is technically named ‘ •'■a ’ 
(i.e. the group of three in which, the first two letters 
are short and the third long),—to the next group, — 
m-i’—which is technically called ‘ hha ’ {i.e. one long 
letter followed by two short ones),— is uninelodious 
[as has been recognised by standard writers on metrics 
also]. 

(h) ‘ Vikasitasahakdratdrahdriparimala . 

. vasantah ’. 

‘The spring bearing the fascinating fragrance of 
the blossoming mangoes, having swarms of black bees 
humming about, and beautified by chowries in the 
shape of the fresh leaves of trees—captivates the heart 
of even the ascetic’. 

Here the metre is halting at ‘ hdri ’ [where the 
last vowel is not elongated]. The right reading would 
be ‘ hdri—pramvdita etc. etc.' 

Or, as in the following— 

* Anydstd. ... vastrdni cha,' 
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‘ Wonderful must liavo been the mines that produced 
these jewels of qualities! wonderful too that blessed 
clay, as fdso the accessories, wherewith this young 
man has been created by God! Since at his appearance, 
the weapons fall off from the hands of his rich and 
elegant enemies, and clothes slur away from the 
waists of beautiful women,—both of these having their 
hearts benumbed (the former through fear and the 
latter through love)’. 

I Here the short syllable ‘ c//«’at the end is such 
as cannot take the long accent]. If the reading were 
‘n;yap? ’ (instead of‘ni the ''pi\ even though 

short, could have taken the long accent (by virtue of its 
being preceded by the (ionjunct consonant ‘ 

(o) ‘ TId nr pa . tava'ite ’. 

‘O king! O wise one! O patron of poets, the patron 
of hundreds of Brahmanas! 0 godlike one, jewel 
of the assembly of the learned and the wise! Whereto 
have you gone?—and where are we, your very own?’ 

The metre adopted herti is suited to the delineation 
of the Comic (and not of the Pathetic, to which it is 
employed here). 

(6) The following is an example of the ‘deficient 
in words’— 

‘ Tathdhhntdm drstvd nrpasadasi 
pdfichdlatanaydm 
Vane vyddhaih sdrdham mchtra — 
mu^itam valkaladharaih 
Virdtasydvdse sthitamanuchitdranibhanibhftam 
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Gurvh khedam khiune niayi J)huji(ti nndyapi 

hirusn. 

(8ec translation above in Chapter III), 

Here, in the first s(*ntence the word ‘'a.midbhih' 
is wanting (without which the sentence is left without 
a nominative); similarly before ‘the adverb 
‘ittham' ‘in this manner’ is wanting [the intended 
meaning being ‘ he bears anger towards me, who have 
sufiered in the manner descrilted ’ |. 

(7) The following is an example of the ‘Redundant 
word ’— 

‘ Sphatikdkrti . sa Idpi’ 

‘Truly marvellous is this King!—clean like the 
form of the rock-crystal, all the abstrusest princi])los 
of the sciences fully reflected in himself, his statements 
(‘insistent and (h)sely reasoned, anti the source of the 
destruction of his adversaries. ’ 

Here the term ‘dkrti' (‘form’) is entirely super¬ 
fluous. 

Another example— 

‘ Idamanvchitam . 

Yadapi cha na krtarn . ratam vdi 

‘It is improper and unnatural that men should 
evince sexual desires even in old age; as also that of 
women, either life itself or sexual enjoyment was not 
made to end with the fall of their breasts. ’ 

Here the term ’‘krtarn’’ is superfluous; in fact its 
insertion breaks the uniformity (of the two statements). 
If the reading were ‘ yadapi cha na kurahgalocha- 
ndndni the intended sense would be quite complete. 
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therefore place a piece of cloth on your head ;—thus 
was Janaki on her way exhorted and looked upon with 
tearful eyes by the wives of fellow-travellers 

[The construction here is i^ddarOha '—‘ (the ground 

is covered with shoots) tat (therefore) (/aiiiyatdiv (walk with 
soft tread etc, etc.); and the t('rin ‘t((l\ which is reiinired in 
the first half of the vtrse has been i)laced in the second half, 
with which it has no syntactical conneclion.J 

(12) The following is an example of what is 
‘ devoid of intended connection i.e. vvliere the desired 
connection is wanting— 

(«) 

‘ Ye^ciai tdstrklafihehhaddnasui'iudi 
pildh pratdpo.piKihh'ili 

Lila patKihliuvaffhchd naiuliiinmaim- 

chchhaydsiu yaih kalpxtdh 

(c) 

Yesdm Jiuhkrtayah krtaiaao-apatikso- 
hhdh kt^apdchdrindrn, 

Kintaistvatparitomkari vihitam 
kihehit pravddochitayiC. 

‘ By the fire of whose glory was dried the ichor- 
flow of the celestial elephants,—by whom were 
established drinking booths in the shady groves of the 
Nandana garden,—of which demons the slightest 
souml of displeasure brought up perturbation in the 
mind of the king of tlie gods,—what satisfactory act 
has been done by them which could be spoken of ? ’ 
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Here it is not comprehensible what is the antecedent 
(qualified and referred to) of the pronoun ‘ yaih ’ (there 
being no noun with the instrumental ending),—it being 
not possible to co-ordinate it with ‘ yesdm ’ and thus 
correlate it with the ‘ demons ’ {k^apdchdrindm ’ with 
the genitive ending, which is the antecedent of the 
pronoun ‘ ye^dm ’), because, according to the dictum 
of Jaimini (Mima. su. 3.1.22), when there are several 
subordinate factors (in the present case, the pronouns 
‘ yeifdm in the first line, ‘ yai'A ’ in the second line 
and ‘ ye^d'tn ’ in the third line), they are all equally 
subservient to something else, and as such cannot be 
mutually correlated. The necessary co-ordination (and 
antecedent) would be got at, if we read ‘ h^apdchdrx- 
hhih\ (with the instrumental ending, in place of 
‘ hapdehdrindm. ’ 

Another example of the same defect we have in 
the following— 

‘ Tvamevam smmlarydh sa cha rucki-^ 

ratdydh parichifah 

Kaldndm .n'nidnam paramiha yuvameva 

hhajathah 

Api dvandvam distyd taditi siihhage 

samvadati vdni 

Atah fihesam yat sydt jitamiha taddnim 

gunitayd\ 

‘ You are endowe<l with such beauty, and he is not 
unfamiliar with handsomeness; both of you possess 
the highest proficiency in the finer arts; thus fortu¬ 
nately the pair of you two is quite compatible; if the 
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subsequent issue were what it should be, then indeed 
would the endowment of qualities become duly glorified.’ 

Here the relative pronoun '' yat' (in the fourth 
line) requires a corresponding ‘ tat and the term 
'taddnlm' requires a corresponding ‘yaddnim'-, but 
both these are absent |and hence the desired con¬ 
nection beoraes impossible). The right reading would 
be ‘ .'<ydt' (for ‘ yat sydt'), 

Another example of the same. 

^Snhyi'dmdii(/anamdgatena hknvatd chdipe 

samdropitp 

'' T)h)dkarnay<( yena yena sahaf^di yad 

yat mrndfidditani 

Kodand^va shardh )diarairari!<hira — 

iiten dpi hh wn andalam 
Tena tvrmi hkavatd cha kdrtiratuld 

ktrtyd cha lokatrayam', 

‘ O king! listen to what was attained by what, 
when yon came to the field of battle and stringed 
your bow: The bow obtained the arrows,—the 
arrows, the enemy’s head,—this head, the earth,— 
the earth, younself (for its master), -you, unrivalled 
fame,—and the Fame, all the three worlds.’ 

As objectives of the verb ‘ listen ’, all the nouns 
mentioned should hav'e tlie accusative ending— 

‘ Kodandam ahardn ’ and so forth. If the whole 
of the subsequent sentence were to be treated as 
the objective of the said verb, then the form 
would be ‘ Kodandah shardh' [as what are meant 
to be ‘ listenetl ’ to are (1) the thing that attains. 
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and (2) the thing attained; and in any enumera¬ 
tion of these, both of them should be spoken of 
by means of nouns with the nominative ending].— 
Nor is it possible for the ‘Bow’ and other things 
to be regarded either as included in the denotation 
of the pronoun ^yat' (in the first line, which is 
the objective of the verb to listen), or as a (pialiti- 
cation of that denotation. Nor lastly is there any 
such question as—‘what was attained by what?’— 
'"hew.t, hena him him' —(which would have estab¬ 
lished the intended conne(;tion between the two sets 
of sentences). 

Another example of the same defect— 

‘ Chapdchdryastripuravijayl kdrtiheyo vijeyuh 

Shastravyastah sadanamvdadh irhhuri- 

yam luiiitaharuh 

Astyevaitat himu Tcrtuvotd rennhd — 

kanthahddhdrn 

Baddhaspardhastciva paricsh imd lajjate 

c/icmdrahdsah* 

(See above) 

What is intended here is the deprecation of 
Parashurama himself (for having killed his mother) ; 
while the term ‘ hrtavatd ’ qualifying the (ixe, makes 
the said deprecation appliable to this latter, The 
reading ‘ krtavatah ’ (which would qualify Hava') 
would afford the intended connection. 

Another example— 

(dhatvdro vayamrtvijah sa hhagavdn 

karmopade^td hartfy 
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Sarigrdmddhvaradiksito narapatih 

patrii grhitavratd 

Kauravydh pashavah priydparihhava- 

kleshopmhdntih phaJam 

Rdjanyopanitnanirandya rasaii 

sphitam hato dunduhhih.’ 

‘We four are tfie sacrificial priests; the blessed 
Hari is the spiritual adviser; the king has been 
initiated for the Battle-ritual; and his wife is 

keeping the vows; the Kurus are the animals (to 
be sacrificed); the result aimed at is the allay- 
ment of the pain caused by the molestation of 

our beloved wife; the battle-drum is being sounded 
for the purpose of inviting the Ksattriyas (to the 
sacrifice)’. 

Here the term ‘ adhvara ‘ sacrifice has been 
made a subordinate member of the compound, 

and hence what is denoted by it fails to 

be connected with all the sacrificial details 
mentioned. 

The following is yet another example:— 

‘ Jahghdkdn forimdfo ncikhakiranalasat- 

kesardltkardluh 

Pratyagrdlaktakdhhdprasarakisalayo\ 

mafljumafljird hhrhgah 

Bharturnrttdnukdre jayati nijatanu- 

svachchha Idvanydvdpi- 

Sambhutdmbhojashobhdm vidadhadahhinavo 
dandapddo bhavdnydl}\ 


(Translated above,) 
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Here the expression ‘ nij<itunn\ appearing in 
the compound, is understood as refering to the 
Daw/apdda, while it is intended to refer to Bhavdni. 

(Id) In the following we hav(‘ an example of 
the ‘Omission of a necessary Statement’.— 

‘ Aprdkrtasya eharitdtixhaydishcha drstai- 
RatyadhhiitaiT'nianui hrtasya tathdpi nd.dhd 
Kopyesa vinish ish uldkrtiraprmueya- 
Sanndaryasdrasa/omddyamayah paddrthah\ 

‘ Though I am captivated by the apparently 
excellent and marvellous deeds of this extraordin¬ 
ary person, yet 1 have no faith (in the fact that the 
bow has been broken by him); foi' this is an 
indescribable entity constituted by th(^ very essence 
of illimitable beauty, appearing in the shape of a 
heroic boy.’ 

Here what should have been expressly stated 
was the direct affirmation of his having ‘become 
captivated’,—the right reading being ‘ apahrtoi^mi' 
(for '‘mama hrtafiya’)', .specially as the use of the 
expression ‘ tathdpi^ could be justified only as 
occuring in a totally different sentence [hence it 
is essential that there should be a finite verb in 
the preceding sentence, without which there would 
not be two distinct sentences. | 

Another example of the same;— 

‘ Esnhamadritanaydmukhapadmajanmd 
Prdptah, mrdsuramiinorathadnravarii 
Svapne ’ yiiruddhaghaUmddhigatahhxrvpa- 
Lakt^m^phaldmasurardjasutdm vidhdya'. 
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‘ I, born of the lotus-iaw of PiirvatT, who am 
beyond the reach of tlie longings of gods and demons^ 
have come here, after having made the daughter of 
the demon-king such as has her exquisite beauty 
rendered fruitful through association, in a dream, with 
Aniruddha.’ 

Here the sense intended to be conveyed is that ‘I 
am beyond even the longings of the gods and demons;’ 
[and this idea the words used fail to convey]. 

Similarly in the following verse also— 

Tvetyi nihnddharateh priyarddiyiah 
Pranayahlumga'pardnmulhacJieUtmh 
KamaparddhcilavammanM pashyasi 
Tyajaxi mdnini ddmjanam yaiah 
‘O proud one! what trace of fault do you find in me, 
which makes you abandon me, your servant ?—1 whose 
love is centered in you, who always talk to you affec¬ 
tionately and whose mind is ever averse to any breach 
of endearment.’ 

Here also what is meant to be expressed is ‘even 
the slightest trace of a fault.’ 

(14) The following is an example of the ‘Misplaced 
Word’— 

‘ Priyena miigrathya vipaksa-'icmnidhau 
Updhitdm, vakmsi pivarastcme 
Srajanna kdichid vijahau jaldvildm 
Vasanti hi premni gund na vastmu. ’ 

‘The lover had carefully knitted a garland and 
placed it over her chest covered with her high breasts, in 
the presence of her rivals; and though this garland had 
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become sullied with water, yet not a certain girl did 
remove it ; the value lies, not in the presented object, 
but in the love that prompts it.’ 

What is intended to be expressed is that ‘a certain 
woman did not remove the garland and to this end 
the ‘na' should have come befoi’e ^rijdhav! 

[As it stands, the expression means ' not somt' one,—hut 
all-- nnnoved the garland']. 

Another example of the same— 

Lagnoh Icelildichagralxifihhilltajntalnmhena 

nidrdniare 

Mv((rdhk((h sJntikunflJiaredntlvfthal’aldium/nhl-apch 

laftthalmn 

Pdrvatyd ncddialal'srxnsJxtnl'itaftahJnnarvinsimitdhr'i- 

tayd 

Proxrnrstah harnpalhinend liutild tdrnrdchhavih 
pdf ti vdh ’ 

‘May the curved red mark made on Parvatl’s cheek 
by Bhiva’s moon-digit, while she slept on his matted 
locks, tired during dalliance, protect you!—the marks 
wiped off by her tender hands, when she was abtished 
by the smiles of her companion who suspected the 
mark to be of nails.’ 

The epithet ‘kn(ildtdmrachchhavih’ (‘red and 
curved ’) should have been placed before the term 
‘ ndkhntdkpncc etc* 

[As it is tho ‘ curvature and redness ’ that supply the 
grounds for the companion’s suspicion.] 
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(15) The following is an example of the ‘Mis¬ 
placed Compound ’— 

‘ Adydpi stanashail(idnrgavisame 
Amaiitimndni, hfdi 

Sthdtum vd'hchhati indna esa dhigiti 
hrodhddivdlohitah 

Py'odyaddurataraprasdrital'arnh karm- 
tyamn talksandt 

Phullatkairavakoshanissarad alish re nt~ 
krpdnam shashV. 

‘ Even yet this pride wishes to stay in the hearts 
of women, fortified by the hill-like breasts ! Woe bo to 
me!—Saying this, and becoming reddened with rage, 
the moon immediately puts forth his arms (rays) far 
and wide and draws the sword in the shape of the line 
of black bees issuing forth from the blooming lily.’ 

Here the first line repi’csents the speech of the 
enraged moon, and the rest that of the poet; the 
long compounds however, appear in the latter and not 
in the former (where it would have been more in 
keeping with the sentiment expressed). 

(10) The following is an example of ‘Confu¬ 
sion '—i.e., where the words of one sentence are found 
in the midst of another— 

‘ Kimiti na pashyasi kopara 

pddagatam hahugvnam grhdnemam 

Nanu muficha hrdayundtham kanthe rnan- 
asastamoriiparn ’ 

‘ Why do you not look upon your heart’s lord, the 
receptacle of many'good qualities, fallen upon your 
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feet ? Embrace him on the neck and renounce your 
anger, which hangs like a gloom on your heart 

The sentences meant here are—‘ Atra padagatam 
hahugunam hrdayandtham hirtiiti iia paxhyai^i ,— 
imam kanthe grhdna, — mafiasta'morvpam kopam 
mtifichai 

The difference between this (confusion) and 
‘obscurity’ lies in the fact that in the latter it is the 
words of a single sentence that appear in a confused 
order (while in the former they appear in several 
sentences). 

(17) In the following we have an example of the 
‘ Parenthetical Expression ’— 

' Pardpakdraniratairdurjanaih mho, mflgatih ’ 
Vaddmi hhavatastattvam navidheyd kalhaTichana 
‘ Association with bad men bent upon injuring others, 
—I tell you the truth,—should never be maintained.’ 

Here the third foot of the verse (‘vadami bhava- 
tastattvam’) occurs in the middle of .a sentence. 

Another example of the same— 

Lagnani rdgdvrtaiigyd smirdhannha 
yayaivdsiyaAyorikant h e 
Mdtahgdndmihopari parapurusairyd 
cha dr^td patanfi 

Tatsaktdyanna liUchid ganayati vidi- 

tam^ tdstu tendmii dnttd 
Bhrtyehhyah shriniyogdd gaditumiva 

gatetyamhmlhim yai^ya ktrtih' 
‘Whose fame repaired to the ocean to deliver 
the following message to him under orders from 
26 
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the Goddess of Wealth—“This Sword (Woman}, 
corroded with blood (full of passion) fell upon the 
neck [(a) in the act of cutting, (&) in the act of 
embracing] of the enemy, and which was seen by 
strangers to fall upon elephants (to repair to 
Chandalas),—being attached to this same Sword 
(woman), this king cares for notlnng else, and— 
be this known to you---I am being given away by 
him to his dependents.” 

Here tlie clause te'ittu', ‘be this known 
to you is unnecessarily inserted ; in fact it has 
the implication that ‘the Goddess of Wealth is 
going to desert the king,’ which is entirely repug¬ 
nant to the context. 

(18) ‘Opposed to Usage or Convention’ is that 
which contravenes such conventions as the following— 
“The sound of the anklet and such ornaments is 
to be described as ‘ ranita ’ (jingling), that of birds as 
^kvjUa' (warbling), those produced at the time of 
embraces,as ^atanita' (murmur),‘ nianita' (cooing) and 
so forth, and that of clouds as ‘garjita’ (thundering).” 
We have an example of this in the following — 

‘ Mahdpralaya'nMriAtaTc§vhliitapuskardva7'ta1ca—^ 
Prachamjaghunagdrjitapratirutdnukdr'i muhuh 
Ravah s-hravanuhliairdvah xfhagitaro- 

, dastkandaraJ}, 

Knlo'dya swHa7'odadhei'dya7nahhutapurvah 

pa7'ah.' 

‘Whence this unprecedented ear-splitting sound 
of the ocean of battle, pervading the entire valley 
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between the earth and the heavens, and resembl¬ 
ing the echo of tlie thundering of clouds tossed 
about by storms during universal dissolution V 
The word ‘ rctva ’ (sound) that is used here is 
generally used in the sense of the noise made by 
frogs and such animals, and in that of the parti¬ 
cular le 07 iine roar, here referred to. 

(19) The following is an example of ‘ Broken 
Uniformity’, t. e. where the ‘uniformity’, i. e. con¬ 
tinuity of sequence, is broken:— 

^Ndthe nishdyd niyatp.rniyoydt 
Astahyate hanta nishdpi ydtd 
Kuldhgandnd'ix hi dashdnwvp/wi, 

Ndtah parani hhadratarmn samasti ’ 

‘Under the ordination of destiny, the Lord of 
Night having gone to set, it is well that the Night 
also has departed; for noble women, there is no 
better condition and more in keeping with the state 
of things than this.’ 

The statement, having opened with ' yakd (gone), 
ends with ‘ ydta ’ (departed); thus violating the 
uniformity of the verbal root. The right reading 
would have been ‘ gatd nishapi ’. 

[Which would have been more ap|)ropriate in des¬ 
cribing the exact following by the wife in the foot¬ 
steps of her lord.] 

Objection-. —“In another work (Viimana’s sutras) 
it has been laid down that no uw-d should be 
repeated twice, and in this work itself the Repetition 
of words has been deseribed- as a Defect; how 
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tiien should it be regarded advisable to repeat the 
same word (‘ gatd ’) as suggested ? ” 

Our answer is as follows:—‘The prohibition of 
the repeating of a word is meant to apply to 
cases other than the one where what is spoken of 
subsequently is meant to be precisely the same that 
has been mentioned previously; [as in the case in 
question the going of the night is meant to be 
precisely the same as the going of the moon] 
where, on the other hand, such identity is meant, it 
would be a positive defect if the same noun were 
not repeated, either by itself, or by a corresponding 
pronoun; as for instance, in the following— 

‘ Udeti savitd tdtnrmtdmra evdstanieti cha 
Sampattau cha vipattau cha niahatdme- 

karvpatd 

‘ The sun rises red, and sets red also ; great beings 
retain the same condition both in prosperity and 
adversity.’ 

Here if the form adopted in the second clause 
were ‘ rakta evd^tameti though the meaning would 
be the saihe expressed in different words, yet it 
would not afford the idea intended {of unchange- 
ahlenens), —the use of different words giving rise 
to the notion that the condition spoken of is different 
from that spoken of before. 

The following is an example of the ‘ Violation 
of Uniformity,’ as realating to the affix — 

‘ Yashddhiganiutn sukhalipsayd vd 
Manu^yasahkhynniativartituni vd 
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Nirutsukmidnuthhiyogahhdjdni 
Sanmtsukevdnk(imupaiti nddhih.'' 

‘To those who exert themselves without flurry, 
—either to obtain fame, or with a desire to obtain 
pleasure, or to surpass ordinary humanity,—success 
comes to the lap, as if it were anxious to reach 
him.’ 

Here the uniformity of the affix (Infinitive) 
is broken. The right reading would be ‘ sukhann- 
hitum vd' 

In the following we have an example of the 
‘Violation of the Uniformity’ of the Pronoun — 

‘ Te himdlayamdmaidrya panah pr'eksya, 

cha slivUnam 

Siddhaficlidsmai nivedyd^ihantadvisr^tdh 

khamudyayuh ’ 

‘ Raving asked Himalaya and seen Shiva, com¬ 
municated to him the fulfilment of the purpose, 
and, having obtained his leave, repaired to the 
skies.’ 

Here the uniformity of the pronoun is broken; 
the right form would have been ‘ anenu vhrstdh ’ 
(in place of ‘ tadvifirstdh ’, which latter points to some 
one different from the person, Shiva, just mentioned). 

In the following we have an example of the 
‘ Violation of the Uniformity ’ of the synonym ,'— 

‘ Mahibhrtah putrmmtopi drsti — 
Stasminnapatye no, jagdma trptim 
Anantap'ospasya madhorhi chute 
D virephamdld savishesdsahgd' 
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‘Though he had sons, yet liis eyes were never 
tiretl of feasting upon tliat child; though spring 
is full of endless flowers, yet the line of 
black bees has a special attachment for the mango.’ 

The right reading would have been ‘ mahihhr- 
to'patyavatopi' (which would bo in keeping with 
‘ apatya' in the second line). 

Some people defend the original reading on the 
ground that it affords the meaning that—‘though he 
had .soMS, male children, yet, he had special love for 
the daughter, the female child.’ [A meaning which will 
not be available if the suggested emendation were made]. 

In the following we have an example of the 
‘Violation of the Uniformity’ of \\\ii as also 

of the synonym — 

‘ Vipado'hhihhavantyamkravMm 
Rahayatydpadupetanidyatih 
Niyatd laghutd nirayate — 

Ragartydnna piidannrpaKhriydh ’ 

‘ Calamities press upon one who is devoid of 
courage; future prospects desert one who is beset 
with calamities; disrespect is the certain lot of 
one who is deprived of future prospects; and he 
who commands no respect is not the receptacle 
of kingly splendour.’ 

[In the first sentence we have the term ‘ vipat' which 
is replaced in the second sentence by ‘ apat, ’ the prefix 
being changed ; again in the preceding sentence we have 
the term ‘ laghuta, ’ whose place in the following sentence 
is taken by its synonym ‘ agurlyan ’.] 
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*rhe right reading would be— 

(a) ‘ Tadabhihhavah Icurnte nirdyatim' 

(b) ‘ Laghutdni hhajate nirdyatih ’ 

(a) ‘ Laghutdvannapmlannrpdshryah' (fourthline) 

In the following we have an exfiniple of the 
‘ Violation of the Uniformity ’ of nvmhcr. 

‘ Kdchit Icirnd rajohJnrdivitmanvvidadha'ti 
mayidavaktrendidaksmth 

AKhrikdh kdskchidantardijtJia nv/ dadhire dd- 
h(mt,udb]i 7 'dnta-'<( cttvdh 

Bhremurvatyd ivdnydh p^'atipad<mip((rdh hJni- 
ndvat hiriipatiid^idh 

Prast/idne pdrthivdndm<t!ihivaraiti puro hhdvi 

ndryah shxtxh umftvh 

‘ At the time of the king’s departure the women 
foreboded impending calamity ;—while one was l)eset 
with menstrual impurity and had her moon-like 
face bedimmed, thereby resembling the atmosphere 
(dusty and with a dull moon, a sign of coming 
trouble),—others, devoid of all splendour and their 
minds unsteady under the tire of the pangs of 
separation, resembled the quarters (dull and amazing 
all animals by their red glare, another inauspicious 
sign); others again bitted about like storms (an 
inauspicious sign), and another shook like the earth 
(eartlnquake being a premonition of impending disaster).’ 

[In the first line we have the noun in the Shit/nlar 
number, while throughout the following .sentences of 
the verse, the Pliival number is nseil, and in the last 
sentence again we find the Singular number.] 
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The right reading would be— 

‘ Kdshchit kh'tia rajohhirdivamanmndadhur- 

niandavaktrendushodhdh, nishrikd Ac., Ac . 

kampamdp'tih ’ 

In the following we have an example of ‘ Violation 
of Uniformity ’ of the caKc-tcrmmation — 

‘Gdhantdni mahisd nipdnaaalilcun shrhgairmu- 

hustddilrwi 

Chh,dydhaddhaka<lamhakam mrgakvJam roman- 

thamahhyamyatdm 

Vi.dirahdhaih kryatdni vardhapatihhirmustdk' 

satih palvale 

Vifthrdnfini lahhcUdmidaflcha shithilajydhan- 

dkamasmaddhanuh.’ 

‘The wild buffaloes may now dabble in the pools, 
striking the water frequently with their liorns ; the deer 
herded under tlie shade may practise rumination; the 
huge boars may fearlessly destroy the long grass along 
the tanks;—this very bow also may obtain rest on 
having its string slackened.’ 

[While we have the Active nominative ending llirongh- 
ont the verse, in the third line we have the Passive 
nominative ending]. 

The right reading would be— 

^Vifthrahdhd rachayantu shukaravardi m'liHdkmtim' 

In the following we have ‘Violation of the Uni* 
formity’ of sequence — 

‘ Akalitatapastejoviryaprathimni yashonidhau 
Avitathaniadddhmdte rosdnmundvahhigachchhdH 
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Abhtnavfulhanurvidyddarpnhsamaya clia kavwanli 
Sph'iivdii pdnihpddopn.x(in<jr(di(mdy(i cho,.' 

‘On the arrival of this sage, who is endowed with 
greatness due to illimitable ascetic virtue, and is the 
receptacle of fame, puffed with real haughtiness—my 
arms suddenly throb for such action as would be 
in keeping with the efficiency newly aciquired in 
the science of Archery, and also for clasping 
his feet.’ 

The presence of ‘ascetic virtue’ is mentioned before 
that of ‘haughtiness’, hence in the corresponding passage, 
‘the clasping of the feet’ 'padopamnyraJiandya,^ 
which would be the correlative of the presence of 
ascetic virtue, should have been mentioned first (before 
the ‘ efficiency in Archery ’ which would correspond 
with the sage’s ‘ haughtiness ’.) 

Other similar examples may be cited. 

(20) Tn the following we have the example of the 
‘ Absence of Uniformity ’ 

Dvayahgatam samprnti shochrimyatdm 
Samdgamaprdrthanayd bapdlinah 
Raid cha sd hdntimati bcddvatah 
Tvamasya lokasiya cha netrahium'ndV 
(For translation, see above). 

The presence of the particle ‘ cha ’ after ‘f varR 
would be proper (making the two correlated clauses 
more uniform). 

Another example of the same— 

^ Shaktimistrimshajeyam tava hhujayugale 

ndtha dosdkarashrih 


27 
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Vaktre pdrshve tathai^d prativasati mahdkutta- 

ni hha^gayastih 

Ajfieyam mrvagd te vilasati cha purah him- 

mayd vrddhayd te 

Prochyevetthani prak<^dchc}ihashikarasUayd 

tasya Tcirtyd praydtam' 

‘ “0 Lord! you have in your hands (in your arms, in 
your embrace) this strength of your long sword (a prosti¬ 
tute) ; in your face you have the splendour of the moon 
(the receptable of blemishes); by your side hangs this 
sword, a mighty slaughterer (a pandering woman); your 
command, all-pervading (going to all men) dances before 
you;—what use can you have of myself, overgrown 
(old) as 1 am” —^Having said this the king’s Fame, 
white as the moon’s rays, went forth, as if in a rage.’ 

Here the proper order of words would have been 
‘ ittham prochya' 

Another example of the same defect we have in the 
verse ‘ Lagnam\ rdgavrtdhgyd etc.’’ (quoted above); 
where the proper form would have been ‘ iti shriniyogdt’. 

(21) In the following we have an example of 
‘ Undesirable Second Meaning ’; i.e. where the words 
have an implication repugnant to the context:— 

‘The demoness, struck in her heart by the 
unbearable arrows of the Cupid-like Rama, went to 
the abode of the Lord of Life, being smeared all over 
with her own sandal-like stinking blood.’ 

Here the sentiment desired to be described is that of 
Dis^t,—and repugnant to this is the erotic sentiment 
which is implied by the words used. 
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The author now describes llie dtfects of inemi- 
ing {Ideal Defects, as distinguished from Verbal 
defects described above). 

Text 56-67—The meaning Ls —(i) irrelevant 
{2) ohseure, (6) ineonsu-tent, (d) tantopho- 
nou,% (6) irregular, (6) vidgar, {7) dubiotis, 
{8) inconsequential, (9) opposed to prevailing 
notions, {10) opposed to scientific notions, 
{11) monotonous, {12) too unspecific, {13) 
too specific, {l4) too restricted, {16) too 
unrestrict€d,{16) incomplete, {17) misplaced, 
{18) mismatched, {19) of repugnant im¬ 
plication, {20) with improper predicate, {21) 
with improper adjunct, {22) resuming the 
concluded, and {23) indecorous. 

Comm. —The ‘meaning’ here referred to is to be 
understood as the ‘defective’ meaning. 

The following are the examples of the defects of 
meaning in due order:— 

(1) ‘Having renounced the pleasures of ease during 
his constant journey through the very wide-spiead 
ethereal path, and making to smile the lotus which has 
its fragrance wafted by the breeze—the sun shines 
resplendent.’ 

The epithets ‘veiy wide-sprcad’ (‘path’) and the rest 
are such that even if they were dropped, there would be 
no harm done to the sense; hence they are ‘irrelevant’—• 
not ‘inconsistent’ or ‘tautological’. 
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(2) The following is ah example of the ‘obscure’ 
meaning— 

^Sadd madhye yasamiyanirtanisyandamadhurd 
SurasvatyTidddrnd vahaii hahumdryd parimalam 
Prasddantd eta ghanaparichitdh kena mahatdm 
Mahdkdvyavyonini sphuritamadhurd yd'idu ru- 
chayah! 

‘How can the imaginative Hashes of great poets 
attain simplicity, when within them Hows untramelled 
the Goddess of Speech rendered sweet and passionate 
with the How of nectar, decked in various styles 
and carrying a peculiar charm,—flashes which, 
assiduously practised, waft sweetness in the 
atmosphere of Poetry?—Plow too {second e^dendre) 
can the rays of the Twelve Sons become pleasant, 
when in their midst Hows untramelled the river 
Sarasvatir sweet with flowing water, running in diverse 
directions and spreading sweet fragrance,—the rays 
accompanied by clouds and wafting sweet water in the 
atmosphere ?’ 

, The meaning of this, expressed too succinctly is as 
follows—‘(«) The Hashes of the poet’s imagination, 
wherein speech produces a peculiar charm through the 
styles—the luciil, the picturesque ami the medium,— 
and which are found in deep poetry,—how can these 
be easy, like ordinary poetry ?— {h) ‘The—sun’s rays, 
among whom Hows the Tripple stream (Gauga), which^ 
. are interspersed with clouds, —how can these be 
pleasant ?’ 

[And this, second meaning, is extremely ohsciwe\. 
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(3) [Example of the Inconsistent]— 

‘In the universe there are several most excellent, 
things,—such as the fresh lustre of the moon and so 
forth—which are, by their very nature, sweet and wliich 
enrapture the heart; but for me, the one jubilant event 
in my life has been this that she, who is like moonlight 
to the eye, has come within the range of my vision.’ 

Here, the very person to whotn nioonsliine and 
other things are described (in the first sentence) as 
being very insignificant, regards the woman’s likeness 
to moonlight as a ground of ex(;ellence ; and herein 
lies the inconsistency. 

(4) In the verse ^krtamdiiumatwn d'C.' (see 
above, ), the mention of Arjuna in the compound 

sahhiinaJciritindm' is ‘ tautophonous, ’ where the 
speaker has already mentioned the name of Arjuna 
twice in the words preceding the verse. 

Another example of the same we have in the 
following:— 

‘ While my father, the preceptor of all the 
loremost archers, is acting like the submarine lire 
in the midst of the o(«an of the enemy-warriors 
licked by the flame of his weapons, remains the 
commander of the army,—there is no ground, O 
Ivarna! for this flurry! () Krpa repair to the fray! 
O Krtavarman, give up all fear! AVhile my father, 
aided by his bow, is hearing the brunt, ol the battk;, 
where can there be any room for fear ? ’ 

Here what is said in the last foot of the verse 
is a needless repetition. 
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(5) [Example of the ‘ Irregular’]— 

‘ 0 best of kings, who are known to rejoice 
in the bestowing of wealth,—^give to me a horse, 
or an elephant in lethargic intoxication.’ 

The correct order would have been to mention 
the ‘elephant’ (the larger gift) first. 

(0) [Example of the ‘Vulgar’]— 

‘ While this person is sisleep, I sleep by your 
side; wbat do you lose by that?—So, you may 
remove your elbows and spread out your thighs. ’ 

The speaker here is entirely vulgar (in the 
expression of his desire). 

(7) In the verse ^mdtsaryamutsdrya etc.' (see 
above), the meaning is ‘ dubious ’ or doubtful until 
there is some determining factor in the form of context 
and the like. When, on the other hand, it is known 
whether the speaker is a man of the erotic or the 
quietistic temperament, there is no doubt regarding tlae 
meaning. 

(8) [ Example of the ‘ Inconsequential ’ ] 

‘ O weapon! though such conduct was not consistent 
with his caste, yet thou wert taken up by my father to 
guard against ill-treiitment; through his valoim, there 
was nothing that did not fall within thy range; now 
thou hast been relinquished by liim, not through 
fear, but through grief for his son;—I also am going 
to leave thee in a place, where all may go well 
with thee! ’ 

This supplies no reason why the speaker is giving 
up his weapon. 
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(9) [Example of what “ is contrary to prevalent 
notions ”]— 

‘ 0 thou whose face abashes the lotus ! who has 
told you this, by virtue of wbich thou entertainest the 
notion that this thing is a bangle of gold ? In reality, 
it is the disc of the Love-god placed, through his 
love for you, on your wrist, as the weapon capable of 
striking the most invulnerable of men! ’ 

The idea of the Love-god holding .a disc is 
‘ contrary to all prevalent notions ’ regarding him. 

Another example— 

‘ O travellers! Give up this path that passes 
along the Godavari, and look out for another 
path; as on this spot the red Ashoka tree has 
grown fresh sprouts through the action of the lotus- 
feet of some mischievous woman’. 

What is known as a poetical convention is that the 
touch of woman’s feet leads to the appearance of 
blossoms, —and not sprouts —on the Ashoka tree. 

In cases where what is described is in keeping 
with poetic convention, it is not defective, even 
though it may be contrary to popular notions. 
For example, in the following verse, though Fame, 
which is popularly known to be formless, has 
been described as having the form of light,—and 
to that extent it is contrary to popular notion.s,— 
yet it is not regarded as defective, as it is in 
keeping with poetic conventions.— 

‘While a certain beautiful-eyed woman, decked 
in white garments and ornaments, was proceeding 
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fearlessly in the bright rnoon-light, the moon went 
down ; after that your fame was sung by some one, 
whereby she i)roee(‘(le(l unhesitatingly to the house 
of her lover;—where is it that you are not a soureo 
of happiness?’ 

(10) [An example of what is ‘ nnseientifie.’]— 
(a) ‘The learned man always bathes at midnight 
and expounds and listens to leetiu’es upon the various 
sci‘ii)tures throughout the day. ’ 

Ifathing at night, except on the occasion of an 
eclipse, is contrary to the scriptural code. 

(h) ‘In the case of the king the strength of whose 
arms is unequalled, the following of the dictates of ‘the 
Science of Six Limbs ’ (Political Science) is entirely 
useless. ’ 

This is contrary to the code of polity. 

(c) ‘The woman, who is the very altar of the 
Love-god, threw away her armlet, and wore (in its 
stOcad) the series of nail-marks made by her lover. ’ 
Nail-marks are not laid down as to be made on the 
place where the armlet is worn; hence what is said 
here is contrary to the Science of Erotics. 

(rf) ‘ By the strenuous practice of the eight-limbed 
Yoga, having laid aside the whereabouts of the 
unattainable success,—the chief of Yogins obtained the 
de.sired discriminative wisdom and became released. ’ 
The doctrine of the Science of Yoga being that— 
first of all one obtains discriminative wisdom, then 
concrete meditation, then abstract meditation and then 
Kelease; and Release is not obtained immediately 
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after discriminative wisdom. Hence what is here 
stated is opposed to the Science of Yoga. 

Similar examples of opposition to other Sciences 
may be cited. 

(11) [Example of ‘Monotony’]— 

‘ All-affording wealth has been attained;—what 
then? The foot has been placed on the head of 
the enemy;—what then ? Friends have been fully 
supplied with riches;—what then ? The bodies of 
men have lasted for a whole cycle;—what then ?’ 

Here the frequent repetition of ‘ what then ’ is 
monotorhous. This ‘monotony’ is avoided in the 
following— 

‘Tf fire burns,—‘what is the wonder? If moun¬ 
tains are full of gravity,—what then ? The water 
of the ocean is over salty. 'Po great lieings 
freedom from depression comes naturally.’ 

(12) [Example of the ‘Too unspecific’ or ‘Too 
generalised ’|— 

‘In view of the Ohintamani jewel, the entire 
creation of God becomes purposeless; any mention 
of its excellences would be the highest insult to 
it; and its plentiful richness has exceeded the bounds 
of human desire; and yet when it gets mixed up with 
pebbles, which have been rendererl gem-like through its 
reflection, it should be regarded as a pehhle only’. 

Here some such specification as ‘ through its 
mere reflection’ is necessary; and the right reading 
of the last foot therefore should be —‘ chhdydma- 

tramanikrtdshmasu manestasydshwataiwcMtd' 

•28 
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[Sttch specification would imply that the other gems 
1)elong to an inferior category ; and the absence of this 
specification places the Chintamcini on the same level 
as the other gems, whicli is not what is intended by 
the poet.] 

(13) lExjimple of the ‘Too specific’]— 

‘ The Sarasvati river (Goddess of Learning) resides 
permanently in your lotus-like month ; your under-lip 
is the Bhona (red) itself; your arm, which is 
capable of reminding people of the valour of 
‘ Kakutstha, is the southern oc.ean (adorned with 
rings) ; these rivers (armies) never leave your side 
even for a moment; your inside being the pure 
Manasa lake (your inner heart being clean),—how 
can there be any thirst of water for you?’ 

Here the specification—-‘Shona itself ^—is one 
that should not have been made. 

(14) [Example of the ‘Too unrestricted’]— 

‘Make the night hlack with brushes of dense 

ink; destroy the beauty of the white lotuses by means 
of incantations or herbs; smash the moon to 
pieces on a slab of stone; so that I may be 
able to look upon all the quarters marked with 
the stamp of her face.’ 

Here the ‘night’ should have l)een restricted to 
the ‘bright, moon-lit.’ 

(15) [Example of the ‘Too restricted’]— 

‘ 0, thou abode of allegators! do not ill-treat 
these gems by striking them with stones thrown 
about by the waves; was it not due to the 
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Kaiwtublia-g^Mii tliat even Lord Vieuu liiui.seli, was 
made to appear before you with hands spread out 
to beg ?’ 

[Here tlie lestrietetl mention by name by one 
particular gem, the Kausiuhha, is not very otfectivej;— 
the statement should appear in a more generalised 
form—‘was it not due to one of these gems that 
even Lord or etc.’ 

(10) [Example of the ‘Incomplete’] 

‘ Artldtvepi'akatikrtepi na phalaprdptih pra- 

hhoh pratyuta, 

Druhyan ddsharath'irviruddhucliarito yxikta- 

stayd kanyayd 

Utkar^aflcha parasya mdnayashasoi'visrmn- 
saxiaflch dtv mnah 

S trlratnaftcha jagatpatirdashamukho 

devah kathara nirsyate ’ 

‘O Lord! even though you exhibited beggarli¬ 
ness, yet the desired object lias not been attained; 
on the contrary, to her has been wedded the son 
of Dasharatha, your enemy, who hates you. 
How Ctin you, the ten-faced lord of the world, bear 
this superiority of the enemy, and the derogation 
of your own pride and fame,—as also the jewel 
among women?’ 

Here the intended assertion is—‘ How can you 
bear the idea of giving up the jewel among 
women’; and inasmuch as the passage as the 
term ‘ strlratnarn ’ only, it is, to that extent, ‘in¬ 
complete. ’ It might be urged that the term 
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'strtratnmn' may l»o oouf^tmod Avitli 'parasi/d ’,— 
the sense being ‘ how ean you bear the idea tliat the 
jewel among women belongs to (mother \ But sueli 
construction is not possible [the term ‘ parctsya' 
having been already construed with ‘ntkar^ann’ ] 

(17) 1 Example of the ‘ Misplaced.’) - 

‘ His command is borne by Indra on his head ; tin; 
sciences constitute his efficient organ of vision; his 
devotion rests in t^hiva, the lord of beings; and beauti¬ 
ful Jjahka is his residence ; and his birth is in the famil}^ 
of Brahma ; thus, then, no such other bridegroom could 
be found:—only if he were not Ravana (the Terrible)! 
But wherein can all good (qualities be found?’ 

The sentence should have ended witli ‘only if he 
were not Ravana.’ 

[As what is meant is that this single disqualification 
nullifies all the aforesaid qualifications, and as such puts 
him out of court as a suitable bridegroom. This sense is 
prevented by the subsequent clause —‘wherein &c.’—which 
is a sort of a i)alliativo excuse for the presence of a single 
disqualification as against a large number of qualifications, 
which tends to indicate the suitability of Kavana]. 

(18) [ Example of the ‘ Mismatched’ ]— 

‘Intelligence is adorned by learning, illiteracy by 

frivolity, woman by lasciviousness, the river by water, 
the night by the moon, steadiness by ealmnes.s, and 
kingship by policy.’ 

Here the excellent things, ‘Learning’ and the rest 
are wrongly associated with such inferior things as 
‘ illiteracy ’ and ‘ frivolity.’ 
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(19) In tlie verse 'h.iynu'tn ra<jdvTtaU.yya (fee.’ 
(see above), Ave have an example of ' Repugnant 
Implication,’ as the clause ' might be known to yoti' 
implies that the GwUless of W^ealth is going to 
depart from the king. 

(20) [Example of ‘ Improiter Predication’|— 

‘ Prdyatnaparibodhitah dv ., dc.’ 

‘ To-night you will sleep so soundly that you Avill 
l>c awakened with great (itl'ort by means of eulogising 
songs ; the world is going to be deprived to-day of 
Krsna. of Pandavas and of the entire fSomaka tribe; 
thus to-day is going to be linished all talk of war 
among Ksattriyas; may the burden of the forest 
of our enetuies depart to-day from the surface of the 
earth !’ 

"rhe right form of predication would have been 
• when asleep it will be with great effort that you 
will be awakened-’ 

[With stress upon 'ett'ortwhich is lost when ' pi ayatna 
is made the subonlinute factor in the componnd prayat- 
na-pari hodh i tcif}] • 

Another example of the same ' (defect of impro¬ 
per predication ’ when the impropriety consists in 
the wrong order of the things spoken of) 

‘The Avorld was emptied by the snakes, Avho 
inspired confidence by living upon air; the snakes 
themselves Avere devoured by peacocks undergoing 
the difficult penance of living on rain-drops fiom 
the clouds; these latter again were consigned to 
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destruction by the fowlers clad in deer-skin;— 
even knowing the eltects of religious hypocrisy, foolish 
people expect to find ext«llent qualities (in such 
persons)’. 

’riie three things mentioned here should have 
been mentioned in the reverse order. 

[The austerities should have been mentioned in the 
ascending scale : the less difficult coming before thj 
more difficult ; in the passage however the most difficult 
austerity, living upon air, has been mentioned first, and 
the least difficult, wearing of deer-skin, comes last ; this 
spoils the effect of the climax.] 

(21) [Example of the ‘Improper (unsuitable) 
Adjunct ’]— 

‘ O my friend, the Blue Lotus—who is an orna¬ 
ment for the hands of women, and the shelter of the 
line of black bees, who serves to suppress all 
modesty during love-dalliance, who destroys the lives 
of separated lover, who is an ornament of the best 
of lakes, and whose petals ai’e moving! I am grief- 
stricken ; remove my bewilderment and tell me where 
the moon-faced one is.’ 

Here the adjunct ‘ who destroys the lives of 
separated lovers ’ is highly improper. 

[As one who does this can never be expected to 
help the lover in his difficulties, and it is such help that 
the speaker is seeking.] 

(22) In the verse ^Layiiam rdgavrtdnyyd' &c.’ 
(see above), though the statement is ‘ concluded ’ at the 
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clause ‘be it known to you,’—yet it is resumed again 
in the clause ‘ by him <&c.’ [So this is an example of 
the ‘ resuming of the concluded]. 

(23) [Example of the ‘ Indecorous ’ |. 

‘Hantumeva pfavrttafiya 

Stahdhasya vivaraisinah 

Yathd-sya jay ate pdto 

Na tathd punarunnatih, ’ 

‘An oval person being always arrogant, bent upon 
mischief, given to fault-finding,—his fall, when it (xnnes, 
is such that he can never rise again.’ 

’Phe words used liere have an implication which 
points to the male organ (and thus tins becomes 
‘ indecorous’). 

Though in several cases, a verse t hat has been cited 
as an example of a certain defect, contains other defects 
also, yet these latter have not been pointed out, as not 
being quite pertinent to the context. 

Text.—In such expressions as ‘ Karndvatamsa’ 
and the like, the introduction of the term 
‘karna’ is for the purpose of expressing 

m, 

proxxmtty. 

Gonm. —Such words as ‘avtamsd’ and the like 
denote the ear-ring itself; the addition of the term 
‘ karna ' ‘ ear ’ (in the compound ‘ karndvatamsa ’) 
serves the pui’pose of expressing proximity [and hence 
it cannot be regarded as ‘redundant’]. 
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Examples of such use atf^ found in the following 
verses— 

‘Axydh karnt(vul(tnise/)Ki 
Jitam sart'fmi vihhusanam 
Tath diva shobhate-tyartha- 
Masydh At ravanrdundalaut 
ApurvaitKtdhurdmodft- 
PramnditadishaMatah 
Ayayurhliringamukhdrdh 
S h irahshekli m u <sh dlinah 

‘ By her ear-m'nament on the ear, all ornament 
has been subdued; similarly does excellently shine 
her ear-ring in the ear :—The men came forward, 
rendering all the directions fragi-ant with excellent 
perfumes, with bees humming al)Out them, and wearing 
(^own-jev'eh on their headx. ’ 

Here the terms ‘harna\ 'shravand and ^shirah' 
(when the terms ‘avatamsa', ^kumpda' and ‘shekhara' 
denote respectively, the ear-orname'iit, tlie ear-ring 
and the head'Ornament), serve the purpose of 
expressing proximity (i.e., the fact of the ornament 
being actually worn on the occasion spoken of). 
Similarly in the following verse— 

‘ VidirndbhiniukhdrdtikardJe mhgardntare 
Dhanurjydkinachihnena, domd visphuritantava\ 
‘ Throbbing was thy arm, hardened by the marks 
made by the bow-string of thy bow, and terrible 
through the rending of opponents during battle’;— 
the addition of the term ‘ dhanuh, ’ ‘ bow ’ (when 
'jycP itself denotes the bowstring) serves to 
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indicate the fact of the string being placed upon 
the how. 

(That the addition of the term ‘ bow ’ is meant 
to convey this additional idea is shown by the 
fact that) in other cases (where no such idea is 
meant to be conveyed), we find the term ^jya ‘bow¬ 
string, ’ used alone by itself; e. g., in the following— 

‘ Jydhandhanispandahhujena yasya 
Vinishvasadvaktraparaviparena 
Kdrdgrhe 'nirjitavdsavena 
Lahkeshvarenositamdprasdddt.' 

‘ In whose prison, there lived, till propitiation, 
the king of Lanka, the subduer of Indra, who had 
his arms paralysed by being tie<l up with the bow¬ 
string, and the line of his mouths panting,' 

In the following.— 

^ PrdneshvaraparisvahgavihhrainapralipafHh/tih 
Muhtdharena lasatd hasatwa stanadvaycmi,— 
‘The pair of breasts, beautified by the pearl-necklace 
is smiling as it were, under the consciousness of the 
joys of the embrace of her lover; ’—the addition 
of the term ''muhtd\ ‘pearl’ (when the term ^hdra\ 
‘ necklace itself signifies the presence of pearls) is 
meant to express the fact that no other gems were 
mixed with the pearls in the necklace. 

Similarly in the following— 

' Sandaryasampat tdrunyam 
Yasydste te cha vihhramdh 
Satpaddn pu§pamdleva 

Kdn ndhar^aii sd sakJie ',— 

29 
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‘She who is endowed with a richness of beauty, 
youth and excellent graces,—whom does she not 
captivate, O Friend! in the same manner as a flower- 
garland attracts the bees ? ’— 

The term ‘ pxi^pa ’ ‘ flower ’, has been added in 
the sense of excellent flowers, —the word ^mdW 
‘ garland ’, without a prefix, denoting merely a 
string (f flowers (without any idea of the quality of 
the flowers strung). 

Text. — This is a justification of only such in¬ 
stances as are actually found {in standard 
woi^ks). 

Comm. —It is not meant to justify such usage 
by modern writes); so that it would not be right to 
use such expressions as " jaghanahdfichi\ on the 
analogy of the expression ‘ Karndvatamsa ’ (justified 
above). 

In such expressions as ‘ jagdda madhuram 
vdcham vishaddhsarashdUntm' (‘ uttered a speech, 
sweet and clearly worded ’), it is not right to justify 
(as Vamana has done) the addition of the noun 
‘ vdcham \ ‘ speech ’, [which woultl appear to be 

superfluous on the ground of the verb ‘jagdda' 
'uttered', itself denoting the ‘uttering of speech'\ 
on the ground that ‘even though the sense of the 
noun may have been obtained already, it is added for 
the purpose ^ of adding qualifying epithets to it’; 
because the pui’pose sought to be served by the 
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adding of tiiese epitliets could be more easily servetl 
by the use of adverbs (qualifying the verb itself) ; 
fso that the addition of the noun should not be 
necessary, even for that purpose]. 

[The expression with the adverbs could appear 
in the form ‘jagada madhurani vidvdn vishceddh- 
mraxhdli cha ]. 

As an example of the propriety of the justi¬ 
fication suggested Ijy Viimana we have (not the 
aforesaid sentence cited by him, but) the follow¬ 
ing— 

‘ CharanntraparitrdnarahUdhhydDiapi drutam 

Pdddbhydm duramadhvdnavi vrajannem na 
khidyati \— 

‘ He is not fatigued, even when he walks long 
distances swiftly, feet deprived of shoes.’—[Where 
the purpose served by the addition of adjectival 
epithets to the noun ‘ charana ’ is such as could 
not be served by the addition of any adverbial 
expressions]. 

Text—In cases xvhere what is stated is a well — 
known fact, '' inconsequentiality' is not a 
defect. ■ 

Comm. —As an example we have the following— 

‘Located in the Moon, Grace tloes not imbibe 
the qualities of the lotus; and when located in the 
lotus, it partakes not of the beauty of the Moon; 
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but when it rested in Uma’s face, the fickle 
Grace obtained the charm belonging to both (Moon 
imd Lotus).’ 

The statement that gi-ace ‘ does not imbibe &c. &c.’ 
does not need an explanation; as it is well-known 
that the lotus is closed up during the night, and 
the Moon is lustreless during the day. 

Text—In imitation^ all the defects {cease to he 
defects). 

Comm.—‘All the defects' —‘unmelodiousness’ 
and the rest. 

As examples we have the following— 

‘ Mrgachak^ii^amadrdksamityddi 

kathayatyayam. 

Pashyai^a cha gavitydha sutrdmdnam yajeta 

cha.’ 

‘ He says “ I saw the fawn-eyed one ’ and so 
forth; he says “ see tlie cow ” and also “ offer 
sacrifices to Indra.” 

[ (rt) ’ Mrgachakqufam * is unmelodious ;—(6) ‘ gavi- 
ti ’ is ungrammatical;—and (c) ‘ .sGiramaiiam ’ is uncon" 
ventional; but being only reproductions of what has been 
said by another person, they do not constitute defects in 
the reproduction.] 

Test.—By virtue of the special character 
of the speaker and the. rest, sometimes 
a d/rfect becomes an excellence, and some¬ 
times it is neither the ort,e nor the other- 
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Comm .—By virtue of the importance attaching 
to the diameter of—(a) the speaker, {h) tlie person 
spoken to, (c) the meaning suggested, (d) the thing 
described, (e) the context and so fortli,—a defect 
sometimes becomes an excellence; and in certain 
cases it is neither a defect nor an excellence. 

For instance, when a grammarian is the person 
speaking, or the person spoken to,—or when the 
passion of ‘Fury’ forms the suggested meaning,— 
the Harshness of words becomes an excellence. 

Examples in order:— 

(a) ^ Dldhivevimsamah kashchid 
Gunavrddhyorabhdjanam 
Kvippratayanihhah kashtdi id 
Yatra sannihite na te! 

‘Like the roots ''didhih'' and “ vevm”, some 
people are not amenable to excellence and prosperity 
{eh and di, changes, to which the said roots 
are not subject); others again are like the “kvip” 
affix, by virtue of whose proximity, the said 
two things (excellence and prosperity) do not 
exist, 

[Here since the speakei- is a Kvauiuiarian, the obscurity 
attaching to the expressions becomes an excellence.] 

(5) ‘ Yadd tvdmahamadrdhijam 

Padavidyavishdradam 
Upddhydyantaddsmdr^am 
Samaspraksaheha sammadam.' 
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‘ When I saw you well-versed in granmiutical 
lore, I was reminded of my own teacher and 
became elated with joy’. 

[The person spoken to being a grammarian, obscurity 
is an excellence.] 

(c) ‘ Ant7'aprotahr]iatlcapaJfmalaka- 

krurakvanatkahkana — 
Prdyap^'ehkhitabhuribhutsanaravm- 

rdghosayantyambara77i 

PUachchharditaraktakm-damaghana- 

prdghhdraghorol I asad — 
VydhJastanahhdii'abhairavarapMr- 

darjmldhatand hdvati\ 

‘ 8he is rushing forward with proud arrogance, 
filling the atmosphere with the jingling of her 
dangling ornaments consisting of sculls and thigh¬ 
bones strung on the entrails,—her body appearing 
frightful on ac^count of her dangling breasts bespattered 
with the muddy blood that she has drunk and 
vomited.’ 

[The passion of disgust being suggested here, the 
harshness of the words becomes a source of excellence.] 

{d) The following is an example where the 
defect (of Harshness) becomes an excellence by 
virtue of the character of the thing described.'— 

‘ Mdtahgdh kimu valgitaih kimaphcdai^'ddam- 

barairjamhukdh 

Sdrahgd mahi§d madam vrajata kim shunye§u 

shurd na ke 
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Kopatopasamudhhatotkaiamt/tkoteribhdreh 

purah 

Sindhudhvanini huhkrte sphnrati yat tad 

garjitahgarjitani ’ 

‘0 elephants, what of your cries! O jackals, 
what of these useless struttings! O deer and 

bulhiloes, wherefore are you so proud ? Who is 
not brave, in solitude ? Roaring would be real 

roaring, only in the presence of the ocean-like 
rumble of the lion with his mein ruffled in 

angei'.’ 

In the latter half of this verse, the Lion 

being the thing described, the harsh-sounding words 
are a source of excellence. 

(e) The following is an example of a defect 
becoming an excellence, by virtue of the context 
or occasion. 

‘ Raktdfihoka krshodari kva nn gatd 

tyaktvdnura I’ tafij anam 

No dr§teti mudhaiva chdlayasi kim 

vdtdvarlhTitam shh'ah 

VtkanUidghatamdnamtpndaghatnmnghatta- 

dastachc'h k ada- 

Statpdddhatwiantarena hhavatoh pn^pod- 

gamoyahkutah. 

‘O red Ashoka tree, whereto has the slend- 
er-waisted one gone, leaving her lover ?—AVhy do 
you dishonestly shake your wind-blown head as 
if denying your having seen her ?—Without the 
touch of her feet, whence could there appeal' in 
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you these blossoms, which have their petals bitten 
off by the swarms of black bees hovering round in 
their anxiety (to get at the flowers)’. . 

The latter half of the verse is spoken by the 
speaker on an occasion when he has become 
enraged by the dishonest behaviour of the tree shaking 
its head, [and hence the harshness of the words 
used is an excellence]. 

In some cases, where there is no Passion 
depicted, Harshness is neither a defect nor an 
excellence. For example— 

‘ Shtrnaghrdndhghrtpamn vranihhirapaghar 
nairgharghardvyaktaghosdn 

Dirghdghrdtdnaghoghaih punarapi ghatayat- 
yeka nlJdghayan yah 

Gharmdmshostasya vo'ntardvigunaghanaghrnd- 

nighnanirvighnavrtter — 

Dattdrghdh siddhasahghairvidadhatu ghrnayah 

shighramahhovighdtam. 

‘ May the rays of the sun, to whom water- 
offerings are made by the hosts of gods, bring 
about the destruction of your sins;—the sun who 
restores and rejuvenates the bodies of lepers which, 
beset with hosts of sins, have the nose, legs and 
hands shattered and ulcerated, and whose voice is 
indistinct; and whose disposition is affected by 
doubly intensified pity.’ 

[Here since no Passion of any kind is meant to bo 
described the high-sounding words do not constitute 
either a defect or an excellence]. 
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‘ Unconventionality’ and ‘ Suppression of Meanino’ 
are not defective in passages wliere we have the 
ligure of Paranojnasia. For instance, in the following 
\ erse :— 

‘ Yenndhvastamanohhamno halijitkayah piirn- 

atrikrfo 

Ya!fhGlu>dvrttahh'ujanga/idr(<va/ayo-gHhydfle/ia 

yddharayat 

Yasydhuh shashimachehhirolxi,r(i iti sihityafn-hi 

ndindmordh 

Pnydt i^a svayit/inandhdhaksdydlcarast'odiu sar- 

vfidomddhavah. 

(A) (Applied to Krpict )—‘May the all-giving 
husband of Laksnii portect you!—He who has 
destroyed the demon Shakata, and himself unl>orn. 
conquered Bali, assumed a female form, subdued 
the sei*pent Kaliya; in whom all sound becomes 
merged, who upheld the mounhiin and the eai-th, 
whose praiseworthy name the gods declare to be 
‘ the chopper of the head of Rahu,’ and who 
established the residence of the Andhaka race.’ 

(B) —{Applied to Shiva) —‘J\Iay the husband 
of Uma ever protect you!,—He, the destroyer of the 
mind-born Love-god, who turned into an aiTOw the 
body af Visnu (the subduer of Bali), who has 
large serpents as his necklets and bangles, bears 
the Gahga, and the moon also on his forehead, 
whose praiseworthy name declared by the gods 
is ‘ Hara’, and who destroyed the (femoq 
Andhaka.’ 

.S(l 
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In this verse the terms ‘ shashimat ’ and 
‘ andhaka^aycC are ‘ unconventional, ’ when applied to 
Krsna (but are not regarded as defective). 

The ‘ Indecorous ’ is an excellence in certain 
cases; for instance, in conversations leading upto 
sexual dalliance ; in accordance with the dictum of 
the Science of Erotics that ‘secret matters are to 
be concealed by means of words with double 
meanings’;— e.g., in the following verse— 
Karihastena samhddhe pravishydntarvilodite 
Upasarpan dhvajah pumsah sddhandntarvirdjate 

Similarly also in conversation dealing with the 
quietistic sentiment; e.g. 

Kledini strivram mktirakrmeh kasya jdyate. ’ 

Further, in the following verse, ‘•Indecorousness ’ is 
regarded as an excellence, by virtue of its affording 
a premonition of impending calamity— 

‘ Nirvdnavairadahandh prmhomddarmdiv 

Nandantu pdndutanaydh saha mddhavena 

Raktaprasddhitahhuvah k^atavigrahdshcha 

Svasthd hhavantii kururdjasutdh sahhrtydh’ 

‘ May the sons of Pandu along with Krsna 
rejoice, on having the fire of animosity extinguished 
by the death (or peacefulness) of enemies! and 
may the sons of the Kuru king, along with their 
dependants, rest at peace (or in heaven), after 
having ruled over the world-kingdom attached to 
them (or, after having covered the earth with 
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their blood), and having their quarrels set at rest 
(or having their bodies cut up).’ 

In cases where, the force of the character of the 
thing described tends to point to a definite meaning, 
‘ Ambiguity ’ is regarded as an excellence, on account 
of its leading up to the Figure of Dissembling 
Eulogy. For instance, in the following verse— 

‘ PYthukdrtasvarapdtrara 

Bhusitanisshesaparijanani deva 

Vilasatkat'enugahanam 
■ Saniprati samamdvayoh sandanam ',— 

‘ 0 Lord, at present the houses of both of us 
(you and I) are similar: Yours being full of large 
golden vessels (and mine, full of the piteous shriekiugs of 
children), with all the servants decorated (mine, with all 
the inmates lying on the ground), and teeming with 
large elephants (mine, covered with mouse-dust);’— 

[The fact of the words being addressed to the 
king point to the figure of Dissembling Enlogy, whereby 
(he king’s affluence is described.] 

In cases where the speaker and the person 
spoken to are both learned men, ‘unintelligibility’ 
is an excellence. For instance, in the following verse— 

‘ Atmdrdmd vihitaratayo nirvikalpe samddhau 
Jfidnodrlkdd vighatitatamogranthayah sattvanis- 

thdh 

Yam vik^ante kimapi tamasdm jyotisdm vd 

parastdt 

Tam mohdndhah kathamayamamum vetti devam 

purd^am. 
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' 'Hoav can this man (Duryodhana), blinded 
with delusion as he is, recognize the eternal God, 
whom only those perceive who, fixed in Goodness, 
have outgrown Darkness and Passion, and who 
have the knot of ignorance cut by the current of 
knowledge, given upto abstract meditation, and 
rejoieing in the contemplation of the god-head.' 

[This is said by Jthiuiusonu to Sahadeva, both highly 
educated princes; hence the use of Yoga technicalities 
is not a defect.] 

- In solilotjuy also Unintelligibility is not a defect; 
in the following— 


.. Sa<ladJiikadcishmia^tcfiakra')ii<(dhy((Sthitdtitia 
■ Hrdi vinihitarupah siddhidastadviddm yah 
. Avichalitama'iiohhih mdhmkairvfrgydnidnah 



‘Glorious is Shiva,the Lord of the Female Divinity, 
possessetl of manifold potentiality, having his 
soul located within the circle of the sixteenfold 
artery, who has his form in the heart, the ordainer 
of. success to those who know Him, and who is 
looked up to by devotees with steady minds.’ 

‘Vulgarity’ is an excellence, in the speeches of 
low-born persons. 

«>g.— 

‘ Fhtdlukkuraiii kanialakuTaniham vahanti ' 

Je sindhubarabidavd nmhahallahd de 
Jegdliddssa niah%s%dahino mrichchhd 
De Kifu'ha ^auddhaviai/lapasunupuflja.' 



‘Those branches of the Sinclhuvara trees are 
dear to me, which bear fruits like rice;' as 
also are those masses of Mallika Howers whicL 
rcssemble the squeezed curdled milk of the 
she-bufialo.’ 

In this the terms ‘ kalama, ’ ‘ bhakta ‘ mahisi ’ 
and ‘ dadhi though vulgar, are not regarded as 
defective, as they occur in the speech of the 
clown. 

‘Verbal deficiency ’ is in some cases an excellence, 
I’.g., in the following;— 

‘ Gd>/hd/ihga7t,ardutanUrUii v.€h(( 2 H' 0 (Ibhu- 

liirouiodgumd 

Sdndrasneharasdtirekavi galavhclihriman- 

iiitavihduiLnrd 

Md hid hidnada htd'-ti mdnudainifi 

ksdmdk^arolldpiin 

Siipfd kinnv nirta nu kiunminasi me llud 

vilmd uu kiln'. 

‘ Her breasts dwarfed by lirm embrace, and the 
l)ody thrilling all over, her beautiful clothing slipping 
away from her waist, under the intensity of deep 
love, she uttered broken words—‘‘l)o not! O! do not! 
my love! not too much! Ah me! Enough!”— 
After which 1 know not if she went to sleep or 
'vas dead, or having entered into my heart, became 
assimilated therewith.’ 

[Hei-e the broken utterances sei’ve to intensify the 
feeling depicted.] 
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- Ill certain cases the same defect of' ‘Verbal 
Deficiency ’ is neither a defect nor an excellence; 
e.g,y in the following— 

‘ Tisthet hopavashdt prahhdvapihitd 

dlrghanna sd hupyati 
Svargdyotpatitd hhdvenmayi punar- 

bhdvdrdramaxydi manah. 
Tdm hartum vibudhavi§opi na cha me 

shaktdh purovartinim 
Sd chdtyantamagocharam miyanayorydteti 

ho’yam vidhih' 

‘ May she be lying concealed ?—She angers not 
for long! Might she have flown to the heavens ?--- 
Her heart bore deep affection towards mo. Even 
the demons could not wrench her away from before 
me.—And yet she has passed completely beyond 
the range of my vision. What a process of fate!’ 

After ^pihitd ‘ concealed there should have 
been the expression—‘ it is not so, because’ and so- 
forth; but this deficiency cannot be regarded as 
ah excellence because it does not afford any addi¬ 
tional suggestion (as is done in the proceeding case); 
nor can it be regarded as a defect, because inas¬ 
much as the second statement (‘she angers not for 
long’) by itself sets aside the first one, there is 
no real harm done by the omission of the words. 

‘ Kedudancy ’ is sometimes an excellence ; e.g. in 
the following— 

‘ Yadvafichandhitamatirhahu chdtugarhham 
KdrymmvkhaJi khalajancch krtakam hravUi . 
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Tatsddhavo na na vidanti, vidanti kintu 
Kartum vrthd pranayamasya na pdrayanti.' 

‘ The deceitful and cunning way in which 
evil people tell lies in business,—it is not that the 
good men do not know it; they do know it, even 
though they are unable to frustrate their hypocritical 
attachment.’ 

The second ‘vidanti’, ‘they do know,’ serves the 
purpose of excluding others from the knowledge in 
question [and as such the repetition is not a defect]. 
Another example of the same— 

‘Vada vada jitah sa shatruh-na ha,to 

jalpantshcha lava lavhminti 
Chitram chitramarodtt'hd heti par ant 

mrte pntr'e'. 

' Say, say, if the enemy has been conquered —‘ la- 
was not killed, saying I am yours, yours, and most 
curiously did he weep on the death of his son.’ 

Here the redundant words are not defective, as the 
speakers are under the influence of too much joy (in 
the Ar.-^t sentence), or too much fear (in the second). 

Repitition also in some cases is an excellence. For 
instance, {a) in Late-alliteration, (6) where the 
expressed meaning is transferred to another meaning, 
and (c) where what has been asserted before is 
referred to again. For instance— 

(a) ‘ Sitakarahararuchiravihhd^ 

Vibhdkardkdra dharanidhara htrtih 
Paiiru^akamald kamald 
Sdpi tavaivdsti ndnyasya,' 
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‘O Lord of the Earth, who ressemblest the Moon, 
like the Moon’s lovely sheen is thy fame; thine alone 
too is the prosperity attendant upon valour,’ 

[Here the repetitions in karn-kara, vibha-vihha and 
kamala-kamalo, are not defective, since they serve to accom¬ 
plish the Alliteration], 

(&) 'Tala jdanti gundh 
Jdld de mhiaehin gheppanti 
Raikirandnu ggahidin 
ITonti kamalaiii Kamalain. 

‘ Excellences appear when they are appreciated by 
really iippreciative men. It is only when favoured by. 
the Sun’s rays that lotv.ws become lotnses' 

[Hero the second ‘lotuses’ connotes fnll-orown jragmucv, 
and hence having its expressed meaning transformed, it is 
not a defect.] 

(c) ‘ Jitendriyatvam, vixayas^ya kdrimani 
Gunap^^akaviio vinayddardpyote 
Gvnaprakarsena jationiirajyate 
Jandituragaprahhavd hi mmpadah.' 

Subjugation of the senses leads to humility; by 
means of humility is excellence of qualities attained; 
through excellent qualities, people become attached; 
and prosperity follows from the attachment of the 
people.’ 

[The ‘humility’ described in the tirst sentence as the 
effect, is again referred to in the second sentence as the cause, 
and so on; and under the circumstances, the use of the same 
words and expressions only serves to lend force to the idea 
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that what appears as the cause in the following sentence is 
precisely tlie same j)s that spoken of as the cll'cct in the 
lu-ecedinK sontence.] 

‘ Receding Excellence’, is sometimes an excellence; 
as in the verse ‘ Prdyapi'dpta &e.’ (see above.) 

[Where the softer language adopted in the fourth 
line is only right and proper, as it involves the 
remembrance of the speaker’s preceptor.] 

‘ Resumption of the Concluded ’ is neither a de¬ 
fect nor an excellence, in cases where the resumption 
is not for the purpose of adding a further epithet, 
Imt is introduced as a distinct statement; an 
example of this also we have in the verse just 
referred to (‘ Prdgaprdpta &c.) 

‘ Misplaced Compound ’ is an excellence in cer¬ 
tain eases ; e.g., in the verse ‘ Eaktdshokn etc.’ (See 
above), 

[Where, though the long compound is not quite appro¬ 
priate in the delineation of the orotic passion, yet. as 
serving to intensify the displeasure felt by the sufl'ering 
lover, it helps to heighten the .said passion and becomes, as 
such, an excellence], 

Similarly the ‘ Parenthetical ’ also is an excellence 
in some cases; e.g., in the following, 

‘ Hvmi avahatthiareho 

Nircihkuso aha vivearahiovi 

Sivinevi tumamnii puno. 

Pattih hhattin na pasvmardmi \ 

31 
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‘ Though devoid of the steady decorum of he- 
liaviour, unrestrained and indiscreet, T do not oven 
dream, believe me, of disobeying you.’ 

The parenthetical clause ‘ believe me ’ is in¬ 
serted for the purpose of emphasising the assertion. 

So may others be illustrated. 

Text {60-62) —(i) {2) (5)— The mention ly name, 
of the variant sentiments, the Passion 
and of the latent sentiments, — {4), (6). 

Far-fetched indication of the ensnant and 
the excitant, — {6) Admission of adverse con¬ 
comitants, —(7) Repeated Heightening ,— {8) 
Untimely Introductim,, — (9) Untimely Inter¬ 
ruption, — {lO) Exceseive dilatation (f the 
Snbo'vdinate Factor ,— {11) Neglect of the 
Principal Factor ,— {12) Perversion (f Cha¬ 
racters, and {13) Mention of tvhat is not 
Germane;—such are the defects in the 
delineation of Passion, Rasa. 

Cennm. —(1) Example of the mention by name, 
of the variant emotions— 

‘ Savridd dayitdnane, sakarnnd matahgachar~ 

mdmhare 

Satrdsd hhujage savismayarasd chatidre- 

mrtasyandini 

Ser.syd jahnusutdvalokanavidhan dind kapd- 

lodare. 

Pdrvatyd navasangamupranayirf, dr^tih shivd- 

ydstu vahl 
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‘ May the glance of Parvati, full of love at the 
first meeting of her husband, ordain your welfare ;— 
the glance which is affected by bashfulness when 
turned towards the face of her beloved,—imbued with 
pathos, when falling upon the dress of elephant’s 
skin,—full of fear when turned towards the serpent,— 
struck by wonder at the nectar-dripping moon,— 
burning with jealousy when looking at the Ganga,— 
and humiliated at the sight of the begging-bowF. 

Hei’e the mention, by name, of ‘bashfulness’ and 
other variant emotions is defective. The right 
reading would hQ—^Vydinirard (hmiitdnane mvhditd 
'iiidtang(ichri,rmdml>are, sotka/inpa bhnjagc nime- 
sarahitd chandre ’ lartasyandird, unlddhhrnh 
mrasindhudarshaiiundhau nildnd hapdlodare' 
(where the same emotions are mentioned, not by 
their names, but by means of their physical effects). 

(2) Example of the ‘ mention by name ’ of 
Passion,—(a) by the word ‘ passion, ’ ‘ rasa ’, itself, 
and (6) by the names of the particular passions, 
the ‘ Erotic ’ and the rest. 

{a) ‘ 'fdmananyajayavmngalashriywu, 

Kiflch idti chchahhujarnvhd ok-itdv < 

Netrayoh krtavato'sya gochare 
Kopyajdyata raso nirantaredb 
‘ When he got her within the. range of his vision,— 
she, the auspicious glory of the victory of the 
Love-god, and having the slight elevation at the 
end of her arms rendered percej^tible,—there become 
manifested in him a peculiar unimpeded jxts.sion. ’ 
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( 6 ) ^ Alokyct komalahopolatalahhisiHa — 

Vyahtdnurdgasuhhagdniahhirdmamurtim 

Pashyai?a bdlyamativrtya vivartamdnah 

Shrhgdrasiniam tarahgitamdtanoti' 

‘See how this young man, just passed his boy¬ 
hood, behaves,—striking like waves as it were, on 
the boundaries of tlie Erotic, on seeing her of beautiful 
form, graceful and exquisitely handsome, through the 
loveful blush on her soft cheeks.’ 

(3) Example of the ‘ mention by name ’ of the 
Latent Emotion— 

'^Samprahdre praharanaih Prahdrdndm 

parai^param 

Thanathdraih shrutigatairutsdhmtasya ho 

pyahhut' 

‘ When he heard the sound of wejipons clashing 
in battle, there appeared in him a peculiar daring.’ 

Here the mention of ‘ utmha ’ (Daring) is defec¬ 
tive. 

(4) ‘On the atmosphere being washed by the 
flood of the camphor-like bright light of the Moon,— 
she, having the appearance of her breasts brought 
about by a sportive manipulation of her veil, came 
within the range of the young man’s vision. ’ 

^Vhat are described here are the two kinds of 
excitants —(<() basic (in the shape of tlie woman) and 
{b) aggravative (in the shape of moonlight)— 
of the Erotic Passion; and these do not serve to 
indicate the corresponding ensuants (in the young 
man, in the shape of thrilling and so forth); and 
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it is with some difficulty that they hecome 
comprehended. Tlxis is what is meant by the 
ensuants being ‘ far-fetched.’ 

(5) ‘He shuns pleasure, interrupts his thought>^, 
trembles and rolls about; thus, Oh! a violent condition 
is attacking his body; what shall we do ?’ 

What are described here are the ensuants (cerbiin 
effects produced in the young man); and it is only with 
some difficulty that one can comprehend that the loved 
woman is the excitant’, specially as the ensuants 
described are such as could lie due to the Passion of 
Pathos also. 

[This is what is meant by the excitant being ‘ fai'- 
fetched.] 

(6a) ‘ Do be propitiated; O my love! give 

expression to joyfulness and give up anger; 
let thy nectarine voice sprinkle my withering 
limbs. Just for a moment keep your face, the 
veiy fount of felicity, before me. O lovely 

damsel, past opportunities never come again.’ 

What is described here is (1) an excitant, 
in the shape of the man’s expi’ession of the notion of 
the impermanence of pleasures, and also (2) a variant 
emotion, in the shape of self-disparagement,—both 
of which are concomitants helpful to the Quietistic 
Passion, but adverse to (and marring the effect of) 
the Erotic (which is the Passion described). 

[Thus, this is an exaiii|ile of the admission of ad\ erse 
concomitants in the shape of discordant excitant and 
w/’j'rtnM.] 
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i)[h) ‘Her eyes having fallen upon her lover, while 
she was among her eklei-s, she withdraws her heart 
from all work and is anxious to proceed to tlje forest.’ 

The ensuants depicted here are the losing of 
interest in all worl and proceeding to the forest ; 
and both of these are helpful to the qniestistic 
Passion (and ad\'erse to the Erotic.) 

[Thus tliis is a case of the ‘admission of advei’se 
concomitants', in the shape of the rnsuanl.] 

There would he nothing objectionable if theie 
were something to indicate tlmt the desire to 
proceed to th(‘ foi'cst was for the purpose of 
meeting the lover, under (Jie j^retext of fetching 
fuel and such things. 

(7) As an example of ‘ Repeated Heightening’ 
we have ‘ RatVs Lament' in the Knmdrasanihhava. 

(8) An example of ‘ untimely introduction ’ we 
have in the Second Act of the Venisamhdra, where, 
while the slaughter of numerous heroes is proceeding, 
the poet proceeds to describe the loving dalliances 
of Duryodhana with Bhanumati. 

(9) An example of ‘untimely interruption’ we 
have in the Second Act of the Mahdviraeharitu, 
where the Heroic sentiment between Rama and 
Parashurama having reached the highest pitch, Rama 
says—‘ I am going to unfasten the nuptial bracelet’ 

(lU) ‘Excessive Dilatation of the Subordinate 
Factor’ we find in the lengthy description of 
Hayagriva in the Hayagrtvavadha — Kdvya. 
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(U) of the Principal Factor’ we find 

in the Fourth Act of the wliere, on 

the approaclr of Bablu-avya, Sagarika, the heroine, 
is completely ignored. 

(12) ‘Characters’ are of three \6nds—Divine, 
mi-divine, (Human) and TIumo-divinc. Each 
of these again is («) firm-nohlc, (&) firm- 
haughty, (o) firm-gay, and {d) firm-calm, accord-, 
ing as they are under the influence respective¬ 
ly of («) the Heroic, (/>) the Furioust (e) the 
Ei'otic and {d) the Quietistic Passions. [ Thus 
there are 12 kinds ]. Each of these again is 
cither High, Medium or Low .—Now among 
these. Love, Mirtli, Grief and Wonder are found 
in Divine as well as Human characters ; 

but it is not right to describe th(' Erotic 

Tjove-dalliances of a High-Divine character; in 
fact such a description would be as highly im¬ 

proper as that of the love-dealings of one’s own 
parents. 

[Such description would be an example of the ‘ Per- 
vei'sion of Oliaractev’]. 

Further, it is only in the case of Divine charac¬ 
ters that there can be cither such heroism as involved 
in the imdertiiking of a journey to the Heavens or 
the nether regions, the jumping over the ocean and 
so forth, or such anger as is imniediately effective, 
though not accompanied by any visible physical 
signs as the curvature of the brows and so forth; 
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such anger, for instiince, as is delineated in the 
following verse— 

‘ “ O I^ord, withdraw your wrath—do please with¬ 
draw it ”,—by the time that these words of the 
gods go forth into the skies, the fire emanating from 
the eye of Shiva reduced the Ijove-god to ashes.’ 
Tn the case of non-divine or human characters only 
-such activity should be described as is known from 
past experience to have been possible; if more than 
this were attributed to a human character, it would 
bear the stiunp of untruth, and as such, fail to lead up 
to exhortation (which is the aim of poetry) that ‘one 
should behave like the hero, and not like his opponent’— 
Lastly in the case of humo-divim characters, both the 
above kinds of actions may be described. 

This being the right course to adopt, if things 
are attributed to the Divine and other characters, 
or to the Firm-noble and the rest, which are 
not in keeping with the above-mentioned proprieties,— 
it involves the ‘perversion’ (of the characters). Simi¬ 
larly there is ‘perversion of character’ also in the 
case of the infringement of such rules as the 
following:—(a) such forms of address as Hatra — 
hhavan ’ and ^hhagavan ’ are to be used only by the 
higher, and never by the lower characters,—and 
these too, only with reference to sages, and never 
to kings;—(&) the address ‘ bhaitdraka ’ is to be 
used, in reference to kings, only by such characters 
as do not belong to the higher order.—Similarly 
too the dress and actions of the characters are to 
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bo described in due accordance with the time, place, 
age, caste and such otlier circumstances. [And if this 
is not done, it involves ‘ perversion of character.’] 

(13) An example of ‘ what is not germam-'—%. e., 
not helpful in the delineation of the Passion concerned,— 
we have in the Karpurainafkjari, Avhere the kingignores 
th<! description of the spring by the heroine and also 
that by himself, and goes on to praise that by the bard. 

‘ Svch ’ (in the text) is meant to include such 
descriptions as that of the Lover getting angry at 
b(‘ing struck by the feet of his loved one and so forth. 

(In regard to Detects) the Author of the Dhvuni 
lias made the following declaration— 

‘Apart fi’om impropriety, there is nothing that 
mars the Passion; as Propriety is the highest secret 
of the right delineation of the Passion.’ 


In certain cases the said Defects are not rlefective. 
This is what is explained next. 

Text. In aonw- ctm'x the ‘ tnention by )utnu‘ ’ 
of n I'ariant emotion, m not a defect. 

Comm .—For example, in the following.— 

''Antmhyena krtatvard mhcibhuvd 

vydvartamdnd hriyd 
Taktairhawihuvudhvjcinasya vuchemair- 

mtdhhimtikhyt tm punah 
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Drsivdg 9 'e varamdttamdhvcisarasd 

gaurl nave sahgame 

Samrohatpulahd harena hasatd shltstd 

shivdydstu vah.' 

‘Hastening through longing, turning back from 
inborn modesty, carried before lier husband by the 
exhortations of her female relatives, showing some fear 
on seeing her husband before her,—may Gauri, on the 
occasion of her first meeting, embraced by smiling Shiva, 
and with her hairs thrilling, ordain your welfare!’ 

Here the variant emotion of JLutsuhya, ^Longing', 
is mentioned by name, because the mere mention of the 
ensuants (the effects of the emotion) would not have 
been equally significant |as the said effects might be due 
to causes other than Longing; hence the mention of the 
name of ‘ Autsukya ’ is not regarded as a defect.] 

Similarly in the verse— Durddutsuhimdgale c'cc.’ 
(see above), though the |x)et has described the 
emotions of modesty, affection and the rest, through 
their respective ensuants, in the form of ‘turning 
aside ’ and so forth, yet the emotion of ‘ Ijongicg ’ 
has been mentionetl by name ‘ utmhc ’, because 
the mere mention of its ensuants, in the form of 
approaching 'nearer, would not be equally expressive 
of what is intended, 

Text.'-'The mentioning of ‘‘adverse amcomilanis 
in the, fwm of variayd emiolions {excitants 
and eyhsuayits) -is conducive to exceUeneM, 
when they are spcicen of as suppressed. 
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Com^iiu —"I'lint is, wlien tliey .iro nientioniYi 
ill such :i inannor as (o inflionto that they are 
to be understood as ])einj> suppressed, su(*li 
mention is not very defective; on the contrary, 
it serves to heiglilen the principal Passion de- 
pi cterl. 

As an example we have the verse ‘ Kvdharymn 
sliu^a/ahavianah &c.’ (8ec above), where though 
the variants, ensuants and excitants, in the forui 
of ‘ argumentation ’, ‘ doubt ’ and so forth (which 
are adverse to the Passion depicted) are mentioned 
as appearing, yet they are all represented as becoming 
merged into 'paiyful reflection, which lends to 
heighten the Passion depicteil. 

Hirailarly, in the following verso— 

‘O friend, thy face is pale and emaciated, and 
lieart full of substance, and body languid; all this 
indicates the presence of an incurable disease of the 
heart— 

though Paleness and the other effects men¬ 
tioned are in a sense adverse to the Erotic Passion 
depicted (inasmuch as they can be the effects 
of the Pathetic Passion also) ;—yet, inasmuch as 
they are common (to the Erotic and to the Pathetic), 
they cannot be regarded as entirely ‘ adverse 
Similarly again, in the verse— 

‘It is tnio that women are heart-ravishing, and 
riches also are pleasing; but life itself is as un¬ 
steady as the amorous glances of a love-intoxicated 
woman — 
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The first halt (though adverse to the Quietistic 
Passion meant to ho depicted) is spoken of only as 
something, that is suppressed or negatived hy th(> 
second half; the sense thus being that—‘ the 
glances ’ are more unsteady or transient than ‘ life 
and this mention of a. parallel, which is universally 
known to be transitory, only serves to heighten 
the Quietistic Passion; which is what is depicted 
here, and not the Erotic (as has been held by the 
aiithor of the Phvani) because we do not recognise 
in the verse any such accessories as would point 
to this latter passion.—It has been argued (in 
support of the view that the Erotic is the passion 
depicted here) that it is the Erotic that is meant 
to be depicted, but only with a view to engaging 
the attention of the pupil addressed (by the de¬ 
picting of a more agreeable subject, and through that, 
leading him on to the Quietistic).—But this can 
not be right; as there is such a large gap 
between the Erotic and the Quietistic^ (that one 
cannot lead on to the other).—Another explanation 
(in support of the view in question) is that the 
Erotic is depicted here with a view to lending 
a charm to the poetry.—But this also cannot be 
accepted; because charm could be added to the 
poetry either through some other Passion than the 
Erotic («.c., through the Quietistic itself), or through 
mere Alliteration [so that for purposes of this charm 
also, it would not be necessary to introduce the 
Erotic.] 
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Text {64)—If on<‘ Pftsnon /.‘j repuynavt to 
another when found together in the same 
s'abst'ratmii, they should he delineated in 
different suhsto-afa; awl if one Passion 
is repugnant to another when appearing 
in close contiguity, they should he separated 
hy some other Passion. 

Comm. —Tlie Hcrok*. and tlu* Frightful are 
Found to be repugnant to one anotliei*, wlien found 
in the same person; hence tlie Frightful is to be 
depicted as subsisting in the hero’s opponent (while 
the Heroic belongs to the hero himself).—And 
between the Erotic and the Quietistic, there is 
incompatibility only when they appear in close 
contiguity; hence a third Passion should be made 
to intervene between these two. Foi- instance, in 

the Ndgdnanda, when the Quietistic .Jimutavahana 
is described as falling in love with jMalayavati, 

the [lassion of Wonder is l)roughl in between 

the two, by the sentences ‘what a song! what 

music!’ 

This incompatibility is warded oft' in this manner 
not only as occuriing in course of a complete poetic 
work, but also in the same sentence. For instance, 
in the following verse:— 

‘ The heroic men, lying upon magnilicent beds 
in the ftying cars, their chests perfumed by the 
pollen of the fresh Parijata garlands, embraced by 
celestial mymphs, and fanned by silken cloths out 
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of fhe colestinl trec^f. wot and fragrant,—saw their 
own bodies rolling in the dust of the earth, 
l)ointed to by tim damsels through curiosity, ou- 
braced by jackals, and fanned by the flapping 
wings of I ho (*arnivorons birds diapping with 
blood, 

the Heroic has been made to intervene 
between the Disgustful and the Erotic. 

Text {(}/})—JUven if two Pctssionft ai'e incont- 
potihle^ they do not mar each other, —(o) 
when owe is merely rermmhered, err (b) 
when it is intended to he equal to the 
other {in irnpoi'tanee), or (c) when the 
two heeonie subservient to a third Ptnu- 
eipal (^Passion.) 

Comm. —For instance, (a) in the following verse— 

^Ayeim sa rashanotkarfi dc. ‘This is that same 
hand &c.’ (see above),—which contains the speech 
of the wife of Bhurisharvas when she saw his hand 
lying on the battle field,—the remembrance of her past 
experience, even though savouring of the Erotic^ 
only serves to heighten the Pathetic. 

(6) In the following verse— 

‘The teeth-marks and the nail-tearings made 
in your thrilling body by the blood-thirsty (loving) 
lioness (woman), were looked at by even the 
sages, with coveting eyes’,—^the meaning is that 
the marks made on the body of the Buddha by 
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the lioness looked as charming as those made 
on the body of the lover by his beloved woman; 
or that ‘just as the erotically inclined man looks 
covetingiy upon the marks of endearment nuale 
by a woman upon the body of another man, so 
did the sages look covetingiy upon the marks 
upon Buddha’s body made by the lioness’; ami here 
both the Passions (the Heroic and the Erotic) are 
meant to be of equal importance. 

(c) In the following verse— 

‘ The frightenetl wives of your enemies sprinkle, 
with their feet on the grassy ground, blood issuing 
from their fingers, and appear as if dropping 
the red paint of their feet; their faces art- 
washed with flowing tears; ;ind supporting iheni- 
selves on the hands of their Iiusbaiids, they 
walk round the forest-fire, appearing as if 
they were again going through their iiiarriage- 
i-ites’.— 

The principal factor meant to Ite delineatetl !)>■ 
the clever statement is the speaker’s regard for 
the king, and to this principal factor, fioth, the 
Pathetic as well as the Erotic, are eiiually sub¬ 
servient; and under the eircumstances, there is 
no incompatibility, dust as there is no inconginity in 
the mention of two mutually conti-adictory actions, 
when these are mentionetl as subservient to a 
third act; e.^., in the verse—“ b’ome”—“ go”—“ fall 
doAvn ”—“ rise ”—“ speak ”—“ keep quiet ”,—in this 
manner do the lich make fun of the needy tnen 
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who are held in by hopes for getting some¬ 
thing,’—‘ coming’ and ‘going’ are both subservient 
‘to the act of making fun’. 

Similarly in tin; following verse— 

‘ May the fire of Shiva’s arrows burn your sin,—the 
live Ayhich, upon embracing the young ladies of 
Tripura, was shaken oft' by them with tearful eyes,— 
was thrown aside on touching their hands, was swiftly 
struck 1)ack, when catching hold of their cloth-end, 

_tlivust aside, when toucliing their locks,—not even 

perceived. Through fiuiTy, when fallen on their feet; 
and thus appeared like a guilty lover of theirs,’— 
the principal object of delineation is the superior 
majesty of Tripura’s enemy (Shiva); and to this is 
subservient the Pathetic, to which latter the Erotic 
is subservient; and even though in view of the 
Erotic being subservient to it, the Pathetic might 
be regardeTl as the predominant factor,—yet it has 
to be regarded as only a subordinate factor in 
view of tlu; fact that tlm <lelineation of the Pathetic 
does not form the end of the describer. Or, the 
sense may be that—‘the fire of the arrow behaveil 
in the same manner as a guilty lover has tlone’,— 
wherein the principal factor (greatness of Shiva) 
becomes heightened by tlu; Pathetic as strengthened 
by the Erotic [so that in this sense also the Pathetic 
is not the end amved at.] 

In support of pur view, we have the following 
statement—‘It is only when it has undergone a 
purificatory process that the subordinate factor 
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approaches its Principal, and it is only thus that 
it tends to help that principal.’ 


In this connection it ha.^ to be borne in mind 
that there can be no ^ incompatibility'^ between one 
Passion and another,—when we understand Passion 
to be what it has been described to be above (under 
Ch. IV) ; nor can there be any relative subserviency 
between them; hence in the present context, the 
term 'rma\ ‘passion’, should be taken as standing 
for the corresponding ' Sthdyi—Bhdva' ‘Latent 
Feeling.’ 


33 



Chapter VIII 


OF EXCELLENCES 

Having described the Defects, the Author next 
proceeds to describe the difference between ‘ Excel¬ 
lences ’ and ‘ Ornaments ’ or ‘ Figures of speech ’— 

Text {66)—Thoiie froperties that belong to the 
Passion, the principal facto7',—conducive 
to its maturity and having an unceasing 
existence,—are called ‘ Gunas \ ^Excellences', 
in the same manner as Bravery and such 
qualities belong to the. Soul. 

Comm. —Just as Bravery and such qualities belong 
to the Soul, not!to the body, —so Sweetness and the 
other Excellences belong to the Passion, not to 
the letter. 

In some cases it so happens that people find 
bravery co-existing with the large-sized body, and 
come to speak of the body itself as ‘ brave and 
hence in another case also, on seing a large body, 
they are led to believe, from the analogy of the 
former case, that this other man also must be 
brave;—and thusj even a really brave man comes 
to be believed to be not brave on the ground of the 
smallness of his body; and such beliefs are very 
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commott;—in the same manner people (like Vamana 
and others) have come to speak (a) of the soft— 
sounding letters' as ‘sweet’, though in reality they 
are only suggestive of sweetness;—and they come 
to speak of such passion and its accessories as are 
not really ‘sweet’, as ‘sweet’, simply by reason of 
the softness of the letters (expressing them); in the 
same manner, they also speak of the really ‘sweet’ 
passions and accessories as ‘not sweet’, when they are 
expressed in such words as are not soft-sounding;—and 
in all this, they do not take into account the Passion at 
all (attributing as they do, the sweetness to the letters). 

It is in view of all this divergent usage that it 
has been asserted (in the text) that sweetness and other 
excellences are properties really belonging to the Passion, 
and what the propeily—selected letters do is only to 
render such qualities perceptible; and those qualities do 
not subsist in the letters entirely. In what manner the 
letters serve to manifest the qualities is going to be 
shown by means of examples. 

Text (67).—Those qualities which sometimes ado'rn 
the existing Passion, through its components, 
—just as the necklace and the like (do 
for the Soul, through the body),—are the 
ornaments (figures of speech), Alliteration, 
Simile and the rest. 

Comm .—Those qualities that adorn the principal 
factor,— i.e. the Passion—where it exists,—by imparting 
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excellence to its components, in the shape of the expres¬ 
sive words and their expressed meaning, are called 
‘ornaments’, because they resemble the necklace and other 
things which, by imparting beauty to the neck and other- 
parts of the body, come to adorn the soul also. Where 
however the Passion does not exist, the said ornaments 
tend to become merely fanciful expressions. In certain 
cases, even when the Passion is present, they do not 
serve to adorn it. 

Examples in order. 

(1) In the following verse, the ornament 
(Alliteration) adorns the Passion through the words— 

Afasarayoi ghanasdram hum lidraui dura eva 

kinhamalaih 

Alauialamdli mrtuilairiti vadati divanisham hdld 

“ Remove the camphor; throw away the garland; 
what is the use of lotus—flowers ? 0 Friend, enough, 

enough of these lotus-stalks!”—Thus does the young- 
girl go on speaking day and night.’ 

(2) In the following verse the Figure (Stringed 
Simile) adorns the Passion through the expressed 
meaning— 

‘The galling all —conquering love is freely circulating 
like poison; it burns fiercely (smokelessly) like fire fanned 
by the wind; it afflicts every limb, like high fever; neither 
father nor mother nor your ladyship is able to save me.’ 

In the following verse, the ornament (Alliteration) 
adorns only the words (and not the Passion depicted)— 

'Chitte vidhaiiadi na {u\tadi sd qui}esum 

Sejjdsu lattadi visatiadi dimmuhesum 
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Volammi vattadi pavattadi kavvahandhe 

Dhdne na tuUadi chirantarvni tarattV 

‘The young woman acts sensibly; she is not devoid 
of excellences; she rolls about on the bed, moves 
all round and talks freely; she engages in poetical 
composition, and for long periods of time she does 
not break off her contemplation! ’ 

[The Alliteration, consisting as it does of the frequent 
repetition of the harsh-sounding letter t/i, cannot adorn the 
Erotic Passion ; if anything, the harshness of words only 
hampers the softer Passions.] 

(4) In the following verse, the Figure (Simile) 
adorns only the expressed meaning,—and not the 
Passion depicted. 

‘ When the sun had gone away, the lotus had 
closed its mouth in anger, and the bees had begun 
to cry (in grief), the forlorn Chakravdka bird, 
seeing the Crane seated closed to his beloved, did 
not either eat or give up the lotus-fibre; it was only 
retained in the throat, like a bar, as it were, to the 
outgoing life-breath.’ 

As a matter of fact, under the sorrowful circumstances 
depictetd, a lotus-fibre cannot serve to keep back the 
breath; so that the Simile, as it stands only mars the 
effect of the Passion (Erotic—‘Privative) depicted (and 
does not help it). 


Such is the actual difference between ‘ Excellence ’ 
and ‘ Ornament’ And this puts out of court all such 
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assertions as the following (in the Bhdmahavrtti, 
by Bhattodbhata)—“ The difference between such 
Excellences as Bravery and the rest, and such 
Ornaments, as necklace and the rest, may be that 
while the former subsists by inherence, the latter 
is present only by conjunction ; [thus may be 
true in the case of the Body and its excellences 
and ornaments] but (in the case of Passion and 
its delineation) we find that both,— excellences like 
Florridity and the rest, as well as ornaments, like Simile, 
Alliteration and the rest—subsist by inherence 
only; consequently any distinction drawn between 
these two must be regarded as merely based upon 
a blind tradition—a case of sheep blindly following 
another. ” 

Then again, some people (Vamana and his 
followers), have stated the distinction in the form 
that “ while Excellences serve to produce charm in 
poetry. Ornaments serve to highten the charm already 
produced. ”—This also is not right. Because the 
questions would arise—Is poetry to be regarded as 
such only through the presence of all the excellences, 
or through that of a few of these only ? If the 
former, how could the GoakIi and PaUchdlt dictions, 
which are not possessed of all the excellences, 
constitute the ‘ soul of Poetry ’ (as has been held 
by Vamana) ?—If, on the other hand, it is 
only the presence of a few of the Excellences 
that renders Poetry capable of being so regarded,— 
then, it would be permissible to regard as ‘poetry’, 
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even such statements as 'Adrdvatra prajvalatyagni- 
ruchchaih prdjyah prodyannullasatyesa dhumah' 
[‘ In this hill fire burns high, because there arises 
thence a dense volume of smoke ’], where some 
of the Excellences, Florridity and the rest, are 
present.—Further, in such verses as the following— 
‘This handsome woman represents the acquisition 
of Heaven in this human form, and the loveliness 
of her lips puts nectar itself into the shade we 
find that it is regarded as ‘ poetry ’, through the 
presence of the two Ornaments or Figures “ Peculiar 
Allegation ’ and ‘ Dissimilitude', independently of the 
presence of any excellences. 

The Author next proceeds to describe the varieties 
of Excellences .— 

Text {68) — Sweetness, Florridity and Lucidity, 
—they are these three, and not ten. 

Comm. —He states the definition of each of these 
three— 

Text — ‘Sweetness' is a source of detectabili¬ 
ty ; it is what leads to mollification in 
the case of the Erotic Passion. >. 

Comm. —It leads to ‘ mollification ’,— i.e., soft 
flow or melting as it were,—in the case of the 
‘ Erotic ’, I.e., of the agreeable kind. 

As for mere melodiousness, it belongs to Florri¬ 
dity and Lucidity also (and as such cannot form 
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the differentia of sweetness, as has been held by 
Bhaskara). 

Text (69)—In the case of the Pathetic, the 
Privative—Erotic and the Quietistic, it 
{Sweetness) is present in an excessive 
degree. 

Gomnmi ,—‘ Present in an excessive degree’— 
because it leads to excessive mollification. 

Text — Florridity, the son7'ce of the lustrous ex¬ 
panding of the heart, resides in the 
Heroic Passion. 

Comm .—Florridity brings about that glow of 
the heart which appears in the form its expansion. 

Te.xt—It is present in an excessive degree in the 
Disg^lstful and Furious Passions, in order. 

Comm .—In the Disgustful, Florridity is present, 
in a greater degree than in the Heroic ; and in a 
still greater degree in the Furious. 

Text—That which quickly pervades the other 
like fire among dry fuel, or like a clean 
stream of water, is Lucidity, whose pre¬ 
sence is proper everywhere. 

Common —‘ The other ’— i.e., the heart. ‘ Every¬ 
where ’— i.e., in all Passions and in all forms of 
composition, 
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Text—ThefiC {excellences) are held to subsist 
• in words and their meanings only in’ 
directly. 

Comm .—‘ Indirectly ’— i.e., figuratively. 

‘ These ’—Excellences. 

These excellences (really subsisting in Passion) 
are figuratively spoken of (even in Mainmata’s 
own definition of Poetry) as subsisting in words and 
their meanings, in the same manner as Bravery and 
such qualities are attributed to the body (though really 
belonging to the soul). 


“Why should the number of those excellences be 
three only, and not ten (as described by Vamana) ? ” 

The author answers this question— 

Text {72) —(a) Some {of the ten) are included 
under those {three ); (6) others are resolved 
into the mere negation of certain defects ; 
(c) the rest, in certain cases, have the 
character of Defects;—for this reason they 
are not ten. 

Comm .—(Among the ten enumerated by Vamana) 
are—(1) Shlesa, Coalescence, defined as that property 
whereby several words have the appearance of a 
single word,—(2) Samudhi, Smoothness, defined as 
consisting in the proper adjustment of ascent (high- 
flown language) and descent (simple language),—(3) 
Uddratd, Magnificence, consisting in the fanciful 
34 
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grouping of words,—(4) Prasdda, Simplicity, con¬ 
sisting in dullness mixed with florridity;—and all 
these are included in ‘ Flooridity ’ (as defined by 
ourselves);—(5) Mddhurya, Sweetness, consisting in 
the distinctness of words, has, in a way, been admit¬ 
ted by us also under the same name; —(6) Artha- 
vyakti, Clearness of Meaning, is included under 
‘ Lucidity ’,—(7) Samatd, Uniformity, consisting in 
the sameness of style, is, in some cases, a defect; 
e. g., in such verses, ‘ mdtahgdih kimu &c’ (see above), 
where too, the abandoning of the softer diction, 
in the description of the Lion (in the fourth line), 
is a positive excellence.—(8) Saukumdrya, Softness, 
consisting in the absence of harshness, and (9) Kdnti, 
Polish, consisting in the brightness of style, are 
admitted as the negations respectively of ‘ harshness ’ 
and ‘ vulgarity ’, which have been mentioned as defects. 

Thus it follows that the number of excellences 
pertaining to words is not ten. As regards those 
same Excellences as pertaining to the meaning, (1) 
the first (mentioned by Vamana) is Praudhi, Bold- 
liess, also called (the first kind of dojas’ ‘strength’), 
which has been defined as consisting (a) in the 
use of a sentence for the expressing of what can 
be expressed by a single word, (6) in using a single 
word for the expressing of what would be expressed 
.i>y a sentence, (c) in expansion, (c?) in brevity and 
(e) in the effectiveness of epithets;—but this is 
merely a flourish of style, and not an ‘excellence’; 
since expressions are regarded as ‘poetical’ even in 
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the absence of the said (five kinds of) Boldness.— 
(la) the second kind of ' ojas\ ‘strength’, which 
has been defined as consisting in Hgnijicance (a 
pregnancy of meaning), is only the negation of the 
defect of Irrelevancy(2) ‘ Prasdda consisting in 
clearness of meaning, is the negation of the defect 
of ‘redundancy’;—(3) ' Mddhurya\ consisting of 
fanciful expression, is the negation of the defect of 
‘ monotony —(4) Saukunidrija, consisting of freedom 
from ruggedness, is the negation of the defect of 
‘Indecorous Inauspiciousness’;—(5) Uddrata, con¬ 
sisting in the absence of vulgarity, is the negation of the 
defect of ‘ vulgarity.’—r(6) Arthavyahti, consisting in 
the distinctness of the character of things, is included 
under the Figure of Svabhavokti, ‘natural description,’— 
going to be described later on ; (7) Kdnti, con¬ 
sisting in the brilliance of Passion, is inclulded under 
the ‘ Suggestion of Passion ’, either as the predomi¬ 
nant or the subordinated factor.—(8) Shlesa ,— 
consisting of a combination of several cricumstances, 
such as (a) sequence of several actions, (6) deceit 
(c) well-known character, and (d) statement of, 
reasons,—is only a flourish of the poetic fancy.— 
(9) Samatd, consisting in the non-relinquishment of 
continuity, is only the negation of a defect (of 
‘ Broken Uniformity ’), and not a positive 
excellence ; what man, unless he were mad, would 
ever begin with one thing and then speak of a 
totally different thing?—(10) Samddhi, consisting 
in the true appreciation of the meaning (as being 
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original or imitated), is not an excellence', because 
unless one comprehends the true meaning of a 
poem, and recognises whetlier it is an original 
idea of the poet concerned, or has its source in 
the idea of some other poet,—how can the com¬ 
position be regarded as ‘ poetry ’ at all ? 

Text.—For these reasons, the excellences (held 
hy others) as pertaining to the meaning 
should not he mentioned (separately.) 

Comm .—‘ Should not he mentioned ' —donot de¬ 
serve to be mentioned. 

Text (7S). — Those excellences that have been 
spoken of as pertaining (indirectly) to 
words, (though really leJonging to Passion 
depicted)—these are suggested hy Letters, 
compounds and diction. 

Comm. —The text proceeds to describe what is 
suggestive of what excellence.— 

Text (74). — (a) The ‘sparsha' consonants, with 
the exception of those of the ‘ta '-group, 
combined with the last consonant of their 
group, — (1) the consonants ‘r’ and ' n' 
when short, —(c) expressions free from 
compounds, — (d) compounds <f medium 
length,—and (e) harmonious diction—are 
(sugge.stive) of Sweetness. 
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Comm .—(a) All the consonants from h to m — 
except t, (h, (f and (Ih —combined with the last letter of 
their respective groups;—(6) r and n combined 
with short vowels;—these are the ‘letters’ (suggestive 
of Sweetness). 

As for ‘ compounds ’—(e) ^expressions free from 
compounds' or {d) ‘compounds of medium length 
(are suggestive of Sweetness). 

(e) ‘ Harmomous diction ’— i. e., such diction 
in which the words are so combined as to make 
it soft—is also suggestive of Sweetness. 

Example — 

‘Anahgarangapratmiantadahgambhahg'ibhi — 

rahgthrtamdnatahgyah 

Kurvanti yundm sahasd yathaitdh svdntdni 

shdntdparachintaiidui' 

‘ The exquisite body of the slendei -bodied one, re¬ 
sembling the sportive altar of the Lbve-gnd, accompanied 
by graceful motions, makes the innermost hearts of 
young men think of things other than the quietistic.’ 

[Here g and t, combined with the fifth letters 
of their groups, h and t, are repeated several times,— 
so also is the consonant r along with short vowel a ; 
'nnaiigncaiigcipi’afiinrtm' is ‘a compmuid of medium length’; 
—-and the expressions 'pratiinantadriiigdui' and ‘angam- 
bhniigibhih’ constitute the ‘soft diction’;—all these are 
suggestive of stwet/icss.] 

Text {75). — (A) The combination — {a) of the first 
and of the third consonants of a group 
with the conjiOTiant following them, —(6) 
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<f any consonant with r,~^and (e) of any 
two similar consonants', — {B) the consonants 
beginning with t, — {C) the consonants sh 
and s, — {D) long compounds,—and {E) the 
bombastic diction,—these are suggestive of 
Florridity. 

Comm. —(a) The combination of the first and 
third letter of a group with those following them, 
— i. e, with the second and the fourth respectively; 
— (b) any consonant having r either above or beLw 
it;—(c) the combination of ‘similar consonants’, i.e., 
that of a consonant with itself,— (d) the entire t -— 
group with the exception of n, —(e) the consonants 
sh and s ,—(/) long compounds,—and (g) bombastic 
dictive;—^all these ans suggestive of Florridity. 

As an example we have the verse ‘ Mnrdhnd- 
nmdvrtta &g! (see above). 

Text {76).—Lucidity has been held to he that 
excellence, common to all, hy virtue of which 
the comprehension of meaning of tvords 
follows on the mere hearing of it. 

Comm .—‘AH’,— i. e., all Passions and all styles of 
diction. 

Example.— 

‘Parimldnam pinastanajaghanasahgddnbhayatah 
Tahot'madhyasydntah pdrimilanamaprdpya haritavn 
Idam vyastanydsam shlathabhujalatdhsepahalanaih 
Krshdhgydh santdpam vadati visimpatrashayanam.' 
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‘This bedding of lotus-leaves shows the distress 
of the slender-bodied one,—being, as it is, withered 
at its two ends where it has come into contact 
with the plump breasts and thighs,—^green in the 
middle, where it did not come into contact with 
her slender waist,—and ruffled by the throwing about 
of her unnerved arms.’ 

Text {77).—The diction, the compound!^ and th^ 
lette.rs are mmetimes altered, in accordance 
with the nature of {a) the f^pcaker, (h) 
the .‘iuhject and (e) the form {of the 
composition). 

Comn. — {a) In some eases the Diction &c., are 
made to accord with the nature of tlie speaker, irres¬ 
pective of that of the subject or of the composition; 
as an example of which we have the following— 
Manthdyastdrnavdmbhahplutakuhara — 

chalanmandaradhvdnadhtrah 
Kondghd tesu garjatpral ay a ghanaghatd — 

nyonyasah ghattach and ah 
Krsndkrodhdgradntah htrukulanidhano- 

tpditanirghdtavdtah 

Kendsmatsimhanddapratirasitasakho 

dunduhh istdd ito'saui 
‘ By whom has this trumpet been blown,—appear¬ 
ing as it does like the echo of my lion-roar, the 
forward messenger of Draupadi’s wrath, the cyclone 
presaging the anihilation of the Kuru-raee, resembl¬ 
ing, at each stroke of the beating-stick, the 
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terrible clash of the thundering clouds at the time 
of universal dissolution, being as deep as the 
rumbling of the Mindara mountain kwed about 
and having its caves overflowing with the water 
of the sea thrown about, as it were, by the churning 
rod.’ 

Here the subject described is not one sugges¬ 
tive of anger, or any such violent emotion; the 
form of the work also is one to be staged; so 
that the bombastic diction is not compatable with 
either of these two conditions; and yet, since the 
speaker is Bhiraasena (well-known as a ‘Furious’ 
character) [the bombastic diction is quite suitable.] 
In other cases the diction and other things are 
altered in accordance with the character of the 
subject portrayed, irrespective of the speaker or 
the form. For instance, in the following— 

PraujhachchheddnurvpochchhaJanarayabha- 

vatsaimhikeyopaghdta 

TrdsdkrstashvatiryagbaJitaravirathendru- 

n eneksyani dnam 

Kurvat kdkutsthav'iryastutimiva marutdm 

kandhardrandhrabhdjdm 
Bhdhkarairbhimametannipatdti 'Oiyatah 

kumbhakarnottamdngam.’ 
‘Here falls from the sky the head of Kumbhakarna, 
terrible on account of the curious humming of winds 
contained in the holes in his shoulders, and hence 
appearing as it were, singing the praises of Rama,— 
and being looked at by Aimna (the Sun’s charioteer’) 
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wheeling about the sun’s charriot and pulling up 
the horses on one side, fearing it to be Rahu, on 
account of the force with which it has shot forth 
under tlie impact of the powerful stroke (of the 
sword).’ 

In other cases, the Diction ifec. are altered in 
accordance with the nature of the for'iD, irre.spective 
of the speaker and the subject .—For instance in 
an Akhydyikd soft letters are not admissible even 
in the delineation of the Eioti(! Passion;—in a 
Kathd, even in the delineation of the Furious, 
bombastic words are not usedand in dramas 
and works of that kind, long compounds are not 
used even in the depicting of the Furrious. Simi¬ 
larly in other cases, the proprieties are to vary 
with the circumstances. 
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THE VERBAL FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The Excellences having been examined, the 
author now describes the Verbal Figures of 
Speech. 

Text {78) {l)--Wh€n what is said hy one 

person in one sense is eonstrued hy ano¬ 
ther person in a different sense—either 
thro^igh punning or through intonation ,— 
it is Equivoque {Vahrohti ); a^i.d thus it 
is of two kinds. 

Comm. — ‘‘Thus' — i.e., (1) Equivoque based on 
Punning and (2) Equivoque based upon Intona¬ 
tion. 

The following is an example of Equivoque 
based upon pun due to the breaking up of 
words : — 

‘ Edrmamanuhulamdchwasi diet jdftasi, kash- 

chetano 

Vdmdndm priyamddadhdti, — hitakrnnaivdhald- 

ndm bhd'oan, 

Yuktah kim hitakartanam nanu haldhhdva- 

prasiddhd tmanah, — 

Sdmxtrthyam hhavqtah purandaramatache- 
khedam vidhdtun kurtah'. 
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“ if you behave satisfactorily towards women, 
then you are wise”.—“What intelligent person does 
what is agreeable to his enemies?” [This reply 
being based upon the pun involved in breaking 
up the term ‘ ndrindm!, spoken by the first 
speaker in the sense of ‘towards women’, into two 
terms ' na-ftrindm' , ‘not to enemies’]—“Then you 
are not a benefactor of the weaker sex”. jThis 
rejoinder takes the terra ‘ vdmdndm', used by 
the second speaker in the sense ‘ of (aiemies’, 
in the sense ‘ of the weaker sex’.]—“ Would it 
be proper to destroy the good of a person known 
to be weak ?” [This answer is based upon the 
term ‘hitahrt\ used by the former speaker in the 
sense of hitam karoti ‘ benefactor, one who does 
good’, being taken in the sense of hitam ‘ hrntati', 
‘ one who destroys the good’].—“ Whence can there 
be any power in you to bring about the destruc¬ 
tion of what is desired by Indra?” [This reply 
is based on the expression ‘ haldhhdvaprasid- 
dhdtmanah’, used by the former speaker, in 
the sense of ‘one known to be weak’, being taken 
by the latter in the sense of ‘ one who is 
known by his killing of the demon Bala, t. e., 
Indra’.] 

The following is an example of Equivoque 
based upon Paronomasia, not involving the break¬ 
ing up of words. 

‘ Aho kenedrshi huddhirddruna tava nirmitd 
Trigund shruyate huddhima tu ddrumayi hvachit\ 
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‘ “ Oh! By whom has this Intelligence of 
yours been made so cruel ?”—“ Intelligence is known 
to consist of the three Attributes, and never of 
wood”. [The reply is based upon the word ‘ ddrund\ 
used by the first speaker in the sense of ‘ cruel’, being- 
taken by the other in the sense of ‘ of wood’.] 

The following is an example of Equivoque 
based on Intonation. 

Ourujanaparatantratayd 

durataram deshanmdyato gantwn 

AUknJalcohilalaHte naisyati nakhi mrahhisanimje 

^sau\ 

‘Being obedient to his elders, he is prepared 
to go to a far remote country; and O friend! will 
he not come during the fragrant season (of spring), 
which is beautified by the pre.sence of swarms of 
black bees and cuckoo.s'?’ [ To this the friend is 
supposed to reply ‘ will he not come ? ’ this reply 
in this sense being obtained by giving to the word 
'naisyati’, ‘ will not come’, the intonation of a 
question; so that the word used by the first speaker 
in the former sense is taken by the second in the 
latter sense, which carries the further meaning ‘ he 
is sure to come. ’ ] 

Text (^)—Alliteration {Anuprdsa) consists tn 
the similarity of letters. 

Comm.—The. ‘ similarity qf letters ’ meant here 
is the sameness of the consonants, even though the 
vowels may be different. 
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The figure is called 'anup'iisa', because it consists 
in such 'prdsa '—prakrKta nydsa, i. e., excellent 
allocatimi (of letters)—as is ‘ mi,u'’—anugata, favour¬ 
able, to the delineation of Passion and other things. 

Text—It IS of two hinds,—as ‘pertaining to (c) 
cliheka {experts) and {b) vrtti {diction.) 

Coram. — ‘ Chheha' —Experts; ‘ vrttt —that function 
of letters which alfects the delineation of Passion;— 
‘pertaining to ’ these,— i.e., the two kinds of Alliteration 
are (a) ‘ chhehanuprdsa ' and [b) Vi'ttyanuprusai 

[These are merely fancitul names, as is clear from the 
(lelinitions that follow, accoiMliiiK to whicli the :wo kinds may 
be called ‘ {a) Isolated ’ and (A) ‘ Complex ’ Alliteration.] 

The author states the charaideristics of these 
two kinds of Alliteration.— 

Text.—The former is the .single vepeMion of 
several. 

Comm. —When there is a, single repetition of 
‘ several' —consonants, it is ‘ Chhekdn'nprasa ‘ Isolat¬ 
ed Alliteration.’ Example— 

^Tato’ vmaparispandamand/ikrtampuh sbashi 

Dadhre kdmapariksdmakdmirCigandapdndutdm' 

‘The Moon, having his body eclipsed by the 
advent of the Sun, bore the paleness of the cheek 
of a woman emaciated by the pangs of love.’ 

[Here we have ‘single repetitions ’ of the consonants 
(a) ‘n-d’ and (A) ‘n—d’) 
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Text—The latter consists in several repetitions 
of one al$o. 

Comm .—When there ure ‘ several ’—two or more 
—‘repetitions’ of ‘one’—consonant—‘also’— i.e., or 
of several consonants,—we have the ‘ Vrttyanuprdsal, 
the ‘ Alliteration of Diction ’. 

As regards ‘ Vrtti\ ‘ Diction ’:— 

Text — (a) That (Diction) which is charac¬ 
terised by consonants suggestive of s%veetness 
is called ‘ Upandgariha, ’ ‘ Polished ’; and (b) 
that which is characterised by consonants 
suggestive of Jlo7'ridity is called ‘ Paru^d ’ 
‘ Harsh: 

Comm .—Examples of both these have been 
cited above (in Ch. VTTI, under ‘ Sweetness ’ and 
‘ Florridity ’). 

Text —(c) That clmracterised by others is 
called. ‘ kom.ald ’, ‘ soft: 

Comm .—‘ Others ’—Consonants other than the 
two kinds mentioned above. 

This last diction some people also call ‘ gramyii 
‘Vulgar.’ 

Example-— 

‘ Apasdraya ghanasdram hum h dir am dvra- 

meva hihhamalaih. 

Alamalanidli mrndlairiti vadati divdnisham 

bald. 

(See above.) 
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Text—By sonne people these styles of diction 
have been called the ‘ Vaidarhhi ’ and 
the rest. 


Comm. —According to others—^.e., Vaiiiana and his 
followers,—the three styles of diction just described 
have been called, respectively, (rt) ‘ Vaidarhhi \ (6) 
■ Gawli ’ and ‘ Pdfichdli.' 

Text—The Ldidnuprdsa is oerhal ; the differ¬ 
ence lying only in the import. 

Comm. —When there is Alliteration (repetition) 
of words (not mainly of single consonants as in 
ihe other two kinds of Alliteration),—and though 
the form and the meaning of the words thus repeat¬ 
ed are the same, yet tliero is difference in the syn¬ 
tactical relation of the words,—it is ‘ Lutdnnprdsa, ' 
so called because of its being popular among the 
inhabitants of the Lata country. 

Others have called this the ‘ Alliteration of 
Words.’ 

[‘ Words ’ are here divided into the tA) verbal 
tonus complete with the terminations ; and (it) simple 
basic substantives. In the Alliteration of (A), there may 
be repetition either {a) of several words, or {h) of a 
single word ; and in that of (B), the repetition may be 
either (a) in the same compound, or (b) in diff erent com¬ 
pounds. Each of these is next dealt with.] 

Text — {Aa) This pertains to several words. 
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Comm .—‘ ’— ie. The Latdnuprdsa 

Example— 

‘ Yasya na savidhe dayitd davadahanastuhina- 

didhitmtaKya. 

Ya.‘<ya cha savidhe dayitd davadahanastuhina- 

didhitistasyai 

‘ To one who has not his beloved near him, 
even the cool-rayed Moon is like tlie forest-com- 
flagration ; while to one who has his beloved near 
him, even the forest-eonhagration is like the cool- 
rayed Moon.’ 

[Hore wo liav(‘ tlio ropotition of several words («) 
'ydsija-sdvidhT'.-datjifa ’and (ft) 'darddd/anddi-lulliiiadld/i/till- 
fasi/d’.] 

Text .— (Ah) It pertains to a single word also. 

Comm. —The particle ^ api\ ‘also’, indicates 
that the pronoun ‘ sah ’ of the preceding text is 
to be construed here also. 

Example.— 

'Vadaiiam varavarniyds^tasydh satyam 

sudhdkai'ah 

Sndhdkarah kva nu punah kalahkavikalo 

bhavet’ 

‘The face of the fair-complexioned one is 
really the Moon;—where else could the Moon be 
ffee from stains ? ’ 

[Here we have the repetition of the .single word 
'fiudhnknrah\^ 
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Text. — {B) It is {repetition) of the same sub¬ 
stantive base, either {a) in the, same com¬ 
pound, or [b) in different compounds, 
or (g) once in a compound and once in a 
rum-compound. 

Comm. —The repetition of the substantive base, 
—not of the word (with terminations),—either {a) 
in one and the same compound, oi- (b) in differ¬ 
ent compounds, or (c) occurring once in a compound 
and for the second time in a non-compound. 

Example.— 

‘(a) Sitakarahararuchiravihhdvibhdkardkdra (b) 

dharanidhara k'lrtih 

(c) Paurusakamald kamald .ulpi tavaivdsti 

ndnyasya'. 

(See above.) 

[Here in (a) we have the repetition of the .snli- 
stantive ‘ kara ’ in the same coinponml ; in (h) we have 
the substantive ' vibha' occnrinf> in two distinct com¬ 
pounds, and in (c) the substantive 'kama.lo' occurs first 
in a compound and then by itself, not in a compound.] 

Text,—Thus is AUiU’ration of five kinds. 

(3) The repetition of letters in the same 
order, with a di fferent meaning,—when there 
is meaning, — constitute,, ‘ Yamaka ’ ‘ Chime .' 

Comm.—If there is meaning'; —tliis ha.s 

been added in anticipation of the objection that— 
“ in .such expressions as ‘ samarasamarasoyam ' (‘ one 
36 
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whose passion for war is uniform ’), the letters 
‘ sa-ma-ra when occurring first, have the sense of 
‘ war but when repeated, the same letters have no 
sense, (as they form part of the compound '' samara- 
sah'') ; so that it is not right to say that Chime consists 
in the repetition of letters with a different nieaningr 

‘Sa, ''in the mine order', —this is meant to 
exclude such repetition, as in 'sarorasa' (where the 
consonants are not repeated in the same order). 

Text.—As occurring in the several feet qf a 
verse or in several paits thereof,—it becomes 
manifold. 

Comm. —(1) The first foot repeated in the second 
foot, (2) the first foot repeated in the third foot, (3) tlie 
first foot repeated in the third foot;—(4) the second 
foot repeated in the third foot, (5) the second foot 
repeated in the fourth foot;—(6) the third foot repeated 
in the fourth,—and (7) the first foot repeated in all the 
other three feet.—These make seven varieties.—Then 
there are two varieties— viz: —(8) the repetition of the 
first foot in the second foot, and that of the third in the 
fourth toot,—and (9) the repetition of the first foot in 
the fourth; and that of the second in the third.—Thus 
there are nine varieties of Chime as occurring in the 
several feet of a verse.—In addition to these there are 
two varieties— viz., (10) the repetition of one half of 
the verse and (11) the repetition of the entire verse. 

Then again, each foot of the verse being divided 
into two parts, there may be repetition of the first part 
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of the first foot in the first part of the second foot and 
SO' forth,—and repetition of the second iialf of the first 
foot in the second half of the second foot and so forth; 
—'SUch partial repetition as occurring in different verses 
are not counted as such;—so that in this way there are 
twenty varieties. 

If each foot is divided into three parts, similar 
repetitions give rise to thirty varieties ; and when each 
foot is divided into foui- parts, there would be forty 
varieties. 

The latter end of the second half of the first 

foot chiming with the former half of the second 
foot, and so forth, would give rise to several 

varieties. For instance, (1) The latter half of the 

first chiming with the former half of the second 
foot,—(2) the former half of the first chimiiig with 
the latter half of the second foot, and (3) the 

combination of these two;—(4) (each of the feet 

being divided into three or more parts) the middle 
part of the first chiming with the first part of the 
second foot,—(5) the first part of the first foot 
chiming with the middle part of the second foot, 
(6) the third part of the first chiming with the 
middle part of the second foot,—(7) the middle 
part of the first chiming with the last part of 

the second foot,—(8) the combination of the last 
three.—Similarly there can be repetition of the first 
and other parts in the middle, and other parts of 

the same foot,—or again, the repetition may be 

without any fixed order, any part of one foot being 
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repeated in any part of another; and so fortli, 
there would be many varieties. 

All this however is a mere excrescence in the 
body of poetry; and hence any detailed definition 
of these varieties has not been attempted; 
examples also we are citing of only a few kinds.— 

(j?) ‘ Sannarihharanonidya — 

Mdrddhya vidhushekharam 
S anndr'ibharano ’— tndym — 

Tatastvani prthivim jaya! 

‘ Having worshipped the Moon-crested God, who 
has obtained the jewel of pure women, may you 
win the earth,—you, who are free from deceit and in 
whose battle your enemy’s elephants have perished.’ 
(£) ' Vind^yameno nayata' mkhddind 
Vind yamenonciyatd mkhddind 
Mahdjcmo’diyatayatamdnasddaram 
Mahdjcmodi yatcimdnasddaram. 

‘The soul-bird, great and destructive of the 
annoyers of the good, was estranged from the mind 
by the Death-god, who carries away people without 
fault, devours life and strips off all pleasure.’ 

{3) Sattvdramlhavatc) vashyam — 
ahalani vitatdravam 
Sarvdddranamdnaisi — 

davdnalasamasthitah 
S attvdramhhavatovashynm — 
avalamhitatdravam 
S arvaddranamdnaip 

davdndlasamasthitah! 
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‘ The king, quick in action, devoted to Visnu, 
always acting rightly, anxious to reach the lieart of 
tlie people, and resembling the Submarine Fire,— 
always brought his enemies to l)attle, who were 
weak and noisy, who had not been subdued and hence 
resembled trees still standing upright.’ 

(4) Anantamahimavydpfai'i.^Jivdm redhd na 

veda yd'»i. 

Yd cha mdt^oa bhajafe pranate 'tndnave 

daydm 

(5) ‘ Yaddnato' yaddnato noydtyayam 

na ydtyayam 

Shivehitdm shitw hitdni smardmifdm 

smardnii tarn.’ 

(4) ‘ I meditate upon Parvati,—whoso immanent 
majesty even Brahma cannot fathom, and who, 
like a mother, bestows her grace upon devoted 
man.’ 

(5) ‘ I meditate upon Her who vvas sought after by 
Shiva,—by bowing to whom man, being auspiciously 
favoured by Her who is ever favourable to us, never 
goes beyond the bounds of propriety.’ 

(6) ‘‘Sarasvati prasddmn me sthitim 

chitta,‘iara.svati 

Sctrasvati kuruksetra — kuruksetrasar'asvati! 

‘ O Sarasvati, who art in the body, like the 
river Sarasvati in Kuruksetra! Be propitiated 
and make the ocean of my heart thy splendid 
abode 
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(7) ‘Sasdra sdham darpena handarpena 

sasdram 

Sharannavdnd hibhrdnd ndvibhrdnd 

sharannavd! 

‘ The excellent autumn, accompanied by the lotus 
and fresh-looking carts, conducive to the ripening 
of the long grass, not devoid of the song of birds, 
slunk away along with the arrogant Love-god.’ 

(8) ^ Madhupardjipardjitamdnini — 
janam‘mahs'ii.mancih surahhi shriyam 
Abhrta vdritavdrijaviplavaia 
Sphutitatdmratatdmravanafijagat.^ 

‘The world acquired resplendence,—bearing the 
sweet fragrance of the flower-like hearts of love- 
quarrelled women subjugated by the appearance of 
lines of black bees, dis<»ntinuing the destruction of 
the lotus and adorned with blossoming, tawny and 
wide-expanding mango-groves.’ 

In the above manner, we m;iy deduce the 
examples of endless varieties of Chime. 

Text — {84). — {TV) When uwd.^ that are different 
by reason of the differenee in their deno- 
tation.s coalesce {become identified) through 
the sameness of their pronunciation, it is 
a case of Coalescence or Pun) and through 
Letter and other factors, it is of eight 
kinds. 

Comm .—^There is the theory that words having differ¬ 
ent meanings must be regarded as different,— and also 
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that in poetry, accents do not count; and in accordance 
with the fornier theory, even though two words may be 
the same in their verbal form, yet they are regai-ded 
as different,—and in a<‘.cordance with tlie latter, when 
these two woi-ds (even though differently accented, by 
reason of the difference in tlieir meanings) (!ome to l)e 
pronuonced in exactly the same manner, they are 
regarded as ‘coalescing’, i.e., as liavijig their differences 
undiscernible;—and when this hap(Kms, it is a case of 
Coalescence, Pan. 

This Pun is of eight kinds, as based upon the eight 
different factors of (1) letters, (2) words, (d) gender, (4) 
dialect, (5) crude forms, ((>) affixes, (7) terminations 
(declensional and conjugational) and (8) Number. 

The following are the examples in this same order:— 

(1) ‘ Alaiikarah sliaiikdkxtraiMlaka'pdla'ia par'ijno 

VisJurndhgo hhrng'i vaKa cha vrsaeko 

hahnvaydh 

Avastheyatn sthdnorctpi hkiav'Mi iiaradaiaraguror- 

Vidhaa, vakre inurdhni sthitavati vaya^n ke 

punaramt. 

‘ For his ornament the fearful human skull; for his 
attendant Bhrhgl of the broketi limbs; for his 
property, a single aged bull;—when such is the 
condition of even Shiva, the revered of all the gods, 
when the curved moon (untoward Fate) stands, on his 
head, who are we (that we should not suffer from 
untoward Fate)?’ 

[Hei-e the Hnn lies in 'oidhau'. wliich is the locative 
singular form of the word 'vidha', (moon) and dndhi' (Fate); 
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so that it is a case of the ‘coalescence’ of the single letters 
‘u’ and ‘i’,] 

(2) ‘ Prthuhdrtasvarapdtra'm hhmitanihshesapa- 

rijanandeva 

Vilasatkarenugcdimiani. .^aniprati samamdvayoh 

mdanam' 
(See above) 

[Here wo have the coalescence (a) of the words ‘prtlni- 
kartasvara’ and ^pythuk'i-nrtasvd.ra , {b) of ‘hhnsi/a-ni...' 
and 'bJm-sifa.,.' ami (<) of 'vilasat-kdrenv' and 'vilalasatka- 

(3) and (8) 'Bhaktiptralnmvilokanapranayint 

niiotpad aspardhim 

Dhydnalambanatam sarnddhiniratair- 

mtehitaprdptaye 

Ldvahyaftya mahdnidJn 7'asikatdm 

I akmndrshostanvati 

Yusmdkankunitdm bhavdrtishamanaAh 

netre tanurvd hareh. 

‘ (a) the eyes or (b) the body of Visnu sot at 

rest your worldly troubles!—(a) the eyes looking 
tenderly upon devotees, and (a) the body looked upon 
by persons in bumble devotion,— (a) the eyes and (6) 
the body b«tli vying vvith the lotus, meditated upon by 
yogiris for the attainment of their highest ends,—the 
ocean of beauty, tind producing charming sensations in 
the eyes of Laksmi.’ 

[Here we have (1) the coalescence of the two genders 
Neuter and Feminine, all the epithets being capable of being 
construed as both.] 
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(2) Here iii'ain we have also the coalescence of 
the two numbers [Dual and Singular, the forms of 
tlie various epithets being tlui same in l)oth numbers; 
the Neuter-Dual forms being (he same as the 
P^'eminine-Hingular |. 

{4) ‘ Muhade surmaiidhaiump. 

faniara.'iasd mih(j(j/hidganuih(trane 

JHarahahuHHranam tii'iii chittamoJui- 
)aavamra%mie sa/t atid' 

I This couplet, when taken as Sanskrit, means—‘() 
(Tma, who ordains happiness, please safeguard my 
devotion to Vedic studies, which lead to union with the 
gods, and in proper time destroy the ever-growing 
delusion of my mind.’— 

And when taken as Prakrit, its meaning is as 
follows—‘ O CVmsort of Shiva ! produce in me a I'egard 
for virtue, and destroy my desire for birth and re-birth, 
which has its source in Tamm \—Thou art my sole 
refuge; so please remove the delusion of my mind.’— 

Thus in this case we have the coalescence of the two 
dlalects.\ 

(5) " Ay am f^arodnishdstrdini hrdijUesii <ha 

vakiiyati 

Sdniarthi/akrdmnitrdndmmitrdnducfia nr~ 

pdtmajald 

|‘ This son of the king shall («) bear ii/ bis hearty 
and (6) discuss with the learned, all the sciences, and 
he shall be the (a) strength-j/iver to his friends and (&) 

the strength-destroyer of his foes.j 
37 
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[Here we have (a) the coalescence of the two crude roots 
^vaha' to carry, and *V(ich' to speak, in the single word 
'v(lkfyatt\ which is the future singular form of both the 
roots ; and (h) also of the two crude nouns denoting 
‘ producer’ havoti, and ‘destroyer’ hrntati in the single word 
's^marthyakrt'] 

(6) ‘ Rajaiiirmnanamauleh pddapadmdvaloka- 
KsanasamayapardptdpwvammpaUahasram 
Pramathanivahamadhye jatncJiit tvatprasddd- 
Dahamnchitarachih sydnnanditd sd tathdi me' 

‘Having obtained a thousandfold splendour on the 
occasion of looking at the lotus-feet of the Moon-crestetl 
God, and having acquired the right devotion through 
your grace, —may I among Shiva’s hosts, [a] become 
the joy-giver and (6) attain the position of Nandi, 
their leader! ’ 

[Heir we luive the coalescence of {a) the personal 
verbal affix ‘tfch' and ib) the nominal affix ' tal the form 
in both eases Ijeiny the same 'nandita'f] 

(7) Sarcascam hara saroasya 
1 cam hhacachchhedatatparah 
Nayopakdrasdmmnkhya- 
Mdydsi taniioartanam 

\ This may be construed either {a7) as addressed by a 
devotee to Shiva, or {b) as addressed by ti thief to his 
son:—(a) ‘O Shiva ! you are the all in all of the entire 
universe,—addicted to tlie destruction of the world: as 
such you have a body wherefrom emanates all that is 
conducive to good and virtue’;- fb) ‘ O Son, take 
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away all the property of all meti; employ yourself in 
rutting the walls ; do away with the idea of returning 
good for good ; and extend your livelihood at the cost 
of others— 

[Herr wo have tho coaloseonco of tlio docleusioual 
toi'iniuatioii, tho vooativo, and tho conjnsational torniinatinn. 
Iinporativo, in tlio word ‘hara'; —{h) of tho oonjiiKational 
torniination. Imporativo and Iho doclonsional tonnination. tho 
Gonitivo, nndorstood in tho word ‘ bhava : also we ha\o (o) 
tire coalosconco in tlio word ' aj/afii', of tlio possossivo ondinK 
‘uini' and tho oonjiiKational tonnination. tlio Prosont.] 

Text.—There is also the ninth hind {of Pun), 
where there is no difference in the ertide 
form or other factors. 

Comm.—The particle ‘dpi\ ‘also’, is to he construed 
with ‘naramah’, ‘ninth’. 

Example— 

‘ Yo^ sahrt'paragotrdndm pahsaeJichhedahsana- 

hsamah 

Shatahotidatdm bihhrad-mbhudhendrah sa 

rdjate.' 

There being no defining factor in the shape of 
C!ontext and the rest, this couplet is equally capable 
of affording both the meanings—(a) ‘The King of the 
Learned is resplendent, being capable of repeatedly 
destroying in a moment the prosperity of his enemy’s 
people, and bearing the mark of having given away 
hundreds of millions’; —(6) ‘The king of the gods, 
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Tndra, is resplendent, —capable of cutting off in a 
moment, the wings of the great mountains, and liearing 
the character of striking with the thunderbolt.’ 

[Here we have a coalescence, where there is no difference 
in the two cases, in any one of the eight factors mentioned 
above.—This kind has l>een called the 'Ahliah(ia-iiltlesri\ 
‘Unbroken Pnn’, on the ground that it does not necessitate 
the lirfidliiiui up of the words into its various factors:—the 
necessity of which breaking np leads to the above-mentioned 
eight kinds of Pun lieing called ‘Sahtirinf/d-xhlesri', 'Broken 
Pun.’] 


An objection is raised in this connection :—“ A 
composition consists (a) of words that are pronouncible 
by diverse ‘efforts’ on account of the divergence in their 
accents, ‘samahara’ and other qualifications,—and also 
(h) of words that are itronounciSle by similar ‘efforts', 
by reason of there being no different* in the said 
qualifications; in such a composition, ‘coalescence’ 
serves the purpose of intimating the Simile and such 
other figures of speech; the ‘Ct)alescence’ or ‘Pun’ is of 
two kinds, ‘verbal’ (based upon the forms of words); 
and ‘ideal’ (based upon the meanings of words); and 
since both these kinds of Pun have been included by 
others among ‘ Ideal Figures of Speecli’, why should it 
be treated as a verbal figure of speech (as it is done in 
the present context) ? ” 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 

In the present connection, when we divide defects or 
excellences or figures of speech into ‘verbal’ and ‘ideal’, 
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sitcli division is hnsed upon a oonsidei'ation uf 
oonooinitanoos, ])ositivo and nogativo. 

['Pliat is to say, wlicii a <-('rtaiti dotVot portiiiiis to. and is 
concomitant \''ith, only the vcriial form of words and takes 
no account of the moaning, it is classed as ‘verlrd’. while if it 
is found to be concomitant with, and pertaining to. the 
meanings of words, anil is not affected by the vejbal forms, 
(hen it is classed as ‘ideal’]. 

For instance, Harshness (defect), Florridity 
(excellence), Alliteration (figute of speech) and the 
rest are t'lassed as ‘verhal’, hectuise they are dependent 
entirely upon the pre.sence or absence of the verbal 
forms of words; and ‘Irrelevancy’ (defect), Boldness 
(excellence) and ir^iraile (figure of speech) and the rest 
are classed as ‘ideal', because they are dependent 
entirely upon the prestuice or absenct' of the mean¬ 
ings of words. For example, in (he following 
two passages— (a) 'Scaijaficha pallaiHliumrahlia- 
accdharacirdjitd — (h) pnth/iditusanfl/ii/evdi^i'dpuplia- 
lalnhdlief/Uaprada |‘(Tlauri—(1) adorned by hands 
red as the fresh leaf, and (2) fulfilling the desires 
of persons seeking for results hard to atttdn,—resem¬ 
bles the morn, which is (!) .adorned l\y the shining- 
sun red like the fresh leaf, ami fulfills the desires of 
persons intent upon performing the rites of the early 
dawn,’J—we have, in the first an instance of 'broken pun’. 
I Si nee it involves the breaking up of the expression 
‘hhdsvatharamrdjitd' into 'bhdsvat — kara — virdjitd' 
in one case, and into 'bhdsvaika — ravi — rdjita’ in the 
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other] , and in tlie second an instance of tlie \inhrolcen 
piin’ [siiKic tlie pun rests in the word ‘mv><lpa\ whicli 
retains the same form in both eases and has not got to 
he broken np|. 

[The commentators liave made a hopeless mnddle of 
this passaH'o, being landed into it by the wrong reading 
whereby the first passage is spoken of as 'nbliaiifia’ and 
the second as \^((hhau<ia' \ while, as a matter of fact, 
the case is just the reverse. The commentators say 
that *mrapri involves a ' hritkpu pnn’: bnt in both cases 
the word retaining the same foi-in,—where is the 
hyoahitifj ?] 

Since both tliese pim.s are based upon the 
verlial forms of the words, it is only right that they 
sliould be regarded tis ‘verbal’. Tt is not possible for 
even the first half to be regarded as ‘ideal’; because 
that Pun alone cam be regarded as ‘ideal’ where the pun 
remains unaffecteil even when the words are changed; 
as is the case in the verse— ^ Stohenonnathudyati ato- 
hindydtyadhogatim aho susadrshi vrttifstuldkoteh 
khalmya cha’ [‘Rising with little and falling with little,— 
the character of the wicked is exactly like that of the 
balance-beam’]—[where the Pun remains unaffected 
even when other synonyms are substituted for the 
words ‘stokena,’ 'unnatim’ and ‘adhogatim'^ 

Nor would be right to regard the instance cited 
above {^svayaficha pallavd &c.’) as only serving the 
purpose of indicating the Semblance of a Simile [as has 
been held by the objector], for in reality it is the 
Simile (the similitude between ‘Gfauri’s hands’ and 
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‘Morn’) tli^t serves the purpose of indicating tiie 
Semblance of the Pun. [It will not be right to urge 
that “the similitude between ‘Gauri’s hands’ and the 
‘Morn’ resting merely on the fact of the verbal form 
of certain epithets being applicable to both, it can 
not be a case of Simile” ; because | even such instances 
as ^Sakaktkalani puranieiajjdtam samprati sudlidm- 
shiibimhamiva' [‘ This city has become mkalakala, 
full of humming voices, and hence resembles the ilisc 
of the Moon which is mkalahiki, complete with all its 
digits’] [where the similitude lies in the verbal form of 
the epithet ^sakalakalam'' being applicable to both the 
city and the Morn|,—it is just as right to regard it as 
a case of Simile, as in the case of such passages as 
' kamalamiva mukham mauojMmetat ketch util ar dud 
[‘This face, blooms beautifully like the lotus’] where 
there is similitude of quality (beauty), or of action 
(blooming), or of both.—It has been well said 
by Rudrata—‘Simile and Conjunction are clearly 
ideal figures; but in the case in (|uestion (of the 
passage ' sakakikula'/ii cted) also they are p(,>ssible, on 
the basis of the similitude in verbal expression only.’ 

Some people have held the following view: 

“ It is only those passages that do not contain 
any terms e.xpressivc! of a. common property 
e.y., ‘ the face is like the lotus ’—that can be regarded 
as instances of Simile |and tho.se that contain such 
terms fall under ‘Pun’; so tljat the pa.s.sage ‘this 
face blooms Leantifully like the lotus ’ should 
be regarded as a case of Pun i)ure anti simple 
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But this cannot be right; for if it were so, then 
there would be no instances of tlie compl(4e 
Simile (where the expression of tlie common pro¬ 
perty is essential). 

As regards Pun however, we have instances of 
it, which are entirely free from all tinge of Simile 
anti the <^ther figures of speech; <\g., in the following.— 
Deva tGam~eta pntdlamdshdndftclia nlbaiidhauani 
ToafKihdniaixtmai'ndbhumireko lokairaydtmakah 
[Which, («) as addressed to Visiui, means—‘O Visiui, 
you are the nether region, the bounds of space, 
and the land of the Immortals,—thus centralising in 
yourself all the three regions';—and {b) as .iddressed 
to the King—‘O king, you alone are the thorough 
protecitor, tbe fulHlment of all desires; you are also 
the recipient of the wind flowing from the I'oyal 
ckowries ; thus though one, you are threefold’.J;— 

If however we admit the presence of both the 
figures here, it will have to be regarded as a case of 
‘combination ’ of figures. In reality however, on a full 
review of all the circumstances, the passage in question 
(‘ the face is blooming like the lotus ’) must he taken as 
an instance of Simile ; for if it were not so, there (;ould 
be no instiuice of the ‘ Complete Simile ’ at all. 

[As in the case of Simile, so in the case of 
Contradiction also) Some people have held that 
in certain cases Pun is indicative of the ‘semblance 
of contradiction’ also, e.g., in the passage 'Ahindu- 
sundart nityam gakilldvanyabimhikd.' (‘She is 
dripping with loveliness, and is (ct) beautiful 
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OcV the Moon reflected in water {b) beautiful 
without drops) the Pun contained in the word 
'ahindnsundarV serves to indicate the ‘semblance 
of contradiction ’ (as between ‘ without drops ’ and 
‘ dripping ’.) 

This however is not right; as here also the 
case is just the reverse: it is the Contradiction that 
serves to indicate the ‘ semblance of Pun And the 
reason for this lies in the fact that there is in reality no 
such verbal Pun as has a cleiir double meaning (which 
is the necessary element in all Puns); for the 
second meaning (‘beautiful without drops’) is merely 
hinted at and is not sufficiently complete or explicit 
[the epithet ‘ beautiful without drops ’ not being- 
expressive enough to have any force). Nor is the 
mere Semblance of Pun a Figure of speech, in the 
same manner as the Semblance of Contradiction 
(Apparent Contradiction) is. 

All this leads to the conclusion that in cases like 
those cited, it is the other figures of speech that are pre¬ 
dominant and serve to indicate the mere semblance of 
Pun. For instance, in the following four passages— 

(a) ‘Sadva7nshamukldmanih’ —‘ The pearl-gem in 
the noble fcmiily [‘growing a nice bamboo’J,— {b) 'Ndl- 
pah kaviriva svalpashloko deva tnahdn bhardn *—‘C 
King, you are great, and are not qf little fa77ie, like an 
inferior poet, whose poems are insignificant;’— (c) 
‘ Anurdgavati sandhyd divasastatpurassarah aho 
daivagatishchitrd lathdpi na samdgamah f —‘ The 
evening (girl) is red in the atmosphere (full of love), and 

38 
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the Day (her lover) goes before it (is present before her), 
and yet such is the curious Avay of Destiny tliat the 
two never meet;’— {d) ^Addya chdpamachalam krtvd- 
hiHcmi gtinani vi^mnadrt^tih, yatshchitramachyuta- 
sharo lak!iyamabhdnkfmnanimtasraai\ ‘Having taken 
up the bow immovable {in the tihape of the Himalaya 
moiintaiii), piitting to it a string loont out {in the 
shape of the Lord qf Serpents), and having an arrow 
which necer momd (in the shape of Visnu), tlie Being 
with deranged vision {i\\Q Three-eyed (xod, iShiva), 
shattered his target in a strange manner;—salutation 
to Him!’;—the Figure that is predominant is, not 
‘Pun’, but respectively, (a) Partial Metaphor, {h) Dis¬ 
similitude based upon Pun, (c) Modal Metaphor and 
{d) Contradiction. 


Then again, the objector calls the Figure in 
question ''Verbal Pun’, and yet he includes it 
among 'Ideal Figures;’—what sort of principle is 
this ? 

Further, a Figure of Bpeech is only a form of 
imagery or fancy,—and this imagery can belong to 
only that (word or idea) which forms the final goal 
of the poet’s imagination; and it is only this 
(Word or Idea) that forms the substratum of the 
Figure of Speech. [So that it cannot be right to 
say that all Pun is Ideal, as the objector has heldj. 
—It might be argued that—“The words (in which the 
Pun rests) always look up to (depend upon) their 
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meanings [so tliat in the long run, tliey must he 
regardefl as idco^].”-—But the same thing happens in 
the case of Allitevation and other Figures (wliieli even 
the objector regards as verbal) ; so that wliy are not, 
tliese also called ‘ verbal ’ ? As a matter of fact, 
oven though Alliteiation and the other verbal figures 
are dependent upon the meanings of words, and also 
upon all those factors that serve to suggest a Passion or 
Sentiment and the i-est,—yet they are regarded as 
‘Figures of Speech’; [and according to the objector, 
these shoud have to be regarded as /deaZ] .— Further, 
the Excellences and Hefects of words also are to be 
regarded only as bearing upon their meanings [so that 
according to the objector these sliould all be regardeil 
as ideal, bearing upon the meaning only] . Further, 
even those Excellences, Defects and Figures that are 
i-egarded (l»y both parties) as belonging to the meaning 
or Idea are dependent upon the verbal form of the 
words; so that, on the same principle, these latter 
should be held to belong to the verbal forms only.— 
Lastly in such pas.sages as ‘'vidhau vah'e murdhni Ac.’ 
(See above), where the Pun rests in single letters, 
though the two words are entirely distinct {e.g., ‘ vidh 'C 
•AXuV'vidlm'’), yet on the mere ground of the word 
{‘vidhau’ in both cases) being such as is pronuncible 
by the same ‘effort’, it may be possible to speak of these 
as instances of ‘IdeaV Pun. 

All these points have to be left to your intelligent 
consideration. 
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Tfixt {8r>) — V. Where the letter alanine the 
form of smch objectii «.s’ the sooord and th(‘ 
like, it is the Figure Pictorial. 

Comm. —In eases where the letters arranged in 
particular ways appear in the form of (a) the sword, 
(h) or the drum, (r) or the lotus and so forth, we 
have Pictorial Poetry {i.e. Poetry with the Pictorial 
Figures). 

As this sort of poetry is extremely difficult, we are 
citing only a few examples—(«) The sword 

^Mdrdruhakrdrdmehhamnkhairdsararamham 
Sdrdrahdhafdavd nityantaddrtiharanak.mmd' 

‘May the pruineval Uma,—-eloquently enlogised 
by Shiva, Indra and Rama,—always removing 
their troubles, the centre of majesty, free from all 
anxiety, esteemed the best of women,—ordain our 
prosperity.’ 

[The words of this ver.se lend themselves to being 
arranged in the form of the sword; for which see 
Text.] 

(h) The Drum 

‘ S aval dbahuldrambhataraldlihaldravd 

Vdraldbahuldmandakaraldbahuldmald' 

‘Clean, resounding with the humming of the 
active black bees, abounding in swans, with the 
royal officers fully alive to their duties, bright even 
during the darker fortnight—[may the Autuma ever 
prosper!]’ 
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[This verse lends itself to being arranged in the 
form of the Drum, for which see Tc.r/.] 

(n) The Lotus. 

‘ Bhdsate pr(ttihhdmi■arambhdfdhatdribhd 

Bhdvitdtmd fthuhhd vdde drrdbhd raUi te sahhd' 

‘O essence of genius! your court shines res¬ 
plendent with sentiments, undeterri'd, with undimnied 
lustre, in which the true nature of the soul has been 
recognized, ever expert in debates and equal to the 
gods.’ 

[This verse can be arranged in the form of the 
Lotus; for which see Text.\ 

(d) The All-round Square. 

‘ Rasdsai'arasdsdrasdyatdkmki^atdyasd 

Sdtdvdtatavdtdsd raksatastvdstvatakmra' 

‘ O essence of the Earth! whose eyes are as large 
as the lotus, who has destroyed all illusion, and who 
is vastly generous! when you protect her, may the 
Earth, destroy the wicked and I’emain free from 
harm! ’ 

[This verse can be arranged in the form of the 
Square ; for which see Text.'] 

There are several possible varieties of this 
form of poetry; but they only serve to display the 
(perverted) ingenuity of the poet, and do not attain 
to the dignity of real Poetry; it is for this reason 
that we are not describing them here in detail. 
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Te.rt VI .— When it appears as if me and the 
same meaning is expressed by words in 
diverse forms,—it is SemhJance of Repe- 
tit ion. 

Comm. —When, on the • face of it, (there is by 
chance) an appearance of one and the same meaning, 
in words of diverse forms,—with or without meaning,— 
it is ‘Semblance of Repetition’. 

Tins— 

'lext —(«) Svbsists iti. a word ;— 

Comm. —That is, it subsists merely in a word, 
either (1) broken or (2) unbroken. Example {a) 
Semblance of Repetition in ‘broken words’— 

rivadheuI'ehasharirah sahasdrath ishtatui a ga- 

pdddtah 

Bhdti saddnatydgah stliiratdydmavanitalatila- 

kah ’ 

‘The King, the ornament of the Earth, is glorious, 
through his meekness, being the leader of archers 
longing for the destruction of enemies, whose infantry 
and cavalry are kept compact by charioteers, and who 
is quite a mounfeiin in his firmness’. 

[Here we have ‘ Semblance of Repetition ’ in (1) ‘ (Ph(( 
sharira’, (2) ' saraihi—iMt.a’ and (d) Atana-lyaga’, and 
each of these cases involves the breaking up of the words 
(1) ‘ vadhadeha (2) " Sahn.sa ’ and (3) ‘ sada ’ res¬ 
pectively.] 
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(6) Example of ‘Semblance of Repetition’ in 
iiuhroken words— 

^ Chakdmtyaiujcmdrdmdh kavtukdnari/kthetarah 

Tani/a rdjfiah suinana^o viOwlhdh jydrshrararti- 
nah ’ 

‘ Resplendent ai-e ihe King’s attendants,—who are 
happy at home, vvdio are the source of pleasure to 
him through their arts, well-disposed and learned’ 

[fhav we have the ' Semblanci' ut Repetition ’ the 
words- {!) ' (tiiuaiiU — rlint'i', {2) ' lidutuka-'anandK.'. and 

(9) ' s'O/co/.so —vihiulhah ', in neither of whieh there is a 
breaking up ot any worib] 

T(>,ct.—And also in hoth Word and Meaninri. 

Conirn. —Example— 

‘ Tantwapiirajaghanyosau kariknnja.rarudhira- 
raktakharanakharah' 

Tejodhdmanialiahprthiinianasdiiiindro harirjis- 
nuh ’ 

‘This lion, though slim, is yet mighty,—having 
his sharp nails reddened with the blood of mighty 
elephants, the receptacle of glory, the leader of the 
glorious and the brave, and ever \ictorious ’ 

[Here we htive the ‘Semblance of Repetition’ in^—(1) 
'tann-vapn \ {2) 'kari-kuiljara', (3) 'rudl(,ira-rakta\ 
(4) ‘’tejo'dkdma-inahah' and (5) 'vndro-hwir-]ii^nidi'\ 
And among these some of the words—‘ tanv ’, 
'kunjara\ "rakta'r \lhdma\ "hari' and 'jimvi —ai-e 
such as cannot be alteied without spoiling the effect 
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of the Figui’e of Speech; and to this extent the Figure 
subsists in words, and is ^vcrhaV ;—while others— 
‘vapuh,\ ‘'kari\ ‘rudhirdJ and %ndb -<£—are such as 
cjin be replaced by their synonyms without spoiling 
the effect, and to this extent, the Figure subsists in the 
meaning, and is ‘ ideal! And thus the Figure belongs 
to both, Word and Meaning. 
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thp: ideal figures of speech. 

Commentary —Tlie authoi' now tlescribes tlio 
Ideal Figures of Speech— 

I. UuAMA Si Mini:, 

Text —/, When there is .similarity of ‘p>' 0 ‘pertie.{t, 
lehile there is difference ijictroeen thi objects 
themselves), it is Simile. 

Comm .—What tlie text is referring to is the 
similarity of the properties belonging to the two 
objects of comparison (the object compared, and the 
object compared to),—and not those belonging to the 
cause and the etteet, and such other correlatives ; so 
that it is a case of Simile when the said objects of 
comparison are related to some common property. 

‘ While there is differetbee —this has been 
added with a view to distinguish the Figure, An- 
anvaya, ‘ Comparison Absolute ’. 

Text—{_Simiie is of two kinds] — (a) Complete 
and (6) Elliptical. 

Comin.— li is a ease of Complete Simile when 
all the factors are mentioned—(1) the object compared 
to, (2) the object compared to, (3) the common 

39 
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property, and (4) terms signifying similitude; and it 
is one of Elliptical Simile, when either one or two or 
three of these factors are omitted. 

Text.—The former of these is (a) directly ex¬ 
pressed and (b) implied ; and it appears (l) 
in sentence, {2) in a compound and (3) in a 
nominal affix. 

Comm .—‘ Former ’ i.e., the Complete Simile 

Such words as ‘ yathd ’, dva ’ and the like (mean¬ 
ing ‘ like,’ ‘ as ‘ just as ’ and so forth.) 

As a malter of fact, that object is recognised as 
the ‘ object compared to ’, in connection with which 
such terms (expressive of similitude) as ‘ yathd ’, ‘ iva ’ 
and so forth are used; and in this sense these terms 
serve to qualify the ‘ object compared to; ’ but the force 
of these words is such that, like the genitive case¬ 
ending, they directly express relation,ship so that in 
a passage where these terms are present, it is a aise of 
Directly Expressed Bimile.—So also, in cases where 
the affix ‘vatf is used in the sense of %va\ and 
other terms expressive of similitude in accordance with 
Panini 5.1.110 (which prescribes the use of ‘vati’ 
in the sense of similarity.) 

On. the other hand, it is a case of implied 
Simile, where the similitude is implied by the 
presence of such terms as %uXya', ‘equal’ and the 
like; this equality as expressed by the term 
‘equal’ and the like being comprehended by the 
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due i-eeognition of similarity (a) in tlio ‘object 
compared’,—wliere tlie expression used is in tb(' 
form ‘the face is equal to that {i. e. the lotus),’ (/>) 
in the ‘object compared to’, where the expres¬ 
sion is in the form ‘that (lotus) is equal to this 
(face)’, and (c) in both, where the expression is in 
the form ‘this (face) and that (lotus) are equal. ’ 
So it is also in cases where the affix ‘vai?'’ is 
used in accordance with Piinini b.l.llo (which 
prescribes the use of the affix in the sense of 
dmiJarity of action.) 

We have the directly expressed Simile 
occurring in a compound, in cases where the 
compound is formed with the term ‘iva’, in accordance 
with the Vdrtika under Panini 2.1.4 and 2.4.71 

-‘ There is nitya compounding with the term iva, 

where the case-termination of the preceding member is 
not dropped and where the preceding member takes 
the accent of its crude form. ’ 

Examples are cited in order. 

(1) [The Directly Expressed Simile, in a 
sentence .}— 

Svapnepi samarem tvdm 
Vijayashrirna muftchati. 

Prabhdvaprahhavam kdntam 
Svddhinapatikd yathd. 

‘Victory in battle leaves you not, even in a 
dream, just as a woman to whom her husband 
is devoted leaves him not, who bestows deep 
affection upon her.’ 
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(2) (The hnplied Simile, in a Sentence,]— 

‘ChuhiUth ririnahl alochandydh 

Krwlhi tarnndrunatdrahdrikdnti. 

Sarciftijaiii idamdn aficha taftydh 

Samamiti chetasi satnmadam vidhatte. 

‘He goes into raptures when he finds that 
her face and the lotus are equal,—she with eyes 
like those of the frightened fawn, and face.flushed Avith 
indignation and shining like a brilliant red necklace ? 

(3) [The Directly Expressed Smile, in a 
compound.]— 

‘Atydyit<xirniyamakdrihhiruddhatdn<.mi 

Divyaih prahhdhhirdinapdyamayairupdyaih 

Shaurirhhujairiva cluiturhhiradah mdd yo 

Lahsmivildsahhavanairbhuvanam babhdral. 

‘ The king who held this world in sway through 
the four expedients, just as Visnu does by his four arms, 
—the expedients and the arms both being ^atydyata' 
(the Expedients efficient, and the arms long), subju¬ 
gators of the wicked, glorious, resplendent and infallible, 
the abode of the sportings of the Goddess of Wealth 

[Here the simile lies in 'hhtijniriva', which is a 'iiitija' 
compoiuul does not drop the case-termination of the first 
term], 

(4) [The Implied Simile, in a compound],— 

‘ Avitathamanorathapathaprath anesu 

pragunagarimagitashrih 
Suratarusadrshah sa bhavdn ahhilasanlyah 

k^ifishvara net kasya' 
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‘O king, who is tliere i)y whom yon arc not sought 
after ?—Yon who, having your gieat exeellenee sung as 
lying in the opening of the way for desires tliat never 
remain unfulfilled, are similar to the CJelestial d'ree.’ 

(5) and ((3) [The Directly Expres^scd and the 
Implied Simile, in nominal affixes]— 

^Gdmhhh'yagarimd tasya mtyaiujaiigdhhujait- 

gavat 

Durdlohah sa Himare nidaghamhicrarcitavat.' 

‘The profundity of his depth is like that of the 
Ganga’s Ijover (Ocean); and in battle he is hard to 
look at, like the summer Sun.’ 

[ill llio tirsl soutc'iice, tlio simililiule is directly 

by the affix 'rati' in 'hhajaimavcd', whicli is used in the 
sense of 'iva', lih‘\ the term 'l>hajaii(/arat' l)eing e<iuivaleiit 
to 'hhajaiKjaftija, ica' ;—and in the second half it is implied 
unhj indirectly, by the same affix in 'ralnaral', which is 
eunivalent to 'ratnena tatyani. so that tlie affix ’rati’ in this 
case can only signify similarity o/aetion- and through this is 
implied the similitude between the enUUex aetiiiy.~\ 

[An objection is raised —“ Fiinciful Poetry has 
been defined in Ch. I as that which, endowed with 
Excellences and Figures of Speech, is devoid of 
suggestionand Figurative Poetry is Fanciful Poetry ; 
so that in poetry where there is a Figure of Speech, 
there should be no suggestion at all; as a matter of 
fact however, such is not found to be the case; for 
instance] Even in the first example cited, until we 
recognise the suggested meaning, that ‘ the constant 
attendance of Victory upon the king’, is as supremely 
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charming as the attachment of the wife to the devoted 
lover —there is no fancy, in the verse ; and a Figure 
of Speecii is nothing more than a ‘fancy’ [so that every 
one of these examples shqpld be regarded as instances, 
not of ‘Fanciful Poetry’, but of either Suggestive Poetry 
or Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion].’ 

The answer to this is that, though this is so, yet 
the examples are regarded as either ‘Suggestive Poetry’ 
or ‘Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion’, because in these 
cases the recognition of elegance follows, not from the 
perception of the tinge of Sngycstion that may be 
present, but purely from the per(;eption of the fanciful 
character of the expressed meaning itself. 

Then, as regards the presence of suggestion of 
Charm and other factors, or of Figures of Speech 
other than the one a particular verse is quoted to 
exemplify,—this will always be found in all cases. 
Hence when examples of particular Figures are cited, 
all these (concomitant issues) are entirely ignored. 

In fact, if we were to cite examples entirely 
devoid of any suggestion (of charm and other 
factors), they would be extremely distasteful. 

For these reasons, it would not be right to 
urge that in citing the above examples there is 
an inconsistency with what has been said before 
(regarding Figurative or Fanciful Poetry being devoid 
of suggestion). ‘ 


[The 19 kinds of the Elliptical Simil^^ arc next 
described]. 
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Text—The property being omitted, this {form, 
of EUipticcd Smile) would he like the fore¬ 
going {Complete Smile); but iu, that ease 
the. Directly Expressed Smile would not 
occur in a nominal affix. 

Comm. — Eroperty' — %.e, tlie common property. 
^In a nommal affix', — i.e. in such affixes as ‘'kalpa' 
‘ vd ’ and so forth ; in connection witii which we 
could have the Implied Simile only. 

(1) Example [of the Elliptical Simile, omitting the 
common property, and directly expressed, in a, sentenced] 
Dhunyasydna'nyasdmdmjasaujanyotkarsashdlinah 
Karaniyam vachashehefah satyantasydmrtamyathd. 

‘He being generous and possessed of uncommon 
gentlemanly qualities, his words, true and like nectar 
as they are, should be acted up to.’ 

[Here the common property, sim'tiu'ss, ot mvlur and 
iviinls, has been omitted]. 

(2) [Example of the Elliptical Simile omitting 
the common property, implied.\ 

‘ Akrstakarabdlo'sau sampardye parihhraman 

Pratyarthisenayd drslah krtdntena samah 
prabhuh.’ 

‘ Roaming in battle with the drawn swonl, he was 
looked upon by the enemies, as equal to the Heath-God.’ 

[Here the common property, crueUij, has been omitted ; 
and as it is the sameness of act ion that is meant, the 
tiiiniliude is ‘implied.’] . 
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(3)-(4)-(r)) [Example of the Elliptical Simile, 
omitting the common property, (a) directly expressed, 
in a compound, (6) implied, in a compound and 
(c) implied, in a nominal affix.] 

^ Karahala ivdchdrastasi/a vdgamrtopamd 
Vimkalpam mano vetsi yadi jtvasi tat sakhe ’ 

‘ You will live if you know that (a) his behaviour 
is like that of the sword, (h) his speech is almost 
like nectar, and (c) his mind is like poison.’ 

[(a) ' Kardhlila-iva' is :i 'iiityu' coiupomul, where the 
ease-termination of the tirst member is not elided, ami the 
common property ot n//OY/cro«.s7n'.s.s- is omitted ;— {h) 
' ainrtojxima ' omits the common property of -sn'mfntffix, and 
the similitude is nnplied, the term ‘ dpania ' directly express¬ 
ing merely n'seniOldncc in (jcnerdl \ —(r) ' vixakalpdin,' 

ends in the nominal allix ’ kdlpd, ’ which denotes dpproxi- 
iKdtt; rcsvmblancc in (pnwrdk and hence the idiinilc is 
an implied one, and the common property of hdrmfdl- 
nefis has been omitted.] 

Text .— {u) (7) On the omisxio7i of the ^object 
compared to', the Simile occurx in a sentence 
and in a compound. 

Conim. —(6) [Example of Elliptical Simile, omit¬ 
ting the object compared to, occurring in a sentence]— 
‘ S aalakaranaparavtsdmusiriviaranam 

na sarasakavvassa 
Disai aha od nisammai sarisam 

asanisameitena.' 
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‘ For affording pleasure to the highest senses, 
nothing is either known or seen to be equal to 
(iharniing poetry, even in its smallest part.’ 

[The object to which Poetry is compared is not mention- 
i‘(l, and the similitude is implied by the sentence.] 

(7) In this same verse if we vewA''htvvammwm' 
for ‘ kavva>‘m, ’ and ‘nunam’ for ‘ we have 

an example of the same kind of Simile oceurring 
in a, compound. 

Text.-—On the oniissicm ofva' and mch other 
ternifi {expressing siniilitnde), it occurs (8) 
in a compound, (.9) in the affix ‘ kyach ’ 
as denoting the objective, {10) in the same- 
affix as denoting location, {ll) in the affix 
' kyah, ’ {12) tn the affi.r 'na-mu-f used with 
a substantive used aceusatively, and {13) 
in the same affix used with a substantive 
used nominatively. 

C<ymm. —The term ‘ vd ’ is expressive of similittide; 
and on the omission of this term ‘ vd ’ and of others 
similarly expressive of similitude,—there are six 
kinds of Simile, as occurring—(8) in a compound, 
(9) in the affix ^ kyach' as used in the sense 
of the accusative, (10) in the affix 'kyach' as 
used in the sense of the location ; (11) in the 
affix ‘ kyah' as usetl in the sense of the nomi¬ 
native, (12) in the affix ‘nanvid' Vtith a substantive 

40 
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used accusatively, and (13) in the affix ‘ naimil ’ with 
a substantive used nominatively. 

Example of (8). 

‘ Tatah kumvAjxmathma karnirngantjcipanduna. 

Netrdnandena chandrena mdhendri digcdah- 
krtd. 

‘ The eastern (piarter was thereupon adorned by 
the Moon, a joy to the eyes, pale like the cheeks 
of love-stricken woman. ’ 

Another example of the same.— 

‘ Asitabhujagabhtmndsipatro ruhariihikdhita- 
chittachurnachdrah. 

PuJakitatcmarutkapoJakdntih pratihhaiavtkra- 
mad(M'shaneyatndHit. 

‘ This king, his sword-blade terrible like the 
black snake, and his movements inspired by 
energy, became thrilled, whereupon the freshness 
of his cheeks became manifested.’ 

(9)—(10)—(11)— 'Pauram sufiyatijanani ttama- 
rantaresd- 

Vantahpuriyati vichitracharitrachu’hchuk. 

Ndriyate mmarawani krpdnapdnd- 

VdJokya tmyn iharitdni mpatnmend.. 

‘ He treats the citizens as his children; famous 
for his wonderful deeds, he behaves in battlefield 
as if it were bis harem; and the army of his enemies, 
seeing him sword in hand, performing extraordinary 
feats in battle, come to behave like women 
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[(a) In ' fiiUlijalt,' we Inivn tlu' ’ ln/<ii:li' artix in the 
Accusative sense; (b) in ' anlahjiiirji/afi.' sve liavc the 
same affix nscfl in the locative sense, and (c) in ‘ iianyalT'.' 
we have' the affix ‘ kyau ' in the nominative sense.] 

(12)—(18)—‘ Mrdhe niddghdgh((.r)mimiihiuli(r- 

shani. pdshyanti tani pare 

Sa pnnah pdrthd^a/Hchdram m.ftcharatyavam* 

patih.' 

‘ In battle Ills enemies look upon him as they 
would upon the summef-sum; and the king him¬ 
self moves about as if h(^ wen* Arjuna.’ 

[in the tii'st sentence the 'nuiunl' affix has the torce 
ot the Accusative and in the second that ol the 
Nominative.] 

Text. —(14)—(15)— On the omission qfhoth these, 
it occurs in the ‘ koip ’ affix and in a 
compound. 

Comm .—‘0/ these two' — i. e. of the common 
property and the term expressive of similitude. 
(14) Example (of the Elliptical Simile, omitting 
both, occurring in the affix ^hnp ')— 

'Savitd vidhavati vidhurapi savitarati 
tathd dinanti ydminyah 
Ydminayanti dindni cha sukhaduhkha — 
vashtkrte nianasi.’ 

‘ When the mind is under the influence of pleasure, 
the sur\ becomes the moon and the nights become 
days; when, on the otlier hand, it is under the 
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influenoe of pain, the moon becomes, the sun and 
da.ys become nights 

[Tloro tho Similo lios in tlie 'Kvip' affix in Ihn wnnls 
'\'tf(vilarali\ and ^uainUicmanli'.~\ 

(15) [Of the same, in a compound]— 

'Paripanthimanordjyaifhatairapi durdkramah 

’ Smnpardyapt'avrtto'saii, rdjate rdjakufijarnh'' 

‘The Cfiief of Kings shines resplendent in battle, 
being unapproachable, as he is, by even the dreaming 
■ desiies of his enemies 

[Hero the said Similo lies in tho compound "rajakuii' 

Tex t — {16) — {17)—On the omission of the common 
property and the object compared to, it is 
found in a compound and in a sentence. 

Comm. — {16) *'Tuntunnanto marihisi kanta- 

akalidm keaivandih 

Mdlaikusumasarichcham lhaniara hhamanto 

na pcivihisi\ 

‘ O black bee! thou shalt perish, wandering among 
Ketaki-bowers ; but however much thou mayst wander, 
thou shalt never find anything like the Malati-fiower 

[The Simile lies in the aoiipound * inalai-linsnimna — 
.surichc/tam’). 

(17) If we rCiKl ^Kmumena samam' (in place 
of ‘ Kusymma-sarichchham ’), the same verse becomes 
an example of the same kind of ciompound as occurring 
in a .sentence, 
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Text {l8) — On the omission of th£ term expres¬ 
sive of simiUf'nde and the object corapareil, 
it oecv.rs in the affix ‘‘KyaclC. 

Comm .—‘ Ase ’ means “ nirdse, ’ ‘ on the omission. ’ 

(18)—[Example j— 

‘‘ArdtivikraniMokamhasvaraviloehanuh 

Krpdnodagrado^'dandah sa sahasrdyvdhiyati'. 

‘ Having his eyes \vi<le opened by the sight of 
liis enemy’s prowess, and arms terrible through his 
sword, he disports himself like th(^ thousand- 
armed king Kartavirya,’ 

[Here the kind’s own solf is tlu' object coiiipared: 
the Simile, occurriii!,' in the aflix 'kyaali' in the word 
'Snhrtxrajjodlnyati i means ‘disports himself like the 
thousand-armed kintt’.] 

Text {19)—On the omission of the. three, it 
occurs in a eempouwl. 

Comm. — ‘‘Three’’ —the term expressing similitude, 
the common property and the object ijompared to. 

Example ..— 

‘Tarunimani krtdvalokand lalitavUdsavith'na- 
vigrahd. 

Smarasharavisardchitdntard mrganayand 
karate munermanah' 

‘Just peeping into youthful ness, surrendering her 
body to graceful dalliance, and having her heart 
pierced by a flight of Cupid’s arrows, the fawn¬ 
eyed one captivates the heart of even the ascetic.’ 
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This verse forms an apposite example only 
when the compound ‘mrganayana' is expounded 
in accordance with the Vdrtika on Panini 2.2.24 
(as mrganayane iva nayarie ymydh), involving 
the elision [(1) of the former ‘nayane\ which is the 
‘object compared to’, and (2) of the term ‘wcr’ 

expressive of similitude; in addition to these there 
is the omission (3) also of the com'inm p 7 'operty 
of ‘fickleness.’] 

The term dyahsitulih.ilp ‘one who behaves like 
a speai-’, has been taken by some people to be an 
example of that kind of Simile which omits the 

three factors of (1) the object compared —the vrxml 
person, (2) the common property —cruelty and 
(3) the term expressive of similitude—‘vd* and the 
rest. But this is not right; as what the term 

means is ‘ayahshulena anvichchhati' ‘who be¬ 

haves like the spear,’ and what is done here is 
that ‘cruel behaviour’ is spoken of as the ‘spear’, 
and this involves the figure of Atishayohti, 
Hyperbole,—and not that of Simile with three 
factors omitted. 

These nineteen kinds of Elliptical Simile, along 
with the six kinds of the Complete Simile, make 
up the twenty-five varieties of Simile. 

As regards other varieties of Simile that have 
been described by others, we find— (a) the 
Mdlopamd, String-simile, where a single object 
is compared to several, with its two varieties— 
one in which the same common property of 
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withering appears throughout the string’—iis in 
the verse.—‘Like royal splendour, through injustice anti 
corruption,—like prowess through poverty,—like the 
lotus through frost,—she has withered through sorrow;’ 
—and the other in which diverse cotninon propei'ties are 
involved,— e. g., in the verse—‘ Like light, she is a joy 
to the eyes; like wine, she is maddening; and like sove¬ 
reignty, she attracts to herself all the world’; —anti (b) 
the Raxhauopamd, the ‘(Tirdle-simile’, where the object 
compared in the preceding Itecoraes the object 
compared to in the succeeding Simile, with its two 
varieties, as before; with the same or tliverse common 
properties; <‘.g., (A) “When the king brings together 
hosts of supplicants like waves on his hand which is 
full of water usetl in his continuous gifts of gold, his 
heart is like his words, like his heart his actions, anti his 
fame pure like his actions’;—anti (B) ‘Of tin; King, the 
l)ody is sweet like his heart, his court powerful as his body, 
and his victory irrepressible by enemies, like his court.’ 

But we have not tlescribetl these, because in the 
Krst place there are thousands of such pt)ssible varieties, 
and secondly they are not such as cannot be 
inclutled untler the Viirieties alreatly deseribetl 
above. 


\i—A nanvaya —Comparison Absolute. 

Text—When one and the same thing appears 
in a single sentence as both the '’object 
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compared^ and the ‘object compared to\ 
it is ‘Comparison Absohite\ 

Comm .—‘Comparison Absolute’ means that tliere is 
no other thing to wliich the thing described could bear 
comparison. 

Example— 

‘It is not only that possessed of exquisite loveliness, 
that woman shines as that woman herself; in fact, her 
graces also, which are the abode of the Cupid’s 
blandishments, are like her own graces.’ 


Ill— Upameyopamd—Reciprocal Comparison. 

Text — When there is (dtrmation of these two, 
it'is Reciprocal Comparison. 

Comm .—‘Of these two’ i.c. of the object compared 
and the object compared to;—there is ‘ alternation ’, 
interchange, in two separate sentences,—this means that 
there is no third thing with which eithw of them 
could bear comparison, we have ‘Upameyopamd — 
i.e. a figure, where there is ‘Upamd' —(comparison, 
of the object compared to) with the ‘Upameya' 
(object compared) itself. 

Example— 

‘His heart is like Laksmi,—Laksmi is like is 
hem’t; his splendour is like his body, and his body 
is like his splendour; his fortitude is like the earth, 
and the earth is like his fortitude.’ 
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rV— Utprehd —Poetic Fancy. 

Text—Poetic Fancy consists in the imagining 
of the thing described as {identical) with 
a similar thing. 

Comm. —‘Similar thing’— i.e. that to which it is 
meant to be compared. 

Example— 

‘O beautiful one! [ think that the beauty of 
the lotus attaches itself to your feet, on being 
happy at the idea that her born enemy the Moon, 
who brooks not her blossoming during the night, 
has had the pride of his beauty quickly suppressed 
by the splendour of the face of this lotus-eyed girl.’ 

[Here the obj(‘ct compared is the beauty of the girl’s 
teet. and this has been imagined to be the beauty of 
the lofuM fallen o)) per feet, which, in reality, is the object 
to which the former is meant to be compared.] 

In the following verse— 

■ Limpativa tamohgdni var^advdfijanannahhah 

Asatpuruiiaseveva drstirviphalatdhgatd'. 

‘ Darkness besmears the limbs as it were; the 
sky is, as it were, showering .soot; and vision has 
become as useless as the serving of a wicked 
master’;—what is done is that the pervading (of 
darkness) has been imagined to be besmearing* 

. J 

[And the spreadig of darkness has been imagined 
to be the showering of soot ; so that this is an instance 
of Poetical Fancy, and ncti Sirnife, as some people hay'e 

41 
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taken it to lie, having been misled to this- view by the 
presence of th(‘ i)article ‘/m’J 

V—Sasandehn—1 )onb If u 1. 

Text.—The etcUemeiit of a douht conetitvtex the 
Doubtful,—the distinction being asserted or 
not asserted. 

Comm. —For example, we liave the ‘ differentie 
stated,’ in the following verse— 

‘Is this the sun?—But the sun is carried by 
seven horses. Is he the Fire ?—Surely, Fire never 
flames on all sides. Is he the Death-god ?—But the 
Death-god hits the buffalo for his conveyance. Thus 
0 king, on seeing you in battle, do your enemies 
entertain various doubts. ’ 

Inasmuch as the definition speaks of tht^ 
difference being stated, it follows that we have this 
Figure, not only when the («rtainty is left (concealed 
(implied), but also when the cogitation leads on to 
certainty, e.g. — 

‘Is this the moon?—But where is the dark stigma? 
Is this the lotus ?—But where is the water gone to ? 
0 Fawn«d?yed one! that what was seen was the 
face was ascertained later on through the presence 
of sweet and elegant si^eech.’ 

But this variety of the Doubtful has been omitted 
by Rudra^a, on the ground that in this case the 
certainty is not merely suggested, as it is in that 
variety where the certainty is left concealed [and 
hence it loses its effectiveness.] 
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The following is an example of the case where 
the difference is not stated—‘In the creating of 
this woman, was the position of the creator occupied 
by the Moon, the source of effulgence ? or was it 
the Love-god himself abounding in the erotic passion ? 
Or was it the season of spring?—How else could 
the Ancient sage, whose sensibility had been deadened 
by Vedic study and whose interest had been 
withdrawn from all objects, f)e able tn create 
such a heart-ravishing body ? ' 


VI— Rupcika —Metaphor. 

Text.—Where there in non-difference bettveen 
the ‘object ccnnpared to' <ind the ‘ object 
compared,' it is Metaphor. 

Comm .—What is meant by " non-ditference' is 
that idea of non-difference which is based upon 
extreme likeness between two objects, whose difference 
is not entirely concealed. 

Text. —(i) In cases where what is imposed- is 
directly e,vpressed, it is Metaphor Universal. 

Comm .—In cases where, as the objects imposed 
upon, so the objects imposed aJ.so, are directly 
mentioned by words, it is that Metaphor which is 
called ‘ Universal ’,—in the sense that the whole 
{samusta) qf what is imposed {vastu) is its 
expressed objective {vi^aya). 
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No significance attaches to the plural number, 
in the term ^aropitdh'. 

Example [of Metaphor Universal.]— 

‘ This Nun qf the Night, white with the painting 
of the afih of light, wearing the bones of the 
stars, and delighting in vanishing' from view, is 
wandering from continent to continent, carrying 
in the bowl of the lunar disc the magi(i unguent, 
under the garb of the dark stigma. ’ 

[ Here we have the . Sitih Metaphor in the expres¬ 
sions ' jijotsna-hkmiiia '. where there is ‘ non-difl’erence ’ 
l>etween light and iixh, (2) ' f~iruk7i.<^thi where there i.s 
‘ non-difference ’ l)et ween and honea, (•?) in ' l ati ika- 

galikl, \ where there is ' non-ditference ’ between the 
Night and the Kuh. and ( 4 ) in ''•handccwiiKlrakagTila.' 
where there is ’non-difference' Ijetween the hoicfr disc 
and the hoivL] 

In connection with this verse, there is no justi¬ 
fication for the suspicion that it is a case of the 
‘dubious commixture’ [of Simile and Metaphor, on 
the ground that the compound expressions concerned 
are also capable of being construed as actually 
expressing similitude, and hence involving so many 
similes J; because in favour of its being regarded 
as ‘ Metaphor ’ there is the special reason that the 
property of ‘ delighting in vanishing from view ’ 
is one that (while actually belonging to the 
sentient Nuns) is imposed (upon the insentient 
Night). 
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Text — (2) In a cafte where what h imposed is 
directly expressed as well as indirectly 
implied, it is the Partial Metaphor. 

Oomm. —Where some of the imposed factors 
are directly expressed by words, while some are 
cognised only through the force of the meanings of 
the words,—it is ‘ partial ekadeshavivarti ’,—so 
called, because of its functioning directly {vivarta- 
nd) in one part (ekadesha). 

Example— 

‘ Jassa rananta-nrciie kare kunanlassa man- 

d al aggal a—am 

Rasasammuhi vi sahasd parammuhi hoi 

— riu.send 

■ When, in the harem of the battle-field, he takes 
in his arms the sword-blade (his beloved wife), 
the opposing army (her rival), even though passionate, 
turns away from him. ' 

Here the character of ‘ harem ’ as imposed upon the 
‘ battlefield ’ is directly expressed by the words, 
while the fact of the ‘ sword-blade ’ being the 
‘ beloved wife ’, as also that of the ‘ opposite 
army ’ being her ‘ rival ’, is comprehended only 
through the force of the meaning of the words 
employed; and thus the Metaphor, being particularly 
explicit in only a part of it, is called ‘partial.’ 

Text.—-This is complex, with all its consti¬ 
tuents. 
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Comm. —^The two kinds of Metophor just 

described are equipped with all constituents. 

[/. in these what is imposed is not only the object 
compared to. by itself alone, but alons with all its 
accessories.] 

Text —(5) That which is devoid of constitmnts 
is the Pare Metaphor. 

[When the object alone by itself is impose^!.] 

Comm.—Example —‘ While listening to songs, 
she keeps her limbs unmoved, like the doe; asks 
her friend the news about her lover, even though 
she has already heard it; she lies down within, 
without sleep; from all this f gather that the 
Love-god has begun to water th(‘ fresh sprout of 
affection in her heart ’. 

[Here, all that is imposed upon the affection is the 
character of the Sprout : and nothiiig is said regarding 
any (letailed poperties of the latter.] 

Te;vt.—The ^String ’ is like the foregoing. 

Comm. —Just as in the ’String Simile’ so in 
the ‘ String Metaphor ’ also, the character of several 
objects is imposed upon a single object. 

Example. —‘That beloved one is the stream 
of beauty, the joyous effusion of youthful exuber¬ 
ance, the touch-stone of resplendence, the abode 
of loving confidences, the tutoress of clever con¬ 
versation, the direct evidence of the illimitable 
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efficiency of the Oreator, the arrows of tlie Lf»ve- 
god and tlio <!rest-jewel of lovely women 

T<iXt (96) — (4-) fVhere as a means qf the 
desirej] imposition, there is hnposition 
qf something else, it is the Consequen¬ 
tial Metaphor ;—where the expressive 
word is either ‘ coaiescent' (in Pun) or 
‘ distinet .' 

Comm.—Exampde 

'Vidvanmdnasahamsa vairikamaldsaitkocha- 

drptadgute 

DiirgdmdrgananUalohitasamitsvikdravaishvd- 

nara 

Satyapritioidhdnadaksa oijayaprnghhdva- 

hhima prahho 

Sdmrdjyam. raravira vatsarashata)n rairifi- 

chainuchehaihkriydh 

‘ () thou, who art like the swan in the mind 
of the learned [which is like the Manasa-lakeJ ; 
like the sun in the shrivelling of the prosperity 
of your enemies [which is like the blossoming 
of the lotus]; like Hhiva in not seeking the 
shelter qf forts (which is like the longing 
for Durga]; like Fire in accepting battle [which 
is like the consuming of fuel]; like Daksa in 
attachment to truth [which is like displeasure 
with Sati] ; like Bhima in the exuberance qf victory 
[which is like being the elder brother of Arjuna]^ 
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bravest of the brave! Mayst thow continue to 
sway your empire for a hundred years of 
Brahma ? 

Here (1) the charaetei' of the ‘ swan' is 
imposed upon the ‘king’, only as a means of 
imposing (through Pun) upon the ‘ mind ’ the 
character of the ‘Manasa lake’;—(2) the character 
of the ‘Sun’ is imposed upon the ‘king’, only 
as a means of imposing (through Pun) the 
character of ‘ the blossoming of lotuses ’ upon ‘ the 
shrivelling of the enemy’s prosperity ’;—(3) the 
character of ‘Shiva’ is imposed upon the ‘king’, 
only as a means of imposing (through Pun) the 
character of ‘ longing for Durga ’ upon ‘ the not 
seeking of the shelter of forts ’;—(4) the character 
of ‘fire’ is imposed upon the ‘king’, only as a 
means of imposing (through Pun) the character 
of ‘consuming fuel ’ upon ‘the accepting of battle’;— 
(5) the character of ‘Daksa’ is imposed upon the 
‘ king ’ only as a means of imposing (through 
Pun) of the character or ‘ displeasure with SatT ’ 
upon the ‘ attachment to truth ’;—(6) the character 
of ‘ Bhiraa ’ is imposed upon the ‘ king ’ as a 
means of imposing (through Pun) the character 
of ‘ being the elder brother of Arjuna ’ upon the 
‘ exuberance of victory ’. 

Though (by reason of the Puns being such as 
do not admit of the replacing of the words used 
by their synonyms) this would be an instance of 
a verbal figure of speech, as has been already 
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explained above, and as is going to be explained 
also later on,—yet it has been mentioned here, in' 
accordance with usage (established by earlier writers 
on the subject), on the basis wliereof some people 
have called this an instance of the Partial Metaphor. 

The following is an example of the Consequen¬ 
tial Metaphor where the expressive words are 
distinct (and not coalescing in a Fun)— 

‘ O king! Ever glorious is thy arm, bringing 
about, as it does the widow-hood of the wives 
of the heroic enemies;—the arm, which is the 
post for the tying of the elephant of victory, the 
embankment against the ocean of adversity, the 
Rising Mount of the sun of the sword, the 
sporting fellow of the Goddess of Fortune, and the 
Mandara mounbiin in the process of the churuing 
of the nectai-ocean of Battle. ’ 

Here the imposition of the character of the 
‘ post ’ upon the arm is rendered possible by the 
imposition of the character of the ‘ elephant ’ upon 
' Victory ’, both of these being mentioned by 
means of separate words; similarly also with the 
other impositions in the verse. 

[The following is im example of the I’niming Coiise- 
(lueutial Metaphor]. 

‘ Alaukikamah dlokap^'akdskitajayattrayah 
Stuyate deva sadvamshamukidrattumna kairbhavdn. 

‘ O King! brightening the thi'ee w'orlds with your 
superhuman resplendence, and l)eing a pearl in the 
42 
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bamboo of t\ noble race, by whom are you not 
eulogised ? ’ 

[Here the iuipositioii of the character of 'pearl' ui^oii 
the king is made possible by the imposition of the character 
of the ‘bcunboo’ upon the ‘noble race,’ both of these lattei 
l)eing expressed by the punning word ‘ sarivaiiifilia ’]. 

[The following is an example of the non-punning 
Consequential jMetaphorJ— 

‘ Ever glorious are you, the primeval Tortoise-shtiped 
Cod! the root of the creeper of the fourteen regions! 
whose existence, infinite (in time) and unsupported, 
is never bereft of extraordinary phenomenon.’ 

[Here the imposition of the character of the ‘ root ’ upon 
the God is rendered possible l)y tlu^ im))osition of the 
character of ‘cri'eper’ up07i the ‘fourteen regions.’ l)oth of 
these latter being expressed by distinct words.] 

In botlt these cjises we have the Consequential 
Metaphor, not in the form of a ‘ strmg.^ 

There is ‘Girdle-Metaphor’ also, in such verses 
as—‘The Love-god captivjites the hearts of amorous 
men, by means (1) of the hand-like leaves of creepers, 
(2) t)f the lotus-like hands and moon-like faces of 
women, anti (3) of the lotus-like ftices of the lotuspond.’ 

This however has not been describetl here as 
there is not much charm in it. 

V U— Apah uuti —Concealment. 

Text.—When the object to he described is negativ- 
ed and another is affirmed, it is Concealment. 
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Comm .—Where the ‘object eonipiired’ is ‘negatived’ 
—declared to be unreal,—and the ‘object compared 
to’ is ‘affirmed’—declared to be real, it is tbe 
Figure of Concealment. 

Example— 

‘OParvati! This that you see is not the fully 
developed stigma in the disc of the moon shining 
with full lustre; f think it is his beloved, Night, 
fatigued by dalliance, sleeping soundly on his chest, 
rendered cool by the drops of nectar.’ 

Or again— 

‘O friend! Just see tlie ill-will borne, by the 
Love-god towards lovers already emaciated by separa¬ 
tion from their beloved : Under the pretext of black 
bees hovering over the mango-trees in the garden, 
he has applied poison to each one of his arrows.' 

Here the ideii meant to be conveyed is that 
‘what are seen are not mango-trees with black bees 
hovering al)out them, but so many arrows dipped 
in poison.’ 

Yet another example— 

‘ Verily, the r„ove-god, scorched by Shiva, has 
fallen upon the plump thighs of the Fawn-eyed 
one,—which are like the tank of the nectar of 
loveliness; as from the hole of her naval there is 
proceeding a line of smoke, in the form of the line 
of hair, whicli is the first sign of the extinguishing 
of the fire-embers of his body.’ 

The idea conveyed here is that ‘ what we see is 
not the line of hair, but the line of smoke,’ 
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Thus iiiiiy other ways of expressing this Figure 
be deduced. 


Z/VIIT— SJe^a —Paronomasia. 

Te,it.—When in « single sentence, there are 
several meanings, it is Paronomasia. 

Comm. —Where a set of words, expressive of 
one meaning, is found to have several ineanings, it 
is Paronomasia. 

Example— 

‘Udayamayate dihmdlinyannirdhnrutetardm 

Nayaii nidhanani nidrdmudrdm pi'avartayati 
kriydh. 

Raehayatitardm svairdchdrapravartanahar- 
tanam 

Vata vata lasattejahpufijo vibhdti vihhdkaraK’ 

‘ (a) The sun [ (&) the king named Vibhakara |, 
(«) the receptacle of effulgent light ( {h) posses¬ 
sing exuberant energy],—who attains {a) the Rising 
Mount I \h) prosperity], sets aside (a) the darkness 
of the quarters [ {h) the poverty-striken appearance 
of the people], destroys (a) sleepiness [(h) depres¬ 
sion], sets going (a) business-operations [ (fe) the 
performance of religious rites], puts a stop to all 
{a) free love-making [ (h) unrestrained activity],—is 
shining.’ 

As there is nothing in the shape of Context 
and the rest to restrict the denotation of the 
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words used, both, the Sun ,‘is well as the Kino-, are 
equally capable of beinp; accepted as tlu* object 
described. 


TX— SanidsoHi —Modal INIetaphor. 

T<‘.ii.—Where the other object is: implied by 
mermfi of paronomatic differentinting ad- 
jnnets, it is Modal Metaphor. 

Comm. —When a sentence descriptive of the 
object meant to be described serves to imply some¬ 
thing else not meant to be des(!ribed, through the 
force of adjectives used punningly—and not 
through any force of the object itself,—it is 
Modal Metaphor, ^Samdsok.ti\ —so called because it 
consists in a ‘statement’ {vHi) of two meanings, 
‘in brief {mmdsena.) 

Example.— 

Mahiund tujjha hdhupphamsam 

Jie .<?a ho hi idldiso. 

Ja-a-lachchhi taha hirahe 

Na hujjald dubhald nam sd.' 

'Jayalah^nn {the Glory of Victory) who felt 
a peculiar exhilaration on attaining the touch of 
your arms, is no longer bright, on being separated 
from you; in fact she is emaciated.’ 

Here the term jayalak^mV is so used (with 
such adjectives) that it expresses, not only the 
king’s lady-love, [but also the glory of victory in 
battlej. 
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X— Nidarshana —Illustration. 

Text, — Where, an impossible relation of things 
constitutes the similitude, it is Illustratio7i. 

Gomm. —It is called 'nidarshand*, because it serves 
(he purpose of nidarshand, illustrating. 

Example— 

‘Where (on one side) is the dynasty originating from 
the Sun, and where (on the other) is my limited 
intelligence : through sheer foolishness am I de.sirous of 
crossing the ocean by means of a raft.’ 

Here the (impossible) statement made leads on t(» 
the Simile that —‘a description of the Solar Dynasty 
by my intelligence would be just like the crossing of 
the ocean by a raft.’ 

Another example— 

‘When (on one side) the Sun is rising with his 
rays shooting upwards, and (on the other) the Moon is 
setting, this mountain acquires the splendour of an 
elephant with two bells hanging on its two sides.' 

The actual acquiring of the splendour of one thing 
(the elephant) by the other (the mountain) being an 
impossibility, the statement only leads on to the Simile 
that the one appears simitar to the other. 

This Figure appears in the form of a ‘String’ also ; 
—e.g. 

‘O Lord ! the man that makes an attempt to 
describe your good qualities, (a) desires to cross the 
ocean with his arms, (6) wishes to catch the moon 
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with his hands, and (<:) to juinj) over the Meru 
mountain.’ 

Text.—There is another kind of lUvstration, 
where the actiwi. itself indicates the {causal) 
relation between itself and its canse. 

Conwi. —Where the connection Ijetween the action 
itself and its cause is indicated hy tlie a(;tion itself,— 
it is another kind of Illustration. 

Example^— 

“When a low thing attains a high ])o.sition, it will 
naturally fall,”—so, saying as it were, the stone-dust, on 
the hill-top falls down when shaken l)y the mild wind.’ 

Here it is the action oifalling (of the stone-dust) 
which points to the connection hetween the action of 
fallivi.g and its cause, in the shape of the loir ‘person 
attaining to high positions. 


XI— Aprastutaprashanisd —Indirect Description. 

Text.—Where the description of an irrelevant 
thing 'points to the object meant to le 
described, it is Indirect Destiription. 

Comm. —When the description of something not 
connected with the context serves to point to, imply, 
that which is meant to he described,—it is Indi¬ 
rect Description. 

Te.r.t—It is of five kinds:—Where what is 
meant to he described is—the effect, 
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or (b) a came, or (c) Universal, w {d) 
Particular,—ivhat is actually spoken of 
is their converse {correlative)', and (e) when 
what is meant to be described is one 
thing, and what is spoken of is something 
else of the same class. 

Comm .—‘ Their converse ’— i.e. (a) cause and 
tlie rest. Examples in ordei'— 

(a) ‘“O beautiful one, don’t those wlio go out 

meet again ? Don’t be anxious for me; you are 
extremely weak ”,—while, with tears, 1 was saying 
this, she, with her eyes fixed through modesty and 
absorbing the overflowing tears, smiled and by that 
smile she indicated her joy at her approaching death.’ 

Asked for an explanation of the efect, in the 
shape of the postponement of his projected journey, 
the speaker has described here the cause [in the 
shape of the beloved’s perceptible determination to 
die on separation. | 

{(>) “ () king, the Princess is not teaching me to 
talk ; and the Queens also are sitting silent. 0 Kubja, 
feed me. Why are not the Princes and Ministers 
taking their food even at this time?”—Thus does 
the parrot in the empty turrets of your enemy’s 
houses, speak, when it is let out of. the cage by 
the passers-by, and sees the figure of its master on 
the pictures.’ 

What is meant to be described here is the fact 
that ' as soon as your enemies come to know of your 
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projected march against them, they fled away from 
their houses’; and tliis fact is the cause of the effect 
that is described in the verse. 

(c) ‘ What wonder is it to liear from liis mouth 
that a certain block-head thought the watei--drops 
upon the lotus-leaf to be so many pearls?—Hear 
something more than this—when that same person 
pioceeded to pick up the diops, they disappeared 
under the light pressure of his finger-tips, and since 
then the fool, intensely aggrieved at the thought 
of his pearls having flown a way, goes without 
sleep day after day.’ 

What was meant to be described was the Uni¬ 
versal or general fact that ‘ foolish people have 
even misplaced longings and affections,’—while what 
is actually described is a particular instance of it. 

{d!) ‘ When a man wipes away the tears from 
the eyes of his friend’s wives, by avenging him¬ 
self on his enemy, then alone does he deserve to 
be honoured, then alone is he to be regarded as 
a man, as a statesman, an abode of majesty ; and 
then alone is his life worth something.’ 

What was meant to be expressed was di particular 
statement (addressed to Narakdsurals (friend) that— 

‘ Then alone will you be deserving of praise, 
when, by killing Krsna (who has killed Narakasura), 
you will have alleged the anguish of Naraka’s 
wives ’; while what is actually expressed is a 
general statement (without reference to any particular 

case). 

43 
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(c) Of that case, where while what is meant 
to be described is one thing, what is actually 
described is something else of the same class,—-there are 
three varieties, according as the indication of one thing 
by another of the same class is done (1) by a Pun, 
or (2) by Modal Metaphor, or (3) by mere similarity. 

Examples in order— 

(1) ‘ One may deviate from the standard of 
manhood, he may lower himself by begging, he may 
even demean himself,—^he may do all this if there¬ 
by he save the woi'ld ; —this was the way shown 
by the Noble Person.’ 

[ What is meant to 'oe described here is a certain 
noble benefaclor of men. while what is described is an¬ 
other noble benefactor in the person of Visnu ; and this 
latter is made to point to the former by means of 
such paronomatic expressions as are applicable to both 
cases. 3 

(2) ‘O Moon, when the sun rises you become 
deprived of your lustre; what is proper for you 
then is to avenge yourself, and not to fall upon 
his feet [ borrow his light-rays ]. If this has been 
done by you when you hati become impoverished, 
then are you not ashamed ?—or, that you even 
now show yourself in the sky may be due to your 
nervelessness [ coolness of your light 

[ What is meant to be described here is the behavior 
of a certain hnpuverishedpe7'son‘, and this is indicated by the 
description of another impoverished person in the shape of 
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the Moon ; and this is done through Modal Metaphor based 
upon the Pun involved in the words ' padaffiahal}’ and 
‘ jadadhamata.’] 

(3) ‘What has the wretched Ocean done with 
the water that he has received from the mouths of 
rivers? He has rendered it brackish or poured it into 
the Submarine Fire, or thrown it into tlie innermost 
recesses of the Nether World.’ 

[What is meant to be described is a spendlhriff, and this 
is indicated by the description of the spendthrift Ocean ; and 
this is done through mere similarity between the two 
persons.] 

In some cases of this last kind of Indirect 
Description, what is implied is not necessarily imposed 
(or fastened) upon what is directly expressed. As 
in the following verse.— 

‘There are many people who, with the help of 
boats, are able to cross the ocean which has covered 
with water the face of the Earth and also the 
innermost recesses of the Nether World; if, however, 
somehow or other, the ocean were by chance to be¬ 
come emptied, who would be able to even look at 
the holes and cavities in it ?’ 

[Here the implied meaning is that ’ for the people it 
is best that the king, if wicked, should remain prosperous ; ’ 
but the directly expressed description of the ocean itself 
being quite apt, it is not necessary for the former to be 
imposed upon this latter.] 
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In other cases the said imposition is essential; 
as for instance, in the following verse.— 

‘ Who are you Sir ?’—‘ Know me to be the fate- 
stricken Shdhhotaha tree.’—‘You talk as if you were 
disgusted with life.’—‘ You have guessed rightly.’— 
‘ But why so ?’—‘ I am going to explain : This 
banyan tree that lies to the left of the road, is 
attended by all pedestrians, while to me, though 
I am standing on the road, does not belong even 
shade enough for rendering help to others.’ 

[What is implied here is the condition of a lowborn 
person whose gifts have been refused by a qualified reci¬ 
pient ; and the imposition of this upon the expressed des¬ 
cription of the tree is essential, since the ideas described 
can never belong to any such entity as the tree.] 

In still other cases, there is only partial im¬ 
position; for instance, in the following verse— 
‘That curious process wherel)y the tongue was 
reversed; the fickleness of ears; vission incapacitated 
by intoxication to descriminate between himself and 
others;—what is the need for saying more ?—All 
this you have forgotten, O brother black bee! 
and you still stick to this elephant, with an 
empty trunk [hand] ;—whence this peculiar attach¬ 
ment? 

[Here what is implied is the relation between 
an unappreciating master and a devoted servant; 
and this is imposed upon the case described, of 
the elephant and the black bee]—The imposition 
here is only partial ; as ‘the reversal of the tongue’ 
and ‘ emptiness of the trunk’ are not such 
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circumstances as would justify the abandoning of 
the elephant by the bee; it is only the ‘fickleness of the 
ears’that would justify it; while the presence of the 
‘intoxicating’ rut would render the elephant all the 
more attractive to the bee.— 

[And the imposition in this case is done through the 
Puns involved in ‘reversal of the tongue’, ‘ fickleness of the 
ear’ and ‘emptiness of the hand’]. 


Xn— Atishayokti —Hyperbole 

Text. {100 — 101) — It is to he known as the 
Hyperbole —(a) when the object to be 

described is indicated as swallowed by the 
other’, —(6) when the object to he described 
is represented as another’, — (c) when 
there is an assumption introduced by some 
term meaning ‘'if' ;—and {d) when there is 
reversal of the normal order of sequence 
between a cause and its effect. 

Comm. —(a) When the ‘ object compared’ is re¬ 
cognised as swallowed within the ‘ object compared 
to’,—it is one kind of Hyperbole. Example— 

‘A lotus is found in a place without water;—two 
blue lotuses are found in a lotus;—all these three 
are found on a golden creeper;—and that creeper 
is tender and lovely; —what a series of portentous 
phenomena I’ 
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The face (and the eyes and the body) are 
represented as ‘swallowed by’ (identified with) the lotus 
(the blue lotuses and the golden creeper). 

(6) It is the second kind of Hyperbole, when that 
same object (to be described) is represented ‘as another,’ 
as something different. Example.— 

‘Her tenderness is something quite different; quite 
ditferent too the briglitness of her complexion; this 
young girl is not the creation of the ordinary ‘Creator.’ 

[Here the idea expressed is that the ‘tenderness’ and other 
things are quite different from the ordinary tenderness and 
the rest.] 

(c) It is the third kind of Hyperbole,, when there is 
‘assumption’, —?’.e., of an impossible idea through the 
use of ‘some term meaning if ’ —t.e., of the term ''yadi' 
or ''chet\ 

Example— 

‘ If the body of the Moon at night were to be spot¬ 
less, then alone could her face suffer the insult of being 
equalled.’ 

(c?) It is the fourth kind of Hyperbole, when, for 
the purpose of indicating the powerful efficacy of the 
cause, the effect is described as appearing before its 
time. 

Example— 

‘ Malatis’ heart was occupied by the arrow of the 
Love-god; and it was only after that that you, 0 loved 
of women, coming within the range of her vision 
(occupied it).’ 
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[The idea here expressed is that ‘so powerful was 
the effect produced by her seeing you that she fell in 
love before she actually saw you.’] 


XIII-— Prativantupamd —Typical Comparison. 

Text. —Typical Comparison is that where, a 
.single common property stands twice, in 
two sentences. 

Comm. —When the common property is tnen- 
tioned, both in the sentence speaking of the 
‘object compared’ and that speaking of the‘object 
compared to ’—but in separate words,—since the 
repetition of the same words has been described 
as a defect,—is called. Typical Comparison, ‘ Prati- 
vastvparna,'’, so called because the position of the 
‘ object compared to ’ {upanidna} is occaipied by what 
is expressed by a sentence (vastu) 

Example. — 

‘Having once occupied the position of the Queen, 
how can she revert to the position of an attendant ? 
Verily, a jewel marked with the figure of a god does 
not deserve to be worn.’ 

[The common nvoperty, ‘impropriety,’ is mentioned 
in both halves of the verse, Init in different words.] 

In the following verse we have the ‘Stringed 
Typical Comparison ’— 
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‘ What is the wonder, If fire burns etc.’ 

(See above). 

Similarly may other forms be illusti-ated. 


XIV.— Drstdnta —Exemplification. 

Text. — Exert!pitjication jV the reflectional represent¬ 
ation of all these. 

Comm. —Tlie *Drstdnta' is so called because therein 
is perceived (‘ drsta ’) the ‘ definite recognition ’ 
(‘ anta ’) of ‘ all these ’— i. e., of the Common Property 
(the object compared and the object compared to). 

Example.— 

‘ As soon as you are seen, her heart, inflamed 
with love, becomes calmed ; it is only in the light 
of the moon that the flower of the Lily-plant 
blooms.’ 

Here we have Exemplification per similarity. 

[ (a) The king, (h) the girl, (c) the heart (d) the infla- 
mation of love and (e) the becoming calmed, being reflected 
respectively in (a) the moon, {b) the lily plant (c) the 
flower, (d) the withering caused by the sun’s rays, and 
(e) the blooming]. 

Exemplification per dissimilarity we find in the 
following.— 

‘ When you, who delight in valorous deeds in 
battle, extended your hand towards the sword, your 
enemies became shattered; it is only in the absence 
of the wind that dusts lie undisturbed.’ 
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XV— Dipaka —Illuminator. 

Text {lOS). —(a) When the {eomraon) property 
belonging to several objects—that to be des¬ 
cribed, as well as those not to he described, 
—occurs once,—and (6) when a single subs¬ 
tantive occurs m connection with several 
verbs,—it is the Illuminator. 

Comm. — {a) When a ‘ common property —in the 
shape of an action and so forth,—belonging to ‘ several 
objects, that to be described, as well as those not to be 
described — i.e., the object compared anti the objects 
compared to, —is mentioned only once, it is Illumi¬ 
nator, ‘ Dipaka ' ; so-called because the term express¬ 
ing the property, though occurring only once, ‘ illumines ’ 
the entire sentence. 

Example :— 

‘ The wealth of iniseis, the head-jewel of serpents, 
the mein of lions, and the breasts of girls belonging to 
noble families,—how can these be touched until they 
are dead ? ’ 

(0 It is nhmiinator also wlitm a single substan¬ 
tive occurs in connection with several verbs.— 

Example :— 

‘ The newly-wedded wife, when brought to the bed, 
perspires, shrinks, turns, moves away, closes her eyes, 
casts side-long glances, rejoices within herself, and longs 
to bestow a kiss ? 

Text.—It is the Stringed Illuminator where what 
precedes imparts excellence to\whatfollows. 


4t 
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Comm. —If what follows is helped by what pre¬ 
cedes it,—then we have the Stringed Illuminator. 
Example.— 

‘ Sahgrdmdnganmndgatena ’ etc. ’ (See above.) 


XVI— Tulyayogttd. —Equal Pairing. 

Text.—The single mention qf a ‘property as>, 
belonging to a number of things qf the same 
kind constitutes Equal Pairing. 

Comm .—‘ Things of the same kind ’— {a) all 
being such as are meant to he described, {i.e. 
objects compared) or (5) all being such as are not 
meant to he described {i.e., objects compared to). 
Examples in order.— 

(а) ‘ Panda k^dmam vadanam etc., etc.' (see 
above.) 

[Here the property, beiny indicative of the disease, is 
common to several things, every one of which is meant 
to be described]. 

(б) ‘In the presence of your eyes, lovely and 
elegant, what is the line of white, red and bluddotuses ? 
—And the Nectar, the Moon and the Lotus have been 
subdued, at a single stroke, by your face ’. 

[Here the properties are described as belonging to 
two sets of things. Both of those to which the eyes and 
the face are compared . 
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XVII~F yatireka —^Dissimilitude. 

Text.—The dissimilitvde, of the other, to the 
^object compared to\ cxrnmtutes^ the figure 
of the same name. 

Comm. — ‘ Of the other ’— i.e., of the object 
compared. 

‘ Dissimilitude ’—Superiority. 

[Example ]— 

‘ The Moon, though reduced again and again, 
really rises also again and again; but youth 
0 beautiful one, once gone, never returns; so cease 
and be propitiated.’ 

Here the ‘ superiority,’ belonging to ‘ youth ’ 
(which is the object compared), lies in its ephemoral 
character (in which point it is superior to the 
Moon, the object compared to). So that the 
assertion of some people that “ this verse depicts 
the ‘ superiority ” of the object compared to (the 
Moon) over the object compared (youth) ”, is not 
right. 

Text.—It is of twenty-four kinds :—(i) When 
the ground {qf dissimilitude) is mentioned ; 
{^-4) the three eases where the said 
ground is ivot mentioned;—each of these 
(four) has the similitude either expressed 
by word or expressed by meaning, 
implied’,—and each of these (twelve) 

again occurs in a paronomatic word also. 
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Gonmi .—2%e ground of dissimlitude — i.e., the 
ground of the superiority of the object compared, and 
the ground of the inferiority of the object compared 
to ;—when both these are mentioned [it is one 
kind of Dissimilitude];—where one or the other of 
these, or both, are not mentioned [we have the 
three other kinds of Dissimilitude];—we have 
those four kinds, when the comparison is expressed 
by words; another four kinds, when each of the 
said four has the comparison expressed by 
meaning;—and yet another four kinds when each 
of them has the comparison only implied;—thus 
there are twelve varieties (of this figure). —Each 
of these occurs also in paronomatic expressions 
(expressions with double meanings),—and thus we 
get the twenty-four varieties of Dissimilitude. 

Examples in order —(1-4) ‘To this person, 
possessed of great dignity, pride did not come,—-as it 
does to other inferior persons,—when he suppressed 
his enemies with the help of his sword only.’ 

The person described being^ ‘possessed of great 
dignity and the other persons being ‘ inferior ’, are 
the grounds of Dissimilitude;—and when either 
one of these is not mentioned, and when both of 
them are not mentioned, we have the other three 
varieties.—In this case, as the sentence contains 
the word ‘ iva ’, the comparison is ‘ directly expressed 
by words 

(5) ‘This person, possessed of great dignity, 
did not become proud,— anyatuchchhajanavat, like 
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other inferior persons,—when he suppressed his 
enemies with the help of his sword only.’ 

Here the comparison is ‘ expressed by the meaning’, 
as it is expressed by the affix 'vati', which denotes 
similarity. 

(6) ‘This beautiful-eyed woman subdues the 
spotted moon with her spotless face, which has 
subjugated the loveliness of the lotus’. 

In the absence of any such term as 'iva'/tnlya’ 
and the like (which could express it), the comparison 
here is only ‘implied’. 

(7) Jitendriyatayd mniyagvidydvrddhani^evi- 

nah 

Atigddhagunasydsya ndhjavad bhahgurd gundh. 

‘ This man, possessed of unfathomable excellences 
and devoted to persons of sound learning, having 
subjugated his senses,—his gunas (qualities) are 
not ephemeral like the gunas (threads) of the 
lotus. ’ 

Here the affix ‘ vati ’ is synonymous with ‘ iva ’ 
and the term ‘ guna ’ contains a Pun. , 

(8) ‘ Akhandctmandalah shrtmdn pashyai^a 

pfthivlpatih 

Na nishdharavajjdtu kaJdvctikcdyamdgatah' 

‘Lo, this blessed Lord of the Earth, with an 
unbroken stretch of empire, has never been deprived 
of his splendour, as the full Moon is of its digits. ’ 

Here the affix ^vati^ is used in the sense of 
‘ iva ’, and there is a Pun upon the term ‘ kald. ’ 
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Just as we have the ‘Stringed Typical Comparison’, 
so it is possible to have the ‘ Stringed ])is8imilitude ’ 
also; of which also we may deduce the number of 
varieties (as in the ease of simple Dissimilitude). Of 
these we are exemplifying only a few. 

^Saravanna vi^amadr^tih harivanna vihho 

vidhutavitatavr^ah 

Ravivanna chdtiduhsahaharatdpitahhuh 

kaddchidasi 

‘You, O Lord, are never vi^amadr^ti, partial,—as 
Kara is vii^amadrsti, possessed of three eyes<\ you 
are never vidhutavitatavrsa, one who has shaken 
off the all—important Dharma,—as Hari is vidhuta- 
vitatavr^a, one who has destroyed the huge demon 
Vrsasura; you are never atiduhsahakaratdpitabhuh, 
one who has oppressed the world with very unbearable 
taxes,—as the Sun is atiduhsahakaratdpitahuh, one 
who has heated the Earth with his extremely un¬ 
bearable rays’. 

Here the affix ‘vati' is throughout used in the 
sense of ‘ iva ’ and there are^uns upon the terms 
‘ vi§ama ’ and the rest. 

‘ Nityoditapratdpena triydmdmilitaprabhah 

Bhdsvatdnena hhupena hhdsvdne§a virdrjitah' 

‘ The Bhdsvdn, Sun, who has his glory suppressed 
at night, has been subdued by the bhdsvdn, resplendent, 
King whose glory is ever manifest’. 

Here the comparison is ‘implied’, and there is 
Pun upon the term ^bhdsvdn’. 
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Another example of the same kind— 

‘ S vachchhdtmatd gunasamul lasitenduhim ba'it i 
Bimbaprabhddharamakrtrirnahrdyagandhani 
Yundmativa pihatdni rajariisu yatra 
Trmdm jahdra madhu ndnanaynahgandndm 
‘ During the nocturnal drinking bouts, though 
the wine allayed the desire of the young men 
for drinking, yet women’s faces did not allay their 
desire for kisnng ; — the wine («) rejecting tho 
bright disc of the Moon, (6) hearing the likeness 
(f the red Bimba fruit, and (c) possessed of natural 
fragrance ; and the face, {a) resembling the shining 
Moon, (h) with lips resembling the Bimba fruit, 
and (c) with natural fragrance. ’ 

In the absence of any such terms as ‘ iva ’ Hulyai 
and the like, the comparison is found to be ‘ implied ’ 
by the epithets with double meanings. 

In this manner, other varieties are also possible, 
even in the absence of any separate mention of 
words capable of being used with double meanings. 
These also may be illustrated in the same manner 
as above. 


XVIII.— Akfepa —Hint. 

Text. — When something desired to he said is, as 
if, suppressed, for the purpose of conveying 
a special idea, it is Hint ; and it is (f two 
kinds, as having its subject, either {a) about 
to be mentioned, or (b) already mentioned. 
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Comm ;—When something is desired to be said, 
and is such that cannot be entirely ignored,—and 
the speaker, anxious to convey (or emphasise) the 
idea, either (a) of its being something, that cannot 
be spoken of, or {&) of its being something too 
well known (to be spoken of),—suppresses it,— 
i.e., he makes what appears to be a suppression of 
it; and this suppression may be such as has its 
subject either (a) about to be mentioned, or (b) already 
mentioned;—and these are two kinds of the figure Hint, 

Example an order :— 

(a) ‘ 0 ! come, 1 shall tell you O cruel one! 
something about a cerfiiin person;—or no ; I shall 
not say it;—when she has taken an inconsiderate 
step, let her die !’ 

[ What is ‘ desired to he said ’ here is the extreme 
paug of separation Ixdiig borne by the girl ; and in order 
to convey the idea that it is something indescribable, the 
speaker suppresses it ; and the subject is not mentioned, 
it is only about to he uwnlioiied. ^ 

(i) ‘ Moon-light, pearl-necklace, sandal-juice, the 
fluid flowing from the lunar gem, camphor, 
plantain-roots, bracelets of lotus-stalks, and lotus- 
leaves,—all these act like sparks of fire upon 
her, on account—Ah !—of yourself, who have taken 
possession of her heart;—Woe to me !—what is the 
use of saying it ?—I shall not say it. ’ 

[ Here what is desired to be described is the love— 
pang of the girl under separation ; and in order to convey 
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the idea of its being too well-known, the speaker suppresses 
it,-but only after the subject has been already mentioned. ] 

IX.— Vihhdvand —Peculiar Causation. 

Text.—Peculiar Causation consists in the mention 
of the effect, even though there is denial 
of the cause. 

Comm. —When, even though the cause, in the 
shape of a particular action, is denied, the appearance 
of the effect of that cause is described, it is Peculiar 
causation. 

Example.— 

‘ Even though unstruck by the blossoming creeper 
she felt pain ; even though not stung by the black 
bees, she turned aside ; even though not shaken by 
the lotus-leaves, she swerved round [ all this by 
reason of her love-pangs.]’ 

XX.— Vishe^okti —Peculiar Allegation. 

Text.—Peculiar Allegation consists in the oniis' 
sion to affUrni the effects, even when its 
causes are present in full force. 

Comm. —When, even in the combined presence 
of all its causes, the effect is not affirmed, 
it is Peculiar Allegation. It is of three kinds—(a) 
having the reason (of the non-appearance of the 
effect) not mentioned, (b) having the reason mentioned 
and (c) having the reason such as is inconceivable. 

Examples in order— 

45 
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(a) ‘ Though sleep had ceased, the Sun had risen, 
the friends had come to the door, and the lover had 
slackened the impetuosity of his embrace,—^yet the 
woman did not move away from the embrace.’ 

[Here the reason for the non-appearance of the effect, 
which consists in the depth of the woman’s feelings, is not 
mentioned.] 

(b) ‘All obeisance to the Love-god of impi-essible 
prowess, who, though consumed like camphor, is 
yet puissant over every individual! ’ 

[Here we have the reason mentioned, in the shape of 
the ‘ irrepressible prowess ’ of the god.] 

(c) ‘ Glorious is the Love-god, who single-handed 
conquers the three worlds, and whose power was 
not wrested bv Shiva when he deprived him of his 
body.’ 

[The destruction of the bodj’ would be sure to bring 
about the destruction of the power ; and the reason, why 
Shiva did not do the latter wherb-he did the former, is one 
that we cannot conceive of.] 


XXI— Yathdsahkhya —Symmetrical. 

Text.—The Symmetrical consists in the orderly 
connection among things mentioned in a 
definite order. 


Comm. —Example- 
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‘O Lord, how wonderfuHs it that, though single, 
you live in three ways—in the hearts (a) of enemies, 
(6) of learned men and (c) of fawn-eyed women,— 
producing in them, (a) .pain, (6) joyous feelings and 
(c) love, through {a) the force of your valour, (6) 
your humility and (c) your amorous sportings.’ 


XXII— A rthd ntaranydsa —Transition. 

Text.—Where either a Universal ora Particular 
is supported by its converse,—either through 
similitude or otherivise,—it is Transition. 

Comm. —When, either through similitude, or dis¬ 
similitude,—a Universal is supported by a Particular, 
or a Particular is supported by a Universal,—it is 
Transition. 

Examples in order— 

{a) ‘To persons whose minds are enveloped in 
their own defects, even the most beautiful thing 
appears to be the reverse: a person suffering from bile 
sees the snow-white conch also as yellow.’ 

[Here a universal statement is supported by -a particular 
case, through similarity.^ 

(b) 'Susitavasandlahkdrdydmi etc. etc.,’ (see 
above). 

[Here a particular statement is supported, through. 
similarity, by a Universal one.] 
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(c) ‘It is on account of the evil nature of good 
qualities that the capable person is employed in a ^ 
difficult task ; the worthless bull, whose shoulder is not 
hardened by work, sleeps comfortably.’ 

[Here a nnh'et snl case is supported by a. particular one, 

- , but through dissimilarity.] 

{d) ‘Oh, much harm has been done by my life 
that I have had to say such a disagreeable thing! 
Blessed are those thsit have died without witnessing the 
calamity of their friends.’ 

[Here the particular is supported by the universal, 
through dissimilarity.] 


XXIII— Virodh a —Contradiction 

Text.—When something is spoken of as 
contradictory, even when there is no 
contradiction, —it is the Figiire Contradic¬ 
tion. 

Comm. —When, as a matter of fact, there is no 
real contradiction between two things, —and they are 
spoken of as if they were contradictory,—it is the 
Figure Contradiction. 

Text. — {1 — 4) The Universal contradicted hy 
the four, {l) Universal [(;^) Quality, (3) 
*. Action and (4) Substance], — (3 — 7 ) the 
Quality contradicted by three [i.e. Quality, 
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Action and Suh$tance\^ — (S — 9) Action con¬ 
tradicted hy two {i.e. Action and Suhtance] 
—and {10) Substance contradicted hy Sub¬ 
stance ;—thus this Figure is of ten kinds. 

Examples in order—(1) [Community contradicted 
by Community.] 

‘0 handsome one! at the sudden thunderfall of your 
separation, fresh lotus leaves, bracelets of lotus —stalk 
and such other things appear to the fawn-eyed one, like 
heaps of flaming fuel.’ 

(2) [Community contradicted by Quality ]— 

‘O king! in your presence Mountains become devoid 
of height. Winds become motionless, the Ocean devoid 
of depth, and the Earth extremely liglit.’ 

(3) [Community contradicted by Action]— 

‘ How wonderful it is that you perform, with the 
dust (of the battlefield) the toilet of your enemies, 
whose heart is in the battle, and by obtaining the hold 
of whose necks your sharp sword became reddened 
(impassioned) and acquired smoothness (affection).’ 

(4) [Community contradicted by Substance]— 

‘ It is strange that Visnu, who creates, protects and 
destroys tlie universe with ease, becomes, when 
occasion presents itself, a small fish.’ 

(5) [Quality contradicted by Quality]— 

‘ The hands of Brahmana-woraen, which had 
become hardened by the handling of the wooden 
pole, in the course of household duties, have, during 
your reign, become soft like the lotus. 
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(6) [Quality contradicted by Action]— 

‘The words of the wicked, even though soft, burn 
the hearts of wise men; and the words of gentle¬ 
men, even though harsh, are a source of joy, like 
the sandal-juice.’ 

(7) [Quality contradicted by Substance]— 

‘Verily, Parashurama was a wonderful object of 

creation, under the uninterrupted shower of whose 
arrows, the Krauncha mountain, though hard as stone, 
became soft like the fresh lotus.’ 

(8) [Action contradicted by Action]— 

^ Parichchheddfitah etc., etc., (See above.) 

(9) [Action contradicted by Substance]— 

‘ With our hearts restless through desire (for water 
and riches), we approached the Ocean, thinking it to be 
the one reservoir of water and also the storehouse of 
gems;—but wdio could know that the Sage (Agastya) 
would hold the ocean, with the fish and alligator flutter¬ 
ing in it, in his hands and quaff it oft' in a moment? ’ 

(10) [Substance contradicted by Substance]— 

‘ O Ornament of the Earth! when you stand on 
the bank of the river Ganga, she becomes the 
Yamuna, by contact with the rivulet of the ichor 
of your intoxicated elephants.’ 


XXIV —Svabh d vokti —Natural Description. 

Text. —When, of the child and other things, 
their own action and f(yrm are described ,— 
it is Natural Description. 
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Comm. —‘ Their own ’ - i. e., (the Action and the 
form) as subsisting in themselves. ^Form' —Colour 
and shape. 

Example.— 

‘The horse, rising from sleep, extends his hind 
legs, stretches his body enlarged by the three dips 
on its back, brings his mouth to his chest, with 
his neck curved ; and flutters his dusted mein; his li))s 
quivering on account of his desire for grass ; and softly 
neighing, he is scratching the ground with his 
hoofs.' 


XXV.— Vyajastuti —Dissembling Eulogy. 

Text. — When, what, on the face of it, is praise 
or disparagement, turns out to he other¬ 
wise,—it is Dis.sembling Eulogy. 

Comm. —The name ‘ Dissembling Eulogy,’ ‘ Vyd- 
jastuti’, is applied to this figure in the sense that 
it is an eulogy ( \sUf,ti') in the form of, or through, 
dissimulation (‘ vydja ’) 

Examples in order— (a) [Disparagement turned into 
Praise]— 

‘O King, excepting yourself, none else is the 
foremost among persons whose minds are devoid of all 
consideration for those dependent upon you; and apart 
from Laksmi, the Goddess of Wealth, no where is 
shamelessness to be found: you are giving away the 
Wealth—^goddess who has come to you in hundreds 
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of ways, and though thus she has received the 
ill-treatment of being given up, she continues to 
reside in yourself alone 

[The meaning is that the King is very generous and 
charitable, and continues to be prosperous. This idea is 
expressed by the idea that though Laksml has come to 
seek shelter under him, yet he is constantly giving her 
away; and even so she persists in living with him ; the 
King is inconsiderate and the Goddess has no sense of 
self-respect.] 

{b) [Praise turning with Di.sparagement]— 

‘O Ocean, who has easily subdued the Bodhisattva! 
What is the u.se of many words ? There is no one 
who, like you, has taken the vow of benefitting 
others; inasmuch as you help the desert by sharing 
with him the burden of ill-fame arising from its 
disinclination to benefit thirsty travellers’. 

[This is apparently a Praise ; but it really means the 
disparagement of the Ocean on the ground of its water 
being unfit for drinking.] 


XXVI— Sahokti —Connected Description. 

Text—Where one tvord is expressive of two 
things, through the force, qf some synonym 
of the word ‘saha' {along with),—it is 
Connected Description. 

Comm. —Where, a word, which really denotative 
of one thing, comes, through the force of some word 
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denoting ‘along with’, to bring about the idea of 
both things,—it is Connected Description. 

Example— 

‘ () beautiful one, at her separation from you, her 
breaths become long drawn out, cdong with the 
nights and days; her flow of tears continue to drop, 
along loith the bracelets ; and the very hope of life 
becomes feeble, along with her slender body 

Here the properties of («) ‘ being long drawn out ’ 
[(&) ‘dropping’ and (c) ‘becoming feeble’] as applying 
to («) ‘breaths’ [(6) ‘tears’ and (c) ‘hope of life’] 
are directly expressed by the words; but to the (a) 
‘night and days’, [ (&) ‘ bracebits’, and (c) ‘slender 
body ’], they are applicable only through the force 
of the term ‘ along \vith 


XXVIl— Vinohti —Privative Description. 

Text—That is Privative Description in which 
one thing, without the other, is cither (tt) 
not beautiful o?’ (5) the contrarg. 

Comm .—In one kind, one thing, without the other, 
is not beautif ul, and in the other, it is hcautifiil. 

Examples in order—(«) ‘Without the Night, the 
Moon is not beautiful; without the Moon the Night 
is only dense darkness; and without both these, the 
love-dealings of lovers do not shine’. 

(6) ‘ In the absence of the fawn-eyed one, this 
Prince is expert in astonishing feats of quick 
46 
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intelligence; and in the absence of that friend, his 
heart is as beautiful as the moon’. 


XXVIII— Parivrtti —Exchange. 

Text—When there if< mn interchange between 
equal or unequal things,—it is Exchange. 

Comm .—‘ Parivrttih ’— i.e., the figure named 
‘ Parivrtti Exchange. 

Example— 

{a) ‘The wind imparts graceful movement to the 
blossoming creepers and receives their unrivalled 
fragrance; (6) these creepers, on the other hand, 
draw to themselves the eyes of travellers, and gives 
to them pain, physical and mental, as also perplexity 
and nervelessness’. 

Here in the former half, we have an interchange 
between two equal things; and in the latter an 
inferior thing is exchanged for a superior one. 

(c) ‘O king! your haughty enemies, having accepted 
in battle the stroke of various kinds of weapons, 
have made over to you this earth in such a manner 
that her relationship with you shall never cease.’ 

Here a superior thing is exchanged for an inferior 

one. 


XXIX— Bhdvika— Visualisation. 

Text—When past awl future things are dekne- 
ated as if they were before the eyes,—it is 
Visualisation. 
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Comm.—' Bhvtahhavindh '—‘past and future ’"a 
copulative compound. 

This figure is ' Bhdvika' in the sense that 

it represents the poet’s intention {bhdva). 

Example— 

(a) ‘I see that there was collyrium in your eyes ;— 
(6) and I perceive your body as going to be adorned 
with ornaments 

[n {a) there is ‘ visualisation ’ of the pmt 
(collyrium), and in {b) that of the fvfnre (orna¬ 
mentation). 


XXX— Kdvycdihga —Poetical Reason. 

Text—When a reason is expressed either {a) by 
a sentence^ or {b) hy a word,—it is Poetical 
Reason. 

Comm. — {a) The Reason expressed by a sentence— 

‘From my bodily incarnation I infer, O Shiva, 
that in my previous birth, I never bowed down 
to You ; and bowing down to You now, and there¬ 
by becoming liberated, I shall not have a body 
and hence shall not bow down to Yo»i in the 
future; both these faults of mine, please pardon, 
O Lord’. 

(6) Reason expressed by several words.— 

‘ Her body is such as sufters pain even on being- 
struck with soft Sirisha flowers by her loving friends 
in sportive jokes; and it is against such a body that 
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you liiive rais^ed your weapon ; so fall on your head 
tins arm of mine, resembling the missile of the Death 
—God.’ 

[This is an instanc(‘ of the I’eason being expressed l)y 
Sfiwiril —not liy a siui/rncr ,—because it is expressed 

by the words ‘ shmti'ainiipaksipatnh', whicli, in the 

absence of a finite verb, cannot be regarded as a complete 
srittfinroj] 

(c) Reason expressed by a single word.— 

‘ Piiintings of ash, fare thee well! String of beads 
may good befall you! Oh, .for the line of steps ad¬ 
orning the house of Parvati! Today I tun being- 

admitted by the gretit God who has been propitiated 

by me, into that dense darkness, which is called 
‘Liberation’, which is going, to deprive me of the light 
of the pleasure of waiting upon you !’ 

Here, in (tt) the omission of obeisance during the 
preceding tind coining births is the otuise of the two 
faults ’.—in {b) the rasing of the weapon is the reason 
for the falling of the arm ; and in (c) the depriving 

of the light of pleasure is the cause of the ‘dense 

darkness’. 


XXXI.— Parydyokta —Periphrasis. 

Text.—Periphrasis consists in such description 
- as is independent of the ordinary deno- 
trative relation between the expressive woi’d 
a,nd the expressed, meaning. 
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Comm .—When n cei-tain fact is deserihed l)y words, 
tlu’ougli the irnplioative (suggestive) function,—and 
not througli tlie ordinary relation between the expres¬ 
sive woi’cl and tlie expressed meaning,—it is Peri- 
phcm.% ‘ ParydyoUa ';—so called because wliat is safe/ 
{^uhta') is by other meana (purydya). 

Example— 

‘Even though long'standing, the love of residence 
was renounced by intoxication and self-respect, in 
regard respectively to the face of Airiivata and the 
heart of Indra.’ 

The particle‘‘even though’ serves to imply 
that ‘ Airavata’s face and Indra’s heart became bereft 
of intoxication and self-respect ’; and this idea so 
suggested is the same that is directly expressed by the 
words themselves [the expressed iiK'aning also being 
that ‘ Intoxication and self-iespect renounced their love 
of residing in Airavata’s face and in Indias heart’]. 
But the manner in which the implication is made is 
not the same in which the same idea is directly 
expressed. ATe have an analogous instance in the case 
where upon seeing a white ox ivalhing, one has the 
complex notion‘the white ox is walking’; and here 
what this cognition expresses is exactly what the man 
had previously perceived (in the abstract); but the 
manner of the later (tognition is different from that 
of the preceding perception : the pre(*eding perception 
(being in the indeterminate form) apprehended the 
object {ox)) not as distinct from, and related to (the 
other two factors, the quality of whiteness, and the 
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action of walking), while the subsequent cognition does 
actuall_y appreliend it a,s so distinct and relatetl. 


XXXIL—17(^d««-Exalted. 

Text.—The Exalted coudsts («) in the Exalta¬ 
tion of the thing ; 

Oomm. — '’Exaltation' —being endowed with pros¬ 
perity. 

Example— 

‘ The pearls dropping from necklaces snapped in 
dalliance, which have become reddened by the foot-prints 
of lascivious girls walking about in the court-yard, 
are dusted aside with broom-sticks; mistaking them 
for pomegranate-seeds, the sportive parrots pick up 
these pearls;—that all this happens in the houses of 
learned men is the effect, O King Bhoja, of your 
munificence.’ 

Tevt. —(b) It consists also in the. repi-esentation 
of great beings as adjnncls {to the thing 
exalted). 

Comm .— ’’Adjunct —being subordinate,— i.e., to the 
thing described. 

Example — 

‘ This is that same forest residing wherein Rama, 
bent upon obeying the words of Dasharatha, with the 
help of his arms, brought about the destruction of 
demons.’ 
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(Here the fact of Rama being an adjunct, a resident, 
of the forest serves to exalt the latter; it is the forest, 
which is the predominating factor] and not the Heroic 
Sentiment; as this latter is itself only a subordinate 
factor. 


XXXIII— Samuchchaya —Concatenation. 

Text. — (a) It is Coyt,catenation, tvheyi, while one 
cause cond'ncive to the effeet in questiwi 
being already present, ayiother also turns out 
to he eonducive to it. 

Gonim- — I.E., when one (^aiise conducive to the 
effect to be described is already present, otlier causes 
are also mentioned,—it is Concatenation. 

Example— 

‘ Irrepressible are the arrows of the Love-god; my 
beloved is at a, distance; my mind is extremely anxious; 
our love is deep; age young; life-breath very hard; 
family pure; the feminine character is incompatible with 
firmness; the season is helpful to the Love-god; the 
God of Death is incapable (of putting an end 
to my life); ray friends are not sufficiently clever;— 
how then can this (*ruel pang of separation be 
borne ? ’ 

‘The arrows of the Love-god’ are enough to make the 
pangs of separation unbearable; and in addition to this 
are raentional the (>ther circumstances conducive to the 
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same effect,—such as tlie helovecl being at a distance 
and so fortli. 

It is this same iigufe of Concatenatim which 
appears in the form of («) ‘the combination of good 
things’, {b) ‘the comi)ination of bad things’ and (c) 
‘the combination of good and bad’ [which three have 
been described by Riidrata and others as distinct 
figures of speech]. That is why these are not described 
by us separately. For instance, in the example 
quoted above, we have ‘the combination of bad things’; 
while we have ‘the combination of good things’ in the 
following verse:— 

‘The family is untainted, appearance gentle, mind 
full of learning, the strength of arm sufficient, wealth 
extensive, sovereignty unimpeded; all these circumstan¬ 
ces arc naturally agreeable; and it is only natural that, 
on account of these, this man becomes arrogant; but to 
you, 0 King, these saitie only serve as means of 
restraint.’ 

In the following verse, there is ‘combination of good 
and bad’, inasmuch as the fact of the ‘Moon’ {good) 
being ‘dim’ (bad) alreatly being a ‘dart,’ several other 
darts are mentioned (which also are combinations of the 
good and the bctd )— 

‘The Moon dim during the day,—the woman with 
faded youth,—the tank devoid of the lotus,—the 
illiterate mouth of a handsome person,—the master too 
much attached to wealth,—the gootl man always in 
trouble,—the wicked man at the King’s Court,—these 
are the seven (.larts in my heart.’ 
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Text. —(6) It is another hind of the same figure 
{Concatenation) when qualities and actions 
are {described as) simultaneous. 

Comm .—The compound fiimakriyalf is ex¬ 
plained as meaning (1) ‘ two qualities’, (2) ‘two ac¬ 

tions ’ and (3) ‘quality and action’. 

Examples in order:— 

(1) [Concatenation of two simultaneous quali¬ 
ties) —‘O King, having shattered the forces of your 
enemy, your army quickly became bright, and the faces 
of the wicked became faded.’ 

(2) [Concatenation of two simulttxneous actions )— 

‘This unbearable separation from my beloved has 

come about suddenly; and on account of the appearance 
of fresh clouds the days are going to be free from heat 
and lovely.’ 

(3) [Concatenation of a quality and an actioii )— 

‘ O Indra upon Earth ! your eyes, bearing the beauty 

of the white lotus, fallen upon your enemies, became 
reddened, and there clearly fell upon them the glances 
of misfortune.’ 

It would not be right to assert, either that the 
factors ‘concatenating’ should subsist in different things, 
or that they should subsist in the same thing; because 
we meet with such instances of ‘concatenation’ as—(c*) 

‘ he blandishes his sword and spreads his fame’ [where 
the substratum of both actions is the same, the 
King];— {b) ‘you wield the sword in the battle- 
held, and the gods are uttering words of praise in 
47 
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heaven’ [where the substrates of the two actions 
are different]. 

XXXIV Parydya —Sequence. 

Text. —(a) When one thing occurs successively 

in more than one, it is Sequence. 

Comm. —When one thing (1) subsists or (2) is 
made to appear, in several things, it is Sequence. 

Examples in order— 

(1) [One thing existing in several]— 

‘0 poison! by whom has been ordained this 
successively higher series of your residences ?—First of 
all in the heart of the ocean, then in the throat of Shiva, 
and now in the words of wicked men!’ 

Another example of the same kind— 

‘ Formerly this rdga (redness) was seen in your 
bimba-like lips only; but now O fawn-eyed one, the 
same {rdga— attachment, love) is perceived in your 
heart also.’ 

Though here the 'rdga' spoken of is not exact¬ 
ly the same in the two cases, yet (through the 
sameness of sound) the two are felt to be one and the 
same; hence the citing of this as an example here is 
not wrong. 

(2) [One thing made to appear in several]— 

‘The hearts of the demons, which were concentrated 

entirely on the Wearer of the Kaustubha-jewel (when 
he appeared as the Enchantress), were turned by the 
Love-god towards the bimba-like lips of their wives.’ 
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Text. —(b) Whan the process u inverted, it is 
another hind {of Sequence). 

Comm .—When several things successively (1) 
subsist, or (2) are made to appear, in one thing,—it is 
another kind of Sequence. 

Examples in order— 

{1) ‘ Strange it is that at first the words of the 

wicked, sweet and agreeable, clearly indicate the 
presence of nectar, and yet they indicate also the 
presence, in their heart, of poison, the source of 
delusion.’ 

{2) ‘ That low-walled hut,—and tliis palace which 

receives its light from heaven; that faded cow,—and 
these cloud-like herds of bellowing elephants; that 
mean sound of the pestle,—and this sweet music of 
women; it is a wonder that this Brahmana has been 
transported into this condition in so very few days.’ 

The renouncing (of one set of things) and accept¬ 
ance (of another) by the same agent is not what is 
meant to be emphasised here; hence this cannot be 
regarded as a case of ‘Exchange.’ 


XXXV —A numdna —Inference. 

Text.—It is the description of the Prohans and 
the Probandum that constitutes Inference. 

Comm. — ‘Probans )—the Keason, the ‘Middle 
Terra’, which fulfills the threefold condition of (1) 
subsisting in the ‘Minor Term’, (6) being concomitant 
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(with the ‘Major Term’) and (3) being non-concomitant 
(with the contrary of the Major Term). 

‘Prahandum' —the constant concomitant of the 
‘Major Term’ and the ‘Minor Term.’ 

Example .— 

‘Because the heart-piercing arrows constantly fall 
upon that object towards which these girls with wave¬ 
like eyes turn their eye-brows,— therefore (it follows 
that) the angry sovereign Love-god, with his hand 
adorned with the drawn bow and arrow, is always 
running before these girls.’ 

The mere inversion of the premises and conclusion 
(which has been regarded by some pe()ple as a distinct 
figure) does not constitute any charm; hence it has not 
been described. 


XXXVI— Parihara —Insinuation. 

Text.—Insinuation is description %vith significant 
epithets. 

Comm. — 'Description' —of an object qualified by 
the said epithets. 

Example .— 

‘Archers,—brilliant, self-respecting, honoured Avith 
riches, who have made their reputation in wars, neither 
combining nor differing among themselves,—are 
anxious, even at the risk of their lives, to fulfil his 
wishes.’ 

Though it is true that by the recognition of 
‘Irrelevancy’ as a defect, ‘relevancy’ or ‘significance’ 
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lias already been admitted (as an exellence), —yet there 
is a certain charm brought about by the bringing 
together of a number of significant epithets as applying 
to a single object; by reason which this has been 
included under ‘Figures of Speech.’ 

XXXVII— Vydjokti —Artful Assertion. 

Text.—Artful Assertion conAAs in concealing, 
by some artijice, the unhidden character of 
a thing. 

Comm. —When the form of a thing, not explicit in 
itself, somehow becomes explicit,—and yet such form 
is, by some artifice, concealed,—it is Artful Assertion. 

. This is not the same as ‘ Concealment' (see above), 

. because in the present ORse there is no possibility of 
any similitude between the object descritied and that 
to which it is compared. 

Example (of Artful Assertion )— 

‘May Shiva protect you,—he being smilingly 
looked upon by the ladies in the harem of the King of 
Mountains, when he,—having a thrill anti such eftects 
produced in himself by the touch of Parvati’s hand 
offeretl to him by her father, and feeling confused at 
the consequent omission of the details of the marriage- 
rites,—blurted out—“Oh, how cold are the hands of 
the Snow-mountain!” 

Here the thrilling and the trembling (the 
latter being among the ‘other effects’),—though 
really appearing as the calm effects (of the 
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feeling of Love aroused by the touch), are described 
here as the etfects of cold ; and as in this manner 
their real character is ‘ concealed we have here a 
case of Artful Asftertion. 


XXXVIII— Parimhkhyd —Exclusion. 

Text.—Where something, either (a) asked or 
(h) unasked, on being mentioned, serves to 
exclude other things similar thereto,—it is 
said to he Exclusion. 

Comm. —When a certain thing, known by other 
means of knowledge, is mentioned by words, and 
in the absence of any other pui’pose, serves the 
purpose of exclusion of other similar things,—then 
it is Exclusion. The said ‘ mention ’ is found to 
be preceded by (in response to), as also not preceded 
by, a question ; and in both cases what is excluded 
may be implied or directly expressed ;—thus there 
are four varieties of this figure. Examples in order.— 

(a) [Preceded by question—the Excluded im¬ 
plied]— 

‘ Q. What is it that deserves to be attended upon 
by men ? A. The excellent proximity of the 
Havenly River.—Q. What is it that should be medi¬ 
tated upon in seclusion ? A. The two feet of Visnu— 
Q. What is it that should be honoured ? A. Virtue— 
Q. What is it that should be desired? A. Mercy, by 
the presence whereof the mind leads on to Liberation.’ 
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(6) [Preceded by question—the Excluded express¬ 
ed ]— 

‘ Q. What is the real ornament in the world ? A. 
Reputation, not jewels.—Q. What deserves to be done ? 
A. The good of a gentleman, not misdeeds.—Q. What 
is unimpeded vision ? A. Intelleet, not the eye.— 
Who else, but you, knows the real difference between 
good and evil ?’ 

■ (c) [Not preceded by question—the Excluded 
implied]— 

‘ There is obliqueness in your mass of hair ; redness 
in your hands, feet and lips;—hardness in your 
breasts and fickleness in your eyes. 

{d) [Not preceded by question,—the Excluded 
expressed ]— 

‘ Devotion to Shiva, not to riches; addiction to 
learning, not to women, the weapon of love ; anxiety 
for reputiition, not for the body ; all this is found 
in nearly all good men.’ 

XXXIX— Kdranmidld —The String of Cairses. 

Text. — Where {among a number of things men¬ 
tioned), each preceding one appears as the 
cause of each succeeding one,—it is the 
String of Causes. 

Comm. —‘ Yathottaram ’,—of each of the suc¬ 
ceeding. 

Example— 

‘ Control over the senses is the cause of good char¬ 
acter ; excellence of qualities is obtained from good 
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character; by the excellence of qualities people become 
attached; and the attachment of the people brings 
about prosperity.’ 

The figure ‘ Hetu ‘ Cause defined (by Udbhata) 
as consisting in ‘ the dilineation of the affect as not 
different from the cause —has not been mentioned 
here, because such an identification, being of the 
nature of statemerits like ‘ Butter is longevity ’, can 
never be an ornament of speech, (a Figure of Speech), 
because there is no charm in it. In the example 
also that has been cited of the said figure,— 

‘ Aviralakamalavildmh 

Sakaldlimadashclia kokiIdnandah 

Raviyoyameti mniprafi 

Lokotkanthdkarah kdlah. ’ 

‘ Now is come the lovely season, which bears the 
beauty of dense lotuses, during which the black bees 
are humming in exuberant joy, which is a source of 
felicity to the Cuckoo, and brings longings in the minds 
of men ’;—the presence of poetical charm has been 
declared to lie in the presence of the soft Alliteration, 
and not in that of any such Figure of Speech as Cause. 

As a matter of fact, this Figure ‘Cause’ is 
the same as what has been described above as 
‘ Poetical Reason ’. 

XL— Anyonya —Reciprocal. 

Text.—When two things are productive qf . 
each other, through an action,—it is the 
Reciprocal. 
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Comm .—When through a single action, two 
things appear as the cause of each other,—it is 
the Figure called ‘ Keciprocal 

Example.— 

‘Tanks add beauty to the lakes, and the lakes 
add beauty to the swans; these two only serve 
to improve each other’. 

Here the two things spoken of are the ‘cause’ 
of each other through the Common Action of 
‘ beautifying ’. 


XLI .—U ttara —A nswer. 

Text. —(a) Whtn from the hearing of only 
the ansiver, the premm'ptio'ii of the ques¬ 
tion is made, —(6) or, when the question 
being there, an ineoneeivable anstver is 
given, and this more than once,—it is 
Answer. 

Comm. — {a) It is one kind of Answer, where 
the statement embodying the question is presumed 
from the hearing of the answer. 

Example— 

‘O trader, whence could we have ivory or tiger- 
skins, so long as my daughter-in-law with lovely 
locks lives in my house ?’ 

The assertion here made leads to the pre¬ 
sumption that it is in answer to the request of 

a likely purchaser to the following effect—‘ I am 
48 
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seeking for ivory and tiger-skins, give them to me 
and receive their price 

This figure is not the same as ‘Poetical Rea¬ 
son ’; because the nature of the figure ‘ Answer ’ 
is not the same as that of Poetical Reason, as 
the answer here is not the productive cause 
of the question (as it is in Poetical Reason.) 

Nor is it the same as ‘Inference’, as it does 
not involve any mention of the Probans and 
Probandum as subsisting in a single substratum (as 
it is in Inference). 

For these reasons it is best to regard this 
Amwer as a distinct Figure of Speech. 

(&) It is the second kind of Answer when, 
after the statement of the question, there follows 
an answer which, being beyond the reach of 
ordinary comprehension, is ‘ inconceivable ’.—As 
the single mention of such question and anwser 
would have no charm, it is added ‘ this mm'e 
than once ’. 

Example— 

‘What is perverse? The ways of destiny.— 
What is difficult to obtain ? Appreciative men.—What 
is happiness? A good wife.—What is unhappiness? 
The presence of wicked men’. 

In the ‘Exclusion with question’, what is aimed 
at is only the exclusion of other things while in 
the present figure the import rests entirely in the 
expressed meaning only;—herein lies the difference 
between these two Figures. 
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LXII. —S uktima —Subtle. 

Test.—-Where u subtle fact somehotv noticed, 
is expressed to awther person, hy paeans 
of some property,—it is the Subtle. 

Comm .—' Somehow '—Threugli uppearance or ges¬ 
tures and so forth. 

‘ Subtle ’—Cognisable only by presons with keen 
intelligence. 

Example— 

‘ A certain friend, noticing the kuhkuma paint 
on her neck blurred by perspiration from the girl’s 
face, smiled and painted the sword in her hand, with 
a view to indicate her male character. ’ 

What is depicted here is that on seeing the appear¬ 
ance of the girl, her friend understood that she had be 
haved like a male; and this idea she very cleverly ex¬ 
pressed to her by the painting of the svvoi'd,—the proper 
place for the sword being in the hand of a male only. 

Another example-^ 

‘The clever girl, noticing from the meaning glan¬ 
ces of her lover that he was desirous of knowing 
the time of assignation, closed up the lotus with 
which she was playing’. 

Having noticed, from a mere gesture, that the 
time for assignation was what was sought after, the 
girl very gracefully gave him the information by the 
closing of the lotus, which pointed to the niglxi 
as the time. 
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XEIIL—^Sara—Climax. 

Text.—Climax is the successive rising in the 
excellence of things to the highest 'pitch. 

Comm,—'' Par madhi\ —that of which the ^ para' 
highest pitch, is the ‘ avadhi limit ; it is at that 
limit that the excellence, rising by degrees, rests. 

Example— 

‘ The Earth is the essence of the kingdom; the 
city, of the Earth; the palace, of the city; the bed, 
of the palace; and of the bed, the lovely woman, 
the all-in-all of the Love-god’. 


XLIV.— Asahgati —Disconnection. 

Text.—When there is representation of two 
properties, which hear to each other the 
relation of cause and effect, as subsisting, 
at the same time, in totally different places, 
—it is Disconnection. 

Comm —As a rule, the effect is found to appear 
in the same place as its cause; e.g., the smoke (is 
found in the same place as fire); under the cir¬ 
cumstances, if two properties, one of which is the 
cause and the other its effect, are described as 
appearing, at the same time, in different places,—on 
account of some peculiar circumstance,—it is the 
figure Disconnection, ''Asahgati', —so called because 
it involves -the abandoning of the natural connection, 
‘ sahgati between the cause and its effect. 
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Example— 

What people say as to the pain belonging to 
the person who has the sore is not true; the cut 
of the teeth is on the cheek of the newly wediled 
wife, while the pain appears in her co-wives.’ 

Though it does imply an inconsistency (which is 
a form of Contradiction), yet the figure is not the 
same as ‘Contradiction’; as in this the ‘inconsistency’ 
appears only in the form of two things appearing 
in two distinct substratfi; while in ‘Contradiction’, 
the inconsistency really lies in two things subsisting in 
the same substratum; though this fact has not been 
stated (in the definition of ‘Contradiction’ given before), 
—that it is so is clear from the fact that what is 
of wider application (in the present case, ‘ contra¬ 
diction ’) is made applicable to only those cases 
that do not come under what is of narrowei’ 
application (‘ Disconnection ’, in the present case.) 

[Hence it is that when ‘ disconnection ’ is found to be 
applicable to cases where the two things are represented as 
subsisting in dijftirent substtrata, it is only right that the 
scope of ‘ contradicton ’ should be restricted to cases where 
they are described as subsisting in the same substratum.] 

And it is under this understanding that examples 
have been cited above (of the figure of ‘ Contradiction.’) 

XLV.— S amddhi —Convenience. 

Text. — When, through the help of other causes, 
the fulfilment of o/n [effect is described as 
becoming easier,—it is Convenience. 
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Comm. —When a certain work, Commenced by an 
agent (with one set of accessories), becomes accom¬ 
plished without nmch trouble, with the help of other 
accessories,—it is the figure named ‘Convenience’. 

Example.— 

‘ As I was going to fall on her feet, with a view to 
pacifying her indignant feelings, luckily the thundering 
of clouds appeared, for the purpose of helping me.’ 

XLVI .—S ama —Compatible. 

TeM. — When the connection {between two things) is 
considered to he right and proper,—it is the 
Compatible. 

Comm. —When the connection between any two 
definite things is regarded as right and proper,—the 
idea being that ‘ this is commendible ’—it is the 
Compatible. It is of two kinds,—(a) where the 
connection is between two good things,, and (6) where 
the connection is between two bad things. 

Examples— 

(a) ‘This fawn-eyed one is the touch-stone of the 
excellence of the creator’s art; your Majesty, being un¬ 
rivalled in beauty, have relegated the' Love-God to a 
lower position ; that a proper connection between these 
two has luckily come about constitutes the undisputed 
sovereignty of Ijove.’ 

(b) ‘Strange, strange, extremely strange is 
this that the Creator has, by chance, been the 
ordainer of one Compatible phenomenon that when the 
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large quantities of Nimba-berries had to be eaten, 
the beings selected as expert in eating them were 
the crows’. 


XL VII.—Ff^'awa—Incongruous. 

Text. — {1S6 — 127). — Where —(«) between two 

things no compatibility can come aboi.it. 
by reason, of extreme dusiniilitude, — (b) 
where the agent does not obtain the fruit 
of his action., but comes by an adverse 
effect, —(c) (d) where the quality and 

action of the cause are incompatible res¬ 
pectively, with the quality and action 
of the effect.—it is held to be the. In¬ 
congruous. 

Comm. — {a) In a curie wliere the two thingri 
are so entirely incompatible, that any connection 
between them is conceived of as purely impos¬ 
sible;— {b) where, tlie Agent, commencing an act, 
does not only fail, by reason of the failure of his 
operations, to obtain the fruit that he sought k) 
obtain from that act, but, on the contrary, obtains 
an adverse effect, which he never desired;—and 
(c) {d), where, even though the effect resserables 
the cause, yet their qualities and actions are 
mutually contradictory;—this is the four-fold. In¬ 
congruous, ‘ Vi§ama\ so calleil because it is the 
rever.se of ‘congruity’ {Sama). 
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Examples in order— 

(a) ‘ Where on one side is the large-eyed one, with 

body more tender than the Shirisha flower, and where, 
on the other, is the fire of love, terrible as straw-fire’. 

‘The hare, fearing the son of Simhikd (lioness) 
took refuge under the Moon; and yet there also 
it was swallowed by another son of Simhikd (Rahu)’. 

(c) ‘It is strange that, touched in batlle by 
his hand, his sword, black like the Tamdla tree, 
brings forth fame, white like the autumnal moon, 
which adorns the three worlds.’ 

(c?) ‘0 lotus-eyed one, thou impartest extreme 

joy, and yet the separation, brought about by thee, 
consumes my body.’ 

Here the action of wipartmg joy (belonging to 
the cause, the woman) is incompatible with the 
consuming of the body (which is the action of 
the separation, the effect produced by that woman.) 

Similarly, the same Incongruity may be traced 
also in such verses as the following— 

‘ The Being who sleeps in the ocean, by whose exten¬ 
sive stomach the worlds had been swallowed, at 
the time of dissolution, was swallowed (so to say) 
by a certain citizen, with her eye only partially opened 
through the intoxication of love.’ 


XLVIII— Adhika —the Exceeding. 

Text — [1^8) — When, of the Container and the 
Contained, both of which are large, the 
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respective Cmitained and Containey', though 
really smaller, are described as larger ,— 
it is the Exceeding. 

Comm .—‘ Ashrita ’ is the Contiiined, and ‘ Ashraya* 
is its Conteiner; wlien, l)otli of theta being large, 
their respective Container and Contained, though 
really smaller than the former, are described as 
larger,—for the purpose of delineating the superiority 
of the object described,—this constitutes the two 
kinds of the figure ‘Exceeding.’ 

Examples in order— 

(ti) ‘ O King, the inside of the three worlds is really 
extensive, inasmuch as the lUiiss of your fame, 
though really too large to be contained, becomes 
contained in it.’ 

[Hero the container, the three world.s, is represented' 
as larger than the contaitn’d, fame]. 

(h) ‘ Visnu,—in whom, when be had withdrawn 
hiiaself at the time of the ‘cositiic dissolution, the 
worlds became freely contained,—could not contain in 
his body the joy produced by the arrival of the saint’. 

[Here the contained, joy, is described as larger than 
the container, Visnu’s body.] 


XLIX— Pratyanika —Hostile. 

Text — {129) It is the Hostile, when a person, 
unable to injure his enemy, is described 
as offering an insult to a 'relative yf that 


49 
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ewmy,—such description tet^ding to eulogise 
this latter. 

, Comm. —A man has .an enemy who is ever in¬ 
sulting him, and whom he himself is unable to 
injure; under the circumstances, if he offers an in¬ 
sult to some one else dependant upon that enemy, 
—which action of his tends to add to the prestige 
of this latter,—it is called the figure ‘Hostile,’ ' Pra- 
tyanika’’-, —so crdled because it is anological to the 
case of the ‘ substitute of an army ’ {anika). —Just 
as, having to fight with an army, one, through 
ignorance, fights with something else that appears in 
itself,—so, in the case in question, the enemy being 
the person to fight, the person goes out to fight a 
relation of his. 

Example.— 

‘ You are one who have subdued the ))eauty of 
the Love-god, and 0 beautiful one, she is attached to 
you; for this reason tlie I./Ove-god, though hated as it 
were, strikes her simultaneously with all his five arrows.’ 

Another example— 

‘ Being unable to injure Visnu himself,—with 
whom his enmity was brought about by the cutting 
off of the head,—Bahu even now, continues to attack 
the Moon, who resembles the beautiful face of Visnu.’ 

The moon in this ciuse, though not related directly 
to Visnu, is repi’esented as related to him indirectly 
—i e., being related to the face wliich is directly 
related to Visnu. 
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L. MiUta —The Obscured 

Text (130 )—When one thing ?.*>“ Ohsctired hy 
another, through a common characterhtic, innate 
or adventitious,—it Is the obscured. 

Comm .—Between two things tliere is a certain 
common (diaractei'istic, which may Ije cither (a) 
innate or {h) adventitiousi;—through this, vvlien one 
of those things is obscured, (liidden fi-om view) by 
the other, by reason of this latter being naturally 
more powerful,—this is the figure Obscured, which 
they declare to be of two kinds; of which the 
following are the respective examples— 

(ff) [The obscuring being done through an innate 
characteristic]— 

‘The eyes are tremulous in the corners; words 
sweet and artful, the movement graceful and lan¬ 
guid, the face extremely lightall this has appeared 
naturally in the tender body of the fawn-eyed 
one through lasciviousness; so that no sign of in¬ 
toxication is perceptible in her l>ody.’ 

The tremulousnoss of the eyes and the other 
signs are natural characteristics, common to lasci¬ 
viousness 'and intoxication,—all of them being found 
in the latter also. 

[And through these, the more powerful, i.e., better 
known, lasciviousnesn, servos to oliscuve, hide from view, 
the iufo.ricnlioii.^ 
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(6) [Where the obscuring is done through ad¬ 
ventitious characteristics]. — 

‘When, with minds full of fear of being attack¬ 
ed by you, your helpless enemies are living in the 
caves of the Himalaya,—even though they have 
their bodies thrilled and shivering, their fright is not 
perceptible even to the most intelligent.’ 

The feeling of cold, which is implied by the 
force of the character of the Himalaya, is something 
adventitious (not innate to the body); and hence 
thrill and the shivering also, which are affects of 
that feeling, are adventitious conditions ; and these 
are ‘common’, being found to be present in the 
ease of fear also. 

[And here the more apparent thing, the cold due to 
the Himalaya, serves to obscure the other thing, fear.] 

LI— Ekdvali —Necklace. 

Text—Where [among a number <f th%ngs'\ the 
succeeding thing is either [a) affirmed or 
(&) denied, as qualifying the preceding 
things,—it is the Necklace, which is of 
two kinds. 

Comm. —When among a number of things, when 
one succeeding thing after another, is found to be 
either (a) affirmed or denied, as belonging to the 
proceeding,—it is the figure which the learned call 
‘ Necklace ’; and this is of two kinds, of which the 
following are the respective examples. 
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(а) [Where tliere is a affirmation. |— 

‘ Tlie (ity there containwl excellent women; the 
excellent women were adorned with heauty ; theii- 
heanty was teeming with lasciviousness: and lascivi¬ 
ousness is the weapon of the Love-god 

(б) [Where there is denial].— 

‘It is n(,»t water which does not contain heautifnl 
lotuses; it is not lotus which does not contain the 
hidden black bee; it is not a black bee which hums 
not sweetly; and it is no humming which does not 
captivate the heart.’ 

In the former example (a) we have the affirmatmi 
of a series of qualifications viz., the exctdlent women, 
of the city,—the beauty, of the women, through their 
body,—lascivious graces, of the beauty,—and the 
character of weapon, of the graces. And in the 
latter example, (&) we have a denial of a series of 
qualifications, which Ciin be similaily explained. 


UI. —Sniarana —Reminiscence. 

Text .— When on the perception of a thing similar 
to it, there is rememherance of an object as 
previously perceived,—it is lieminiscence. 

Comm. —When a certain object, with a cerhiin well- 
defined character; has been perceived at some time,— 
and, at some subsequent time, on the perception of a 
t hing similar to it, which serves to arouse the impression 
conducive to i-emembrance, if it becomes remembered 
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I'ust as it liad been perceived before,—this would 
constitute Reminiscence. 

Example— 

‘ When the ripples of water flowed into the deep 
navels of the girls with tremulous eyes, the celestial 
damsels were reminded, by the cooing sound therein 
produced, of the cooing issuing from their own 
throats during dalliance.’ 

Another example— 

‘ ‘ Bow down to the thrill in Krsna’s body, which 
appeared at the recollection of his Pdfiehajanya 
Conch, at the time when, he held with his hands 
Yashoda’s breasts with his lips at the nipples.’ 

LTTL— Bhrdntimdn —^Illusion. 

Text.—When there is cognition of another thing, 
at the sight of a thing similar to it,—it is 
IJlusion. 

m 

Comne. —‘Ji!’ and the term ^another thing', refer 
to something not forming the subject of the statement; 
—what is ‘ similar to it ’ is, in the present context, the 
thing that forms the subject-matter of the statement;— 
when at ‘ sight ’, or perception of this latter, there 
appears a cognition (idea) of it as the ‘other’,— i.e., 
the thing not forming the subject of the statement, 
—it is the figure ‘ Illusion ’. 

This is not the same as either Metaphor or 
Hyperbole ; as in these latter there is no real 
illusion, while in the present instance, the illusion 
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is manifest, as is clear from tlie fact that the name 
‘ Illusion ’ is applied to it in the literal sense. 

‘ When the cat sees the moon’s rays on the 
bowl, it mistakes them for milk and proceeds to lap 
it; when the elephant sees them entering through 
the interstices in the trees, it mistakes them for the 
lotus-stalk, and proceetls to collect them; when the 
woman sees them on her bed, at the end of 
dalliance, she mistakes them for her cloth and proceeds 
to pick them up:—Thus the moon, madtlened with 
his resplendence, deludes the whole world.’ 


LIV. Prati'p(.( —The Conver.se. 

Text. — {a) Where there is diseardiv.(j of the 
object compared to, or (b) trhere that 
object itself is treated, with a vieiv to its 
being condemned, as the object compared ,— 
it is the Converse. 

▼ 

Com/m. —(a) When the object compared to is ‘dis¬ 
carded ’ as being superfluous, the idea being that 
its functions can be easily served by the object 
compared itself ;—or {b) when what is known as 
the object compared to is treated as the object com¬ 
pared, with a view to its being condemned in favour 
of another object compared to these two conditions 
constitute the two kinds of Converse, ‘ Pratipa ’;— 
so called because the object compared stands here 
as inimical {pratikula) to the object compared to. 
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Example— 

‘The women repining for their lovers,—having 
their body smeared with sandal-paint, adorned with 
new pearl-neklaces, their faces shining through 
white paint, and clothed in clean white clothes, — 
become undistinguishable when the moon with its 
rays has whitened the Earth, and thus proceed to 
the house of their lovers comfortably and fearlessly.’ 

Hei'e the ground of identijication consists in the 
quality of ivhiteness, which is represented as being 
of the same degree as—neither more nor less than,— 
that in the object described (the women) and the other 
thing (moonlight); and for this reason the two 
objects themselves are not recognised as distinct. 

Another example — 

‘ Who could have recognised the chantpuka flowers 
hanging from their ears ove?’ the cheeks of young 
women, with' complexion like the cane-bark,—if the 
black bees had not gracefully hovered over them ?’ 

Here the cognition of difference, though produced 
by other causes (tlie hovering of the bees), is not 
able to shake off' the identity pei’ceived before (the 
mention of the distinguishing bees); for the simple 
reason that this identity has been recognised, and what 
has been recognised once cannot be completely set aside. 


J jW 1— V is h esa —Extraordinary. 

Text. —(a) When the contained is represented 

ns existing xoitkout its recognised con¬ 
tainer, —(6) token one thing is represented 
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ns subsisting, in the saute form, and 
at the same time, in several things ;— 
and (e) where, while, a person is engaged 
in the. doing of one, thing, he is describ¬ 
ed as accomplishing in th‘ same manit^' 
a different thing, which {in recd.ity) is not 
capable of being accomplished [by that 
same effort) ;—it constitutes what has 
been described as the figure Extraordinary 
with its three varieties. 

Comm. — (a) Wlien tlie recognised container or 
re(«ptacle of a thing, is omitted, and tlie contrmied 
is described as subsisting in a peculiar manner 
{i. e., without a rec^eptacle),—it is the first v'ariety 
of the Extraordinary. Example— 

‘ Wherefore should the poets not be regarded as 
objects of reverence,—whose words, grjnd with 
infinite beauty, continue to i-ejoice the worlds, to 
the very end of the cycle, even after the poets 
themselves have departed to heaven ? 

(6) When a single thing is described as 
subsisting in the same form, in several things 
simultaneously,—it is the second kind of the 
Extraordinary. Example— 

‘She resides in your heart, in your eyes and 
in I your words; where can there be any room for 
wretched beings like myself?’ 

(a) It is another kind of the Extraordinary 
where a person, proceeding in a hurry to do something, 
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is <:le8cril)e{l as accomplishing another thing, which 
is not capable of being accomplished by the 
same effort. Example— 

‘ When the Creator was creating yon, with youi- 
resplendent form, dazzling glory and flawless learn¬ 
ing,—he actually created a new Love-god, a new 
Sun and a new Brhaspati on the Earth.’ 

Another exjimple of the same— 

‘When cruel Death deprived me of you—who 
were my wife, counsellor, confidante and beloved 
pupil in the graceful arts,—oh! what is there that 
”lie did not deprive me of?’ 

[n all these cases (of the Extraordinary), artistic 
expression forms the very essence; as without it 
they would almost cease to be ornamental (figures 
of spejgch) at all. It is for this reason that the 
following statement has been made (by Bhamaha 
and others)—‘Artistic expression is present every¬ 
where; it is by this that meanings become beautified ; 
it is on this that the poet should concentrate his 
effort; what figure of speech can there be with¬ 
out this?’ 


\Nll—Tcdguna ,—Quality borrowing. 

Text.—When a thing, through contact with 
another possessed of extremely brilliant 
qualities, renounces its ovm quality and 
takes up the qualities qf that other 
thing,—it is Quality-borrowing. 
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Comm. —When n thing, on (iontact witli an¬ 
other thing, has its own character obscured by the 
superiority of the l)rilliant qualities of tlie other, 
and acquires a semblance of that thing, it is tlu^ 
figure Quality-borrowing, ‘Tadguna' —so called be¬ 
cause there is borrowing of the quality {^guna') of 
that, {‘tat'\ the thing other than the one des¬ 
cribed. 

Example— 

/The sun’s horses, having their (colour altered 
by tlie wide-spreading splendour of Aruna, (the 
Sun’s charioteer, the brother of Garuda), were 
brought back to their own colour by the gems, 
green like the bamboo-sprout.’ 

Here the green gems are <les(aabed as possessed 
of more brilliant qualities than Aruna, whose 
qualities are more brilliant than those of the Sun’s 
horses. 


\N\\\.-“Atadguna —Non-borrowing of Qualities. 

Text .— however, there no absorbing by 
the one from the other, it is the Non- 
borrowing of qualitie.s. 

Comm. —In a case, where the thing with 
inferior qualities does not absorb the form of the 
other thing,—even when such absorption is pos- 
.sible,—then it is the figure named ‘Non-borrowing 
of Qualities’, 
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Example— 

‘Though you are yourself white (fail-), yet you 
have made my heart red (affected by love); but 
though enshrined in my heart which is full of 
redneas (love), you have not been reddened (made 
to love).’ 

Here the expression of the idea that ‘though the 
man, even in contact with very much red>dened 
mind, has not become red’ involves the figure of 
‘ Non-borrowing of Qualities’. 

In the text, the pronoun Haf, (‘the one’) may 
stand for the object other than the one described, 
and ‘ asya\ (‘ the other’) for the object described; 
so that the definition may also be taken to mean 
that when, for. some reason the character of the 
other object is not absorbed by the objeet described, 
then it is the Id on-borrowing of QnaHties. 

For example— 

‘O Chief of swans, when you dip into the 
white water of the Gahgd, or in the black water 
of the Yamuna, your own whiteness becomes neither 
increased nor deci-eased.’ 


LIX.— Vydghdta —Frustration. 

I'ext.—When one thing, which has been ac¬ 
complished, in one way, by one person, is 
turned otherwise in that same way, by 
another ,— that is called ‘ Frustratiqn\ 
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Comm .—One man having accomplished a certain 
object by a certain means,—if that same object 
is made, by that same means, to liecome otherwise, 
by another person,—it is the figure ‘Frustration’, 
‘ Vydghdta ';—so called because it is based upon 
the frustration {vydhati) of something that has 
been accomplished. 

Example— 

‘We eulogise the women who revivify, by their 
glances, the Love-god, who was Inirnt by Shiva, 
by his glance,'—and who are thus superior to this 
latter god’. 


\jK..—Samsrsti —Collocation of Figures. 

Text.—Whev these {ftijures) are present, dis¬ 
tinctly from one another, it is Collocation. 

Comm .—When the figures of speech described 
above are present,—as far as possible independently 
of one another,—in one substratum,—either (a) in 
the word or {h) in the meaning or (c) in both,—it 
is called ‘Collocation, ’ because it consists in the 
eo*existence of several in one thing. 

(rt) In the following we have the (Collocation of 
two verbal figures of speech— 

‘ Vadanasaurahhalohhaparihhramadljhramara- 
samhhramasam bh rtash ohhayd. 

Ckalitayd vidadhe kalamekhald kalakalo laka- 

laladrshdnyayd.' 
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‘Tlie sweet sound of the girdle-zone was produced 
by another woman, with her eyes tremulous by rea¬ 
son of hei‘ hanging locks tossing about, and her 
beauty enhanced by the flurry caused by the black 
bees hovering about her, having been attracted by 
the sweet fragrance of her mouth. ’ 

(6) The Collocation of an Ideal and a Verbal 
Figure of Speech, we have in the verse— 

‘ Limpativa tamohgdni etc.’ (see above). 

In the former verse (a) we have the Collocation 
brought about by the verbal figures Alliteration and 
Chime, which stantl independent of each other; and 
in the latter (6), by the two ideal figures. Simile 
and Poetic Fancy, standing independently of each other. 

(c) As an example of the Collocation of a Verbal 
and Ideal figure of speech, we have the following— 

‘ So nattha etthi gdwe jo earn mahamahatta- 

aldannam. 

Tarundncmi hiaakujim parisahhantlm niiarei. ’ 
‘There is no one in this village who could restrain 
this young woman loitering about with her exuberant 
charm, captivating the hearts of young men.’ 

Here we have Alliteration and Metaphor, indepen¬ 
dently of each other, and there is connection between 
these,—as they both occur in the same sentence or 
the same verse. 

LI.— S anhtra. —Commixture. 

Text.—{a) When however there is a relation 
of subserviency among the said figures 
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of speech, which are incapable of inde¬ 
pendent existence by themselves,—then it is 
Commixture. 

Comm. —When these same figures, incapable of 
attaining independent existence by themselves, bear to 
one another the relation of helper and helped (^. e. 
when one helps to sustain the other), it is Commi- 
ture, ‘ Sankara ’ ;—so calle<l because it involves a 
mixing vp of the figures. 

•Example—‘O king, when the wives of your enemies 
are wandering about in the forest, the foresters wrest 
from them emerald crown-jewel, take away the golden 
ear-ornament, snap away the girdle-zone and quickly 
remove the jewelled anklets; but on seeing the necklace 
of pearls, which has become reddened by the reflecition of 
the red colour of their Biinba-like lips, they take it to be 
only a string of red bei’ries and therefore do not take it.’ 

Here the figure ‘ Illusion ’ appears as based upon 
‘Quality-borrowing,’ and vice versa ; and this comming¬ 
ling of the two figures is felt by persons possessed 
of poetic sensibility to be extremely charming ; and 
hence it is found that there is ‘mutual subserviency’ 
between the two., 

Another example of the same— 

‘ Jatdhhabh'irbhabhih karadhrtakalah- 

kdk^abalayo 

Viyogivyapatteriva kalitavaird gyavishadah 


AShashi bhasmdpandnh pitrvana iva vyomni 

charati! 


61 
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‘The Moon roumn in the sky, which has its 
surface marked by skulls in the shape of the moon 
and stars, as if it were in a crematorium,—shining, 
as he does, with the colour of the knotted hair,— 
wearing in his hand (rays) the bracelet of rosary- 
beads, in the shape of the black mark,—having 
attained the purity (whiteness) of dispassion (free¬ 
dom from redness) consequent upon the trouble; 
brought upon separated lovers (the destruction of 
the objects of sense),—and is white like (with) 
ashes.’ 

Here the four Figures, Hijuile, Metaphor, Poetical 
Fancy, and Pun appear, as in the foregoing verse, 
to be ‘mutually subservient.' 

When we expound the expression ‘ Kalahkdh- 
sahalaya' as ^ Kalanha eva aksahalayam*, (the 
black mark itself being ‘ the bracelet of rosary- 
beads’), and as such involving the figure of Met¬ 
aphor,—then the fact of ‘being held in the hand 
(rays)’ is to be legardetl as the basis justifying 
that' Metaphor; and in this Metaphor it is the 
‘ bracelet of rosary-beads ’ which appears as the 
predominant factor, entirely hiding from view the 
‘ black mark ’; as it is the hracelet (and not the 
black mark) that is universally known as ^ Kar- 
adhrta \ ‘ worn in the hand’; this latter factor, of 
being ‘ Karadhrta ’,—though really not present in 
the case of the black mark—is imposed upon it 
iiguratively, through the force of the J^un (upon the 
woixl ‘ kara ’, which means both hand and rays) 
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aided hy the proximity (of the Innar disc),—since 
it is only on his disc that'the Moon wears the Idack 
mark. 

Ff, on tlie other hand, tlu^ expression ‘ KnUch- 
kdk^ahalaya' is expounded as 'Kalahkah aksah- 
alayam iva\ (‘the black mark which is like the 
Iwacelet of rosary-heads’),—thus involvinj^ a Simile 
(not a Metaphor),—then it is the ‘ black mark ’ 
that comes to be recognised most obtrusively (as 
the principal facitor);—but even so, as it is not 
possible for this mark to be ‘karadhrta’ (worn 
in the hand),—if it is the predominant factor, for 
the application of this epithet, it would have to be 
dependent entirely upon the said figuiative indication 
(based upon Pun). 

Comixture of this kind is met with between 
verbal figures also. As f for example, in the fol¬ 
lowing— 

‘ Rdjati taftyamahhihataddnavardsd ’ 

tipdtisdrdvanadd 

Cajatd cha yuthamavirataddnavard 

sdtipdti sdrd vanadd. ’ 

‘I’his place is glorious, where the roaring of 
demons has been subdued and which is adorned with 
fast-flowing murmuring rivers; and this elephant-herd 
protects itself, glorious with the uninterrupted flow 
of the ichor, powerful and destroying the forest 

Here Chime and the Fanciful with convertilfle 
parts, are contained in the two feet, and are dependent 
upon each other. 
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Text —(?>) When there is no reason in support 
of, nor any objection against, the recog¬ 
nition of any one- {to the exclusion of the 
likely figures), there is Uncertainty {which 
forms the second variety of Commixture). 

Comm. —When two or more figures of speech are 
fouml together, and by reason of incompatibility, all 
of them, cannot b(3 admitted simultaneously,—nor is 
there any reason for accepting any one of them; 
nor is there any objection against the exclusioii c)f 
others, by virtue of which any one only could be 
admitted,—then there is Uncertainty ; and this is 
to be regarded as the second vai'iety of Commi.r- 
ture; —this being the implication of the collective 
particle ‘cha' (in die text), which is meant to 
connect the 'commixture' with the present text. 

For example, in the following verse—'How is 
it that the ocean w;-.s not made sweet-watered, by 
the Creator, as it was made deep, rich in gems and 
bright ?’ 

Here it is uncertain what figure is meant to be 
expressed ; either {a) Modal Metaphoi —involving the 
recognition of an object not nm^nt to, be des¬ 
cribed (the King), when what is actually described 
is the Ocean,—or {b) Indirect B wription, involving 
the recognition of the object to be described (the 
King), through the mention of an object not meant 
to be de,scribed (the Ocean), which the former 
resembles. 
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Or, another example (of Uncertainty), in the follow¬ 
ing verse.— 

‘This disc of the moon, which is a source of joy 
to the eye, is shining; and yet even now this 
darkness, pervading all quarters, stands unpierced.’ 

Here it is Uncertain, whether what is meant is— 
(«) the indirect assertion of the fact that ‘ the time 
favourable for the manifestation of love has arrived’, 
—thus Involving the Figure of Periphrasu\—o\' (b) 
the i-eeognition of the Face of the girl as the Moon,— 
thus involving the figure Hyperbole-,—or (c) the im¬ 
position of the charcter of the Moon upon the Face, 
referred to by the pronoun ‘this,—thus involving 
the figure of Metaphor {d) the combination of 
botii ([-'''ace and Moon),—thus involving the figure of 
Illuminator) —or (c) the figure of Equal Pairing 
(both Face and Moon being meant to be descu'ibed); 
—or (/) the cognition of the face, through common 
qualifications and the mention of the evening- 
time,—thus involving the figure of Modal Metaphor-, — 
or {g) the introduction of the description of 
the face,—thus involving the figure of Indirect 
Description. 

Thus, there being an unwrtainty pertaining to 
several figures, this is an instance of the Uncertain 
Commixture. 

In cases where there are reasons for or 
against the admission of any one of the figures 
involved, there is certainty with regard to that one; 
so that in that case there is no uncertainty. 
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1''lie term ^nydya' (in tlic! text) stands for 
reason,^ /or, that is, favourable to, something; and 
‘dosa' for o'(‘a-‘<ons n,gainst, oj>posed to, some¬ 
thing. 

(а) In the following passage—‘tlie brightness 
of the smile like moonlight, lends gracefulness to 
the face-moon’,—what is i-ecognised as the jire- 
tfominant factor is the ‘brightness of smile’, ami 
this is favourable to the description l)eing applicable to 
the face; and hence it serves as the loason foi’ the 
definite recognition of the figure of Simile (in the 
expression ‘face-moon’); and as regards the applica¬ 
tion of the description to the moon, also, the 
said circumstance (of the brightness of Simile being 
the predominant factor) is not altogether unfavourable ; 
and hence it cannot be regarded as a reason for 
the admission of the figure of Metaphor (in the 
same expression ‘Face-moon.’)— 

(б) But in the passage—‘that this other moon 
should appear while your face-moon is already 
present,’—the epithet ‘other’ is favourable to the 
moon being taken as the object described, but not 
entirely unfavourable to the face being so taken; 
and hence it becomes a reason for the admission 
of Metaphor, hut not a reason against that of 
Simile. 

(c) In the passage—‘The (loddess of Wealth 
firmly embraces you, the King-Visnu,' —the men¬ 
tion of ‘embracing’ excludes the Simile, as it is 
not possible (right) for the wife of one person 
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to ‘embifice’ another who tnay be similar to him. 

{d) In the passage—‘may the lotus-feet of 
Ambika, lovely on account of the jingling of the 
anklets, ordain your victory,’—the ‘jingling’ is un¬ 
favourable to the description applying to the lotus 
whose jingling is impossible and as such, it is a 
reaso^k against the adnussion of Metaphor ; we 
do not regard it as a reason for the admission of 
the Simile, on the ground of its being favourable 
to its applying to the feet,—because the fact of its 
being a negative reason against (Metaphor) is more 
obstrusively recognised than that of its being an 
affirmative reason for Simile. 

Similar deductions may he made by the learned 
in other cases also. 

Te.rt. —(c) Also, when, in a single word, both the 
Verbal and the Ideal Figures of Speech 
are clearly manifest. 

Comm. —When in one and the same word, both, 
the Verbal and the Ideal Figures of Speech obtain a 
clear footing,—it is another (third) kind of Com¬ 
mixture. 

Example— 

‘ Spci.stollasatki7’anakesar(tsuryahim ha — 
Vistirnakarnikamatho divasdrabindam 
Shlista.stadigdalakaldpamukhrm(tdra — 
Baddhmidhakdrainadhupdvali saia‘h'nkoch<t.’ 
‘The Day-lotus, with the Sun for its pericarp of which 
the shooting rays are the lilaments,—enveloping the 
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Night-bee embracing the eight quarters, has become 
contracted.’ 

Here we have the Commixture of Alliteration 
and Metaphor in single words (in the shape of the 
two long compounds). 

Text.—Thnx this {Commixture) has been des¬ 
cribed as havhig three forms. 

Comm. —^Thus has been described Commixture 
in its three forma—(1) that in which one figure 
aids, and is subservient to, the other, (2) where the 
predominance of one or the other is doubtful, and (3) 
where both figures manifest themselves in single words. 

Any other method of sub-dividing it is not advisable, 
as the number of such divisions would bo endless. 


Thus have been described all the Figures of 
Speech, classified under three heads—as pertaining to 
the word, to the idea and to both. 

Question. —“All Figures of Speech equally l)eing 
only the means of lending charm to poetry, Avherefore 
should there be any sucli restriction as that some 
figures belong to Words, others to Ideas, and others 
again to both Words and Ideas?” 

Our answer to this is as follows:—It has already 
been explained that in poetry. Defects, Excellences and 
Figures of Speech are attributed to Words, Ideas or both, 
entirely on the basis of positive and negative concomi¬ 
tance; as there can be no other determining basis; 
consequently a Figure of Speech is attributed to one 
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or the other according as it is concomitant, positively as 
well as negatively, with that. So the Semblance of 
Repetition and the Consequential Metaphoi' are 
attributed to both Word and Idea, because their 
presence or absence is dependent upon the presence’ 
and absence of both. Similarly with the ‘ Transition 
' based upon words and other Figures of speech; even so 
however the real state of things has been ignored, 
and these latter have been classed among Ideal 
figures, simply because what shines forth in them most 
prominently is the charm of the Idea expressed.— 
Even if we accept the principle that ‘a figure is 
to be attributed to that on which it rests, ’ the 
ultimate criterion to l)e adopted will have to be the 
before-mentioned ‘ positive and negative concomitance 
specially because, in the absence of these latter, there 
can be no idea of the figiu'es subsisting in anything. 
For these reasons it is best to accept the said 
distinction among Figures of Speech entirely on the 
basis of the said ‘concomitance.’ 


Text flASi)—Defects are possible in connectimo 
with these {Figures) also; but they are 
such as are likely to be included among 
these', already described; hence they are 
not dealt with separately. 

Comm. —For instance, in connection with Allitera¬ 
tion, three defects have been cited (by the older 
writers) as specially noticeable; these are—(1) absence 
62 
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of general recognition, (2) uselessness and (3) incom¬ 
patibility of diction; and these donot differ in character 
respectively from (1) being opposed to accepted notions, 
(2) Irrelevancy and (3) Discordance of letters; as 
they have tlie same character as these. Examples 
in order— 

(1) \_Ahsence of Creneral Recognition ]— 

‘ Chahrt ehakrdrapahktim, harirapi cha harm, 
dhurjatirdhurdhvaj dgrdn 

Aksam naksatrandtho ^runaoiapi varundh, 

kubardgrah kuverah 

Rarnhah mhghah aurandm jagadupakrtaye 

nityayuktasya yasya 

StaiUi prttiprasanno ’ itoahamahiniarucheh 
sovatdt syandano vah 

‘ May that chariot of the Sun be;nt upon 
benefitting the world, protect you, whose line 
of spokes is ilaily recognised with pleasure by Visnti, 
the horses by Indra, the banners by Shiva, the 
wheel by the Moon, the driver Aruna by Varuna, the 
poles by Kuvera and the speed by the hosts of gods! ’ 

The series of Agents and the acts attribute them 
here are all such as have been assumed for the 
purposes of Alliteration, and no such acts are found 
to have been described in the Itihiisas or Puranas. 
So that this is only a case of ‘ contraxity to prevailing 
notions 

(2) I Uselessness ]— 

‘ Bhana iaruni ranianu'nuindiramdnandasyandi 

sundarendumukhi 
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Yadi salWolldjnrd (jachchm tat hin tvadtyani 

mle 

Ancinu vano.nnifminiekhala'rnnvii'UtushiTijnnam- 

afij umafbjiram 

PaTisaranamarunacharane ranavanakamakd- 

ranam kurnt'e' 

‘ O young girl, with face as bright as the joyous 
moon, who converse sweetly and whose feet are 
red! at the time that you are going to your husband, 
your movement, accompanied by the tingling girdle- 
zone and jingling anklets, produce without reason, a 
peculiar anxiety in my heart;—-tell me why this is so’. 

The idea expressed here is one in whicli, however 
much we ponder over it, we percieve no charm; 
hence the ‘ uselessness ’ of the Alliteration is only 
what has been described above as ‘Irrelevancy’. 

(3) [Incompatibility of Dictioii ]— 

^ Akunihotkanihayd d;c., &c, (see above). 

Here, the bombast of harsh words is incompatible 
with the delineation of the Erotic Passion, in 
accordance with what has been said before (in 
Chapter VII); so that the defect of ‘ incompatibility 
of diction ’ in this Alliteration is nothing more 
than the presence of ‘discordant letters’. 

The presence of chiming in three feet of a 
verse, which has been mentioned as a defect in 
connection with Chime, is only ‘ opposition to usage ’; 
e.g., in the following verse— 

‘ Bhujahgamwyeva manih sadambhdh 

Grahavakirtfeva nadi sadambhdh 
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Duruntatdnnirnayatopi jantoh 
Kar^anti chetah prasabham sadambhdh' 

‘ Deceitful people, though bearing testimony to 
their vvicked heart, yet succeed in attracting the hearts 
of simple people,—just as is done by the pure and 
brilliant hood-gem of the serpent, and by the clear- 
watered streams full of alligators’. 

The defect mentioned in connection with Simile 
is the inferiority or superiority of the objeH compared 
to (to the object compared), in point of kind and 
degree;—and this is only what has been described 
as ‘ Impropriety ’ of meaning;—while the inferiority 
and superiority as regard the properties (of the two 
objects) do not differ from what has been described 
as ‘deficiency of words’ or ‘redundancy of words’. 
For Example— 

(i) {Inferiority in kind )— 

‘You took a very bold step, like Chanddhis’ 
{2) [Inferiority in degi'ee )— 

‘ The Sun is shining like a spark of fife ’. 

(5) [Superiority in kind )— 

‘Tliis Chakravaka bird, .seated on the lotus-seat, 
looks beautiful,—just like the revered Creator going 
to create the people at the beginning of the cycle’. 
(4) [Superiority in degree )— 

‘ Thy navel is like the nether regions, thy 
breasts like mountains, and thy looks like the 
stream of the Yamuna ’. 

In all these instances, the objects described, by 
being compared to the things mentioned, have been very 
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much depreciated ; and this involves the defect of ‘im¬ 
propriety of meaning’ (already described in Chap. VIL) 

In the passage—‘The sage, wearing the girdle 
and the skin of the antelope, appeared like the 
sun interspersed among masses of blue clouds,’— 
it is found that in connection with the object 
compared to (the Sun), nothing (like the light¬ 
ning, for instance) has been mentioned as corresponding 
to the ‘ girdle ’ of the object compared ; and this 
is only a ‘deficiency of words.’ 

In the passage—‘Krsna, dressed in j’ellow cloth 
anti holding his bow, assumed a body at once 
beautiful and terrible,—like the nocturnal cloud 
accompanied by lightning and the rainbow and tlie 
Moon,’— in the absence of any mention of the 
conch and other things in connection with the 
object compared (Krsna), the mention of the moon 
is superfluous; and this involves the defeta of 
‘Redundancy’ (already described under chapter 
VII). 

Further, the diversity in gender and number, of 
the object com-pared and that compared to (which 
has been described as a defect of Simile),—if it 
bring about some diversity in the form of the 
word mentioning the common, property, it is only 
the defect which has been described as ‘Broken 
Uniformity;’ becau.se in such a case the said 
property belonging to only one of the two objects, 
the objects could be regarded either as ‘ the object 
compared’ or ‘ the object compared a to’ on the basis 
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of that property only in a qualified (and not original) 
form; and tjiis would mean tliaf, the idea starte.l 
with could not ho sustained. For example, in 
the following instances— 

(«) ‘Chintdratramiva chyutosi karato dhih 
mandahhdgyasya mV 

‘ You are fallen from my hands, like the 
Chiiddmam,—mhieky that I am!’ [where the 
past-participle ‘ekyataA’ l)eing in the masculine 
gender, can be construed only with the man des¬ 
cribed, and not with ‘ratnam,: whicli is in the Neuter 
gender,]and also in the passage—(&) ' Sakavo 
hhahitd deva shuddhdh kul.avadhuriva,~‘ The 
clean liarley-meal was oaten, like pure women,’— 
[where the past-participle 'hhahitah' in the plural 
number cannot be construwl with ‘ hulavadhuh' 
in the singular.] 

In those cases however where, even when 
there is diversity of gender and number, there is no 
consequent alteration in the word denoting the 
common property,—it does not involve the said 
defect; as the common proi>erty remains capable of 
being connected with lioth the objects concerned 
For example, in the following passages-(a) 
'Ounatranarghyaih . prathito ratnairiva mahd- 
rnavaK [‘He is famous for his valuable qualities, 
as the ocean for his gems] [where though the 
genders of the nouns ‘ratnaiJi’ and ‘giinaik’ are 
different, yet that does not make any difference in 
the form of the connected word ‘prathitalf] or 
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in the passage—(<!/) ‘ Tadve^o' mdrshmydhhih 

stribhirmafihuratdhhrtah dadhate sniu pardm 
shobhdm tadiyd vihhramdi iva' —‘Her apparel 
was lovely as her graces, sweet and unequalled by 
other women’; | whej-e the compounds ending with 
‘sadrshah^ and %hrtah' are such as can be made 
applicable to both nouns ‘ vesah,’ singular and 
*vihhramdh\ plural.] 

Diversity in Tense, Person, and the Imperative 
and other endings interferes with the clear com¬ 
prehension ot the idea; so that this also would be 
included under ‘Broken Uniformity.’ For example, in 
the passage— *Atithinndma kdlutsthdt putramdpa 
kumudvati padichmidd ydminiydmdt praf<ddamiva 
chetand’ —‘Kumudvati obtained from Kakutstha, the 
son named ^ Atithi —just as Intellect obtains enlighten¬ 
ment from the last quarter of the night’,—where 
tlic verb as applying to the Intellact sliould be in the 
present tense— 'dpnoti\ —and not in the pad, ‘apa’; 
hence here we have diversity of tense (which mars the 
clear comprehension of the Simile). 

And in the following passage—‘ Pratyagramajja- 
-navishe.iaoiviktamurtih haummhhardgarnchirasph- 
Hvadamslmhdntd vibhrdjase makarahManamarcha- 
yanfi hdlaprahdlavitapaprabhavd la,leva' —‘Having 
thy body brightened by a fresh bath and clothed in a 
dress coloured red with Kummhha, while thou art 
worshipping the Love-god, thou shinest like a creeper 
growing out of the branch of a tr(;(^ with fresh 
leaves,’—the proper verb witli 'lata' would have been 
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‘vibhrajate\ in the Third Person ; and as this would 
mean a change consequent upon the last portion of the 
verb referring to the person addressed being applied to 
an object not addressed ; and thus there comes about 
a diversity in the Person. 

In the passage 'Ganyevd pmvahatu te sadaiva 
kirtW —‘ May your reputation flow on for ever like the 
Gahga’—the form of the verb applicable to ‘Gaiiga’ 
would be ‘pravahatt’ and not ‘‘provahatu' ; so that the 
text involves the diversity of the Imperative, whose 
function lies in urging that which is not already 
engaged in the work (which in this case is the 
‘Reputation,’ and not the Gahga, which is always 
flowing). 

Many such diversities of the injunctive and other 
factors are possible, as most of them are not applicable 
to the object compared to. 

An objection is raised—“As a matter of fact, thi‘ 
conditions of the Himile are fidfilled when a property 
common to the two objects has been comprehended, 
either as expressed by the words uttered or implied; 
and when the object compared is found to be 
possessed of this property, there is nothing 
objectionable in any diversity that there may be as 
regards the tense and other details. Even in cases 
where the Simile is (iomprehended through a directly 
expressed common property,— e.g. in such expressions 
as ‘he tells the truth like Yudhistlrira’,—the idea we 
derive from it is that—‘this person, who is as truthful 
as Yudhistljira, tells the timth.’ It need not be 
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ai^ued against this that such an expression as ‘the 
truthful man tells the truth’ involves a tautology.— 
Because the idea derived is that ‘ by telling the truth 
this man is truthful like Yudhisthira’; and this stands 
on the same footing as such (seemingly tautological) 
expressions as ^raipo^am pu^natV, ‘ he develops with 
the development of wealth.” 

All this is quite true. But tliis can be a 
justification only for such expressions as are actually 
found in standard works; but such usage cannot be 
regarded as entirely unobjectionable; for in reality it 
does mar the due comprehension of the thing meant 
to be described. 

On this point the only light judges are persons 
endowed with poeti(* sensibility. 

As regards the defects of ‘ absence of similitude’ 
and ‘ impossibility’, which have been attributed to 
Simile,—these are included under the ‘ Impropriety 
of Meaning’. For example, in the expression ‘ I 
am stringing the moon of poetry with the rays 
of ideas ’,—Poetry is described as similar to the 
Moon, and Ideas to the rays; while as a matter 
of fact, no such similarity is known to any one; 
hence here we have the defect of the ‘ Impropriety 
of meaning.’*—Similarly in the following verse— 
‘Out of the mouth of the king who Avas occupying 
the centre of the bow-circle, there fell resplendent 
arrows, like the flaming showers of rain from the 
encircled Sun occupying the meridian sky;’—the 

‘ falling of the flaming showers of rain out of the 

53 
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solar disc’ is an impossible phenomenon; hence the 
expression of such an idea only serves to lend support 
to the idea that it is ‘ improper 

In Poetical Fancy also, the fancy or imagination 
or assumption can be expressed by only such things 
as ‘ dhruva ’ ‘ iva ’ and so forth,—and not such 
terms as ‘ yathd ’ and the like; as all that the 
latter, by itself, signities is the presence of a common 
property, which is not intended to be expressed in 
Poetical Fancy. Hence whenever the assumption 
involved in this latter figure is expressed by ‘ yathd ' 
or some such word, it involves the defect of ‘In¬ 
expressiveness.’ For example, in the following verse,— 

‘The tender lotus-bud rose from amidst the 
tank,—shut up as being afraid of the superior 
elegance of the girl’s eyes —[where the term 'yathd’, 
‘as’, is not expressive of the idea of ‘as it were’, 
which is what the Poetic Fancy requires]. 

Another defect attributed to the Figure of Poetic 
Fancy is ‘objectlessness ’ { ' nirvi^ayatva’), which 
has been found in those cases of Poetic Fancy 
where what is imagined (fancied, or assumed) 
having no real existence, and hence being as good 
as non-existent,—a ‘ Transition’ is put forward for 
its justification, and this ‘Transition ’ is as improper 
as painting in the sky.—But here also the defect 
is that of ‘ Improper Signification.’ For example, in 
the following verse— 

‘ Who, during the day, protects, from the sun, 
Darkness, which is, as it were, afraid and hidden 
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among the Ciives: Persons with Dictynuniniity 
(high heads) sytnpathise even with an insignificant 
thing that seeks shelter with them. ’ 

Here, in the first place, it is not possible for 
Darkness, which is an insentient thing, to have any 
fear from the sun; wherefore then could there be 
any protection by the mountain, incited by that 
fear? And 3fet there is no incongruity in the 
imaginary semblance of fear (which is all that the 
Poetic Fancy has set forth); so that the attempt 
(made in the second line) to justify the preceding 
statement (by means of ‘ Transition ’) is entirely 
unnecessary. 

Another defect attributed to the figure of Modal 
Metaphor is ' anupadeyutva\ ‘ unmentionability 
which has been found in cases where,—the particular 
object compared to, which is not expressly stated, 
is indicated by the figure (Modal Metaphor), through 
the force of common epithets,—yet the said object 
is mentioned again, for which really there is no 
use at all. This however is the same as the defect 
of (iither ‘ Irrelevancy ’ or ‘ Tautology ’ (already 
described under chapter VII). For example, in the 
following verse,— 

‘ Sprshati tigmaruchau kakubhah sharaih 
Dayitayeva vijrmbhitatdpayd 
Atanumdnaparigrahayd Hhitam 
RucUrayd chiraydpi dinashriyd.' 

‘ On the sun touching the quarters with his 
hands (rays), day-light oppressed with grief (heat), 
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tjontinued to be indignant for a long tme (of 
long duration), just like a girl beloved of lum.’ 

Here, through the force of the common epithets, 
and through the choice of the genders of the nouns 
used, it is cleai-ly indicated that the Sun is the 
lover and the Quarters, the loved woman; ^equally 
clearly would it also be indicated that the Summer 
Day-light is the rival-beloved; so that where was the 
use of his being mentioned directly by the term 

'dayitayd’ ‘girl beloved’? 

[It would not be right to contend that the use 
of the addition of the word in question serves to 
make the figure the Punning Simile; because] as 
a matter of fact, it is a case of Punning . Simile 
where, even on the mention of the common proper¬ 
ties, the Simile is not comprehended, unless the 
object compared to is also mentioned. For example, 
in the verse,—* Svayahcha pallavdtdmra etc. etc. ’ 
(See above), [where, if the ‘dawn’ had not been 
mentioned, the Simile could not have been grasped]. 

Similarly in the figure Indirect Description also, 
the object compared should be comperhended in the 
same manner (ie. by the force of common epithets), 
and should not be degraded by being directly 
mentioned. For example, in the following verse.— 
'On flying objects being invited, even the 
mosquito, if it comes, is not prevented; even the 
coral lying in the bed of the ocean bears the 
splendour of a gem; the firefly also is not excluded 
from among shining objects fie upon this 
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unintelligent and indiscriminate classification, which 
resembles a dull and unappreciative master;’—the 
unintelligent master being already indicated by the 
mention of such common properties as are not 
meant to be described,—it was not right to mention 
him by name. 

Thus it is found that the defects that have 
been attributed (by older writers) Figures of Speech, 
as also other similar defects, are all included among 
the general defects already describe<l (under chapter 
VII); and as such, they should not be described 
separately. 


'rhus is the Exposition of Poetry concluded. 


That this high-way (of Rhetoric), though divergent, 
through the agency of learned writers, yet appears 
to be one, is nothing strange; as the reason for 
this lies in a properly planned collation. [Or, that 
this work, though composed by different authors, yet 
appears as one organic whole, is nothing strange; as 
the reason for this. lie.s in a properly planned 
execution of the work.] 


END 
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